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few words, Father Sullivan tells 
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and conversion. Then the reader 
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was a man of fixed purpose and 
wide vision. His vision was the 
world, his purpose the winning of 
the world for Christ. In this new 
booklet Father Treacy makes 
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leaves the reader with an ap- 
preciation of a truly great saint. 
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By Rev. James McVann, C.S.P. 
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The subject of this doctoral dissertation in 
the faculty of Canon Law of the Gregorian 
University is one of perennial interest. It 
covers the subject from the canonical view- 
point in a clear and thorough manner. Re- 
cently a group of lay people started a 
movement for greater emphasis on sermon 
preaching and received wide support from 
both clergy and laity. This study proves 
that whatever evils exist in this matter are 
not due to lack of legislation and authori 
tative urgings. A good index is provided 
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SURSUM CORDA* 


What’s Right with the World? 


By REV. JAMES M. GILLIS, C.S.P. 











Editor, The Catholic World 


“A LITTLE MASTERPIECE” 


HERE is not and of course there cannot be a 

more interesting subject for a writer or for a 

speaker than “God.” In the catechism we say 
that God is the Beginning and the End of all things. 
That seemingly simple fact of which even the chil- 
dren grasp the primary meaning, is really the most 
profoundly significant truth that has ever been pre- 
sented to the human mind. A child, I say, can see 
the surface meaning, but not even a St. Thomas 
Aquinas can see the ultimate implications of the 
truth that God is the Source from which all things 
come and the End to which all things are directed. 
“I am Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last,” 
says God, and the expression is as unfathomable 
as that other, “I Am Who Am.” Any man who 
could see—I will not say to the very depths of that 
truth—but half way down to the bottom—would take 
place in the history of thought as superior to Socrates, 
Aristotle, St. Thomas, not to speak of Kant, Descartes 
and Leibnitz. 

But since the subject of “God” is so deep and 
difficult, there is all the more reason why some good 
scholar should “popularize” it for us. Scorn not the 
popularizer, O all ye pedants, ye men of academic 
mind. The popularizer is a better man than you. 
He has to know all that you know—and then some. 
To be a reliable popularizer, he must be able to 
penetrate into the realm where the philosophers 
dwell and then come out of that mysterious world 
to tell us in our own simple patois (as the learned 
would call it) what they think and what they say 
in the world of the illuminati. 

And that, if you please, is why I keep hammering 

and clamoring— here in Sursum Corda and else- 
where for some one who can be an inhabitant of 
two worlds at once; who can move easily and grace- 
fully from one world into the other and back again, 
from the brilliant world of philosophy into the hum- 
drum of every day life. From time to time I have 
presented to the readers of this column the name of 
some scholar who has acquired the knack of pass- 
ing back and forth across the border as Moses had 
the habit of going into the mountain of God and 
coming down again to repeat to the people what 
God had said to him. Perhaps the latest instance 
was that of Father William Farrell, O.P., who first 
mastered the Summa Theologica of Aquinas and then 
repeated it for us in easy, graceful, witty language 
that tickles the imagination while it illuminates the 
mind. 

A Superlative Piece of Work 


It may seem a far cry from that huge synthesis 





to a little 57-page pamphlet. But I do wish to cal 
attention today to a smaller and less pretentious 
piece of work. It is by Rev. John A. O’Brien, PhD 
LL.D., of the University of Notre Dame—the title js 
“God: Can We Find Him? Light from Modern Sc. 
ence and Philosophy.” To me it seems a superlative 
piece of work. Something of the sort has been 

a thousand times before but in my judgment neve 
so well. Everything and every one is in it, but you 
can read it without distraction and indeed with fas. 
cination on your way to work in the bus or even 
while hanging to a strap, and being jostled, stepped 
upon and poked in the ribs by the rush-hour crowd 
in the subway. Immanuel Kant is in it, and Herbert 
Spencer and Bernard Shaw and Alfred Whitehead— 
Cwhom you never could read in his own works)— 
and Sir James Jeans; Gertrude Stein and James 
Joyce get a mention; and there are quotations from 
Millikan, Eddington, Compton, the greatest names in 
the world of science today—and Sir Isaac Nev 
still the greatest name in science, with all due re 
gards to Einstein. 

They are not lugged in; they glide into the tex! 
imperceptibly. They and a dozen others will speak 
to you out of the pages of this little pamphlet and 
you will read them as painlessly as you read West 
brook Pegler (if you do read him painlessly), o 
Arthur Krock, or Anne O'Hare McCormick. You 
will even find brief bits from the poets, Shakespeare 
Shelley, Longfellow, Pope, Kilmer. And without any 
effort on your part, you will get brief excerpts from 
Plato and Aristotle. And all the while you will be 
learning about that supremely interesting and usu: 
ally baffling subject: God. Dr. O'Brien's pamphlet 
is a triumph and a joy. 

All of us who have studied scholastic philosophy 
have learned by heart the classic arguments for the 
existence of God. Here you will find a few of them 
in an easy adaptation. And together with them 
you will find (on pages 28 and 29) an argument t 
prove the All Wise and All Powerful Creator, from 
—you would never guess—a description of the de 
velopment of a child in the womb of its mother 
Believe me or not, it is beautifully done. 

This may seem to some a publicity “plug,” espe 
cially since the pamphlet is by a friend of mine and 
comes from The Paulist Press. But I don't do that 
sort of thing. When I wax enthusiastic, I do 8 
spontaneously. And I think you will if you read 
Father John O’Brien on God. 

Copyright, 1942, N.C.W.C. 





* One of the weekly articles entitled ‘‘Sursum Corda” we by Father Gillis and syndicated to the Catholic 
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Read what Father Gillis says about 
this new booklet and then 


read 


REV. JOHN A. O'BRIEN'S 


“LITTLE MASTERPIECE” 


Published at 10 cents a copy, $6.35 
the 100, prepaid by The Paulist Press, 
401 West 59th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Pastors write: 


“Please send us 500 ‘Novena for Peace and Victory.’ The first day was over our 
expectations. Did not have enough with our first order of 500.” Church Point, La. 


“We have received the 500. Will you ship 1,000 more?” Pittston, Pa. 

“Please send an additional 725 copies.” Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Please send me 200 copies. For the third time I am out.” Opelousas, La. 

“T have already ordered 400 copies. Kindly send me 100 more.” Watertown, Wis. 


“We have seen copies of your booklet and you certainly have done a fine piece of 
work in bringing them out. Please send us 300 copies.” Rochester, N. Y. 


“T received the 300 copies and began the novena last evening with marked success. 
In fact I would appreciate your sending another 300 booklets.” Springfield, Il. 


“Please send 100 more. I thought I had an ample supply, but the devotion exceeded 
my expectations, and a number wish their own copies for use in their homes. Many 
are reciting the prayers in common at home.” Harper, Iowa. 


The Sisters say: 


“Enclosed is a money order for the last 500 ‘Novena for Peace and Victory.’ Please 
send me 200 more. We have a novena every Tuesday and it is wonderful to see the 
crowds that attend. I order a few hundred at a time as I do not know just how 
many more I'll need.” Providence, R. I. 


The Laity speaks: 
“T have found it so very satisfactory for private devotions that I wish to distribute 


it among a few friends who have sons and husbands in the service.” Anniston, Ala. 


“I am not surprised that you have sold over 135,000 copies of ‘Novena for Peace and 
Victory’ as the prayers are beautiful and seem to be just what one wants. I would 
like to order 500 and enclosing a check for $18.75 to pay for them.” Mrs. J. K., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVENA FOR PEACE AND VICTORY may be 
hed at the rate of 5c a copy (7c postpaid), 
$3.85 the 100, $32.00 the 1,000, postpaid 





Consider a Novena for Peace and Victory 
for your parish at this time .. t= 


















00,000 copies of this timely 
novena have been printed! 





A Bishop writes: 


“I find it would be very helpful for our weekly Holy Hour in honor of Our 
Lady of Victory, which has been ordered for all the parishes of the Diocese. 
I am very anxious that our pastors become acquainted with this very excel- 
lent compilation and want to ask you kindly to send me ... Copies 
of the booklet that I might distribute them among the pastors, hoping 
that they will order a sufficient number from you for the use of all their 
people making the Holy Hour. With every best wish for the success of 
this highly commendable propaganda for Peace and Victory, I beg to 
remain.” Bishop 
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The Saints in the Canon of the Mass 


A New Pamphlet and A New Prayer Leaflet 











Prayer to the Madonna 
and Saints of the Mass 


O Madonna and Saints of the 
Mass who are so marvelously 
enshrined in the Sacred Rite 
to be with Our Lord when He 
returns to offer Himself anew 
for us, thus recalling the holy 
group who accompanied Him 
in His journeys on earth, we, 
your clients, humbly 
that through your intercession 
we may understand better and 
honor and love more pro- 
foundly the mystery of the 
Holy Sacrifice which He es- 
tablished on the eve of His 
Death. Amen. 

100 Days’ Indulgence. 


pray 
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WHAT! A NEW PICTURE! 


Yes, a new picture of old friends. A very new pic- 
ture for apparently it is the first of its kind ever 
made. What does it contain? It contains Our Lady 
and the Saints mentioned in the Canon of the Mass, 
Saints you have named hundreds, aye thousands, of 
times but likely some do not mean much to you. The 
picture, we hope, will make you better acquainted 
with them. 


This picture is available in the size reproduced 
above, with Prayer and Invocation imprinted on the 
reverse side, with wide border suitable for framing 
or narrow border for use as bookmark. May be ob- 
tained singly or in lots from Religious Article Deal- 
ers throughout the United States or Devotional Pub- 
lishing Co., 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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O Madonna and Saints of th 
Mass pray that assistance # 
the daily Sacrifice may it- 
crease. 


50 Days’ Indulgence. 


THE PAMPHLET 


If you wish to know a little 
more about these saints get 4 
copy of the pamphlet “Saints 
in the Canon of the Mass, 
published by The Paulist 
Press, New York, and procur- 
able at or through the store 
where you purchase this pic- 
ture, drawn by Miss Mary 
Zimmer, Canton, Ohio. Pam- 
phlet price, 5c, $3.85 the 100. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
WORSE DANGER THAN WAR 


HERE has been, in the last .six 

or seven weeks, so much crook- 
ed thinking, loose logic and propa- 
gandistic blah-blah about our rela- 
tions with Russia, that it seems im- 
perative to try to say something 
simple and honest on the subject. 

But first let us get rid of the sus- 
picion that any criticism of the 
Soviets is despicable and treason- 
able. The brave Rus- 
sians, we are told, 
is Anti- are fighting our bat- 
Russian tle. We have been 

tardy getting into 
the fight. Their situation is des- 
perate and yet they have carried on 
to our advantage with incredible 
valor. To criticize them is un- 
chivalrous, vicious and dangerous. 
So runs the argument. 

Quite true, all of it, but not to 
the point. Nobody is criticizing the 
Russian people. The object of our 
attack is Communism. Commu- 
nism is not the creed of the Russian 
people. Marxian Economic Deter- 
minism is an importation into Rus- 
sia, and—at that—a German impor- 
tation. It remains alien to the Rus- 


Communism 


sians. Less than three million of 
them out of 180 million have de- 
liberately adopted it. Not since the 
Crescent conquered the Cross in 
North Africa, or since the Manchus 
enslaved hundreds of millions of 
Chinese, has so small a minority 
ruled so great a majority. 
Communism is anti-Russian. For 
a thousand years the Russian was 
known in Asia and Europe as a par- 
ticularly religious being. Atheistic 
Communism therefore is as foreign 
to his nature as Mohammedanism 
or some other politico - religious 
fanaticism would be to ours. Itisa 
freak as well as a tragedy that the 
Russians should be held in the grip 
of a system essentially and incor- 
rigibly atheistic. We who consider 
ourselves defenders of Christian 
civilization have opposed Commu- 
nism since the days 
of Karl Marx. We 
continue to oppose it 
now when there is 
most danger of its 
making headway. We would like 
to free the Russian people from the 
incubus that lies heavy upon them. 


Under 
Cover 
of War 
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Whether or not we can do so, 
whether or not it is our business to 
attempt to do so, we are deter- 
mined that no inroads by an anti- 
American, anti-Christian philoso- 
phy shall be made into our own 
land. We think we see signs of an 
attempt to foist Communism upon 
the nation under cover of this war, 
as prohibition was foisted upon us 
under cover of the earlier war. We 
hate Communism, not the Russian 
people, as we hate Nazism not the 
German people, and Fascism not 
the Italian people. Catholics from 
their catechism days have been 
taught to hate the sin but not the 
sinner, sO we experience no diffi- 
culty in making the distinction. 
The preachers in our pulpits tell us 
to hate not Judas 
but treachery, not 
Herod but cruelty, 
not Pilate but moral 
cowardice. We don’t hate Lenin or 
Stalin; we don’t hate Hitler, but we 
hate Communism and Nazism. We 
hate them both as we hate hell, and 
for the same reason. To attack Com- 
munism is not to attack the Russian 
people, unless to attack gangster- 
ism and divorce and birth control 
and profligacy in America is to hate 
the American people. 


Trained to 
Distinguish 


ECONDLY, they tell us that we 
must not belittle the Russian 


soldier. But who does? We have 
in our Scriptures a maxim, “Honor 
to whom honor is due.” If a Rus- 
sian soldier, or for that matter, a 
German soldier or (to be entirely 
consistent) a Japanese soldier is 
brave, it would be churlish not to 
say so. A brave soldier, though an 
enemy, is still brave. “You have 
to hand it to him.” If he is not an 
enemy but an ally, it is still easier 
to give him credit. Even the Russian 
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generals, though they be atheistic 
Communists, are not to be denied 
the praise due to their military 
prowess. “The Lord commended the 
unjust steward forasmuch as he had 
done wisely.” We commend a Com- 
munist general forasmuch as he 
fights skillfully. But we are not so 
mushy - minded as to ease up on 
Communism because Communists 
are brave soldiers or good strate- 
gists. 


y gery preliminary platitudes 
out of the way—it’s a shame 
that we had to give space and time 
to them—let us return to our mut- 
tons. 

When on the 12th of June the 
news was released that Great Brit- 
ain, the United States and Soviet 
Russia had some months previous- 
ly signed a military alliance, many 
American newspapers went com- 
pletely “haywire” with enthusiasm. 
There may have 
been no harm in Editorial 
that; over-exuber- Contortionists 
ance is one of our 
American characteristics. But the 
harm came when editorial writers 
went into contortions in the effort 
to turn themselves and their politi- 
cal philosophy inside out. 

We have room for just one sam- 
ple out of hundreds. The New York 
Herald Tribune will serve our pur- 
pose. By way of introducing that 
metropolitan newspaper (though as 
the toastmaster says, no introduc- 
tion is necessary), the Herald Trib- 
une is an organ of old-line Ameri- 
canism, inheritor of the traditions 
of James Gordon Bennett and Hor- 
ace Greeley; it is conservative (as 
far as any one or anything can be 
conservative in these radical days) ; 
it is incorrigibly Republican (so 
much so as to be archaic if not obso- 
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lete politically); it enjoys almost as 
much favor as The New York Times 
with moneyed. people (those who 
used to have money 
and hope to have 
it again when the 
status quo ante New 
Deal has been re-established). 
Hence we might assume that the 
Herald Tribune could have no par- 
ticular enthusiasm about an alli- 
ance with a Communistic Power. 

But listen to this lyrical outburst 
from its leading editorial “Three 
Great Partners”: 

“The revelation yesterday of the 
text of the Anglo-Russian treaty, of 
Mr. Molotov’s dramatic visit to 
Washington and of the achievement 
of full unity of views among all 
three powers, both on the question 
of the second front and on the prin- 
ciples of ultimate peace settlement, 
shows that the essential founda- 
tions of victory and successful re- 
organization are being well and 
firmly laid. . . . So far as Europe is 
concerned it is perfectly obvious 
that the war can neither be success- 
fully waged nor satisfactorily end- 
ed except on the basis of a full, 
frank and equal understanding be- 
tween the three great partners who 
must either stand or fall together. 
. . . One may have confidence that 
here is a firm, genuine and realistic 
meeting of minds all around. This 
augurs well for the success of the 
military understandings; while the 
principles for ultimate settlement 
laid down in the treaty admirably 
suit the practical requirements of 
the problem.” 


Old Dog, 
New Trick 


66Q'TAND or fall together”! Oddly 
enough that very phrase is 


one that I used in an “America 
First” mass meeting not long before 
Pearl Harbor. I asked the audience: 
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“If we go into this war, how far in 
shall we go? If we go in at all, must 
we not go all the way in? Shall we 
say Sink or Swim, Live or Die, Sur- 
vive or Perish, we stand with Eng- 
land and the Empire”? The great 
audience returned a vociferous 
“No”! They did not think that we 
should “pledge our lives, our for- 
tunes and our sacred honor” to an 
alliance with Eng- 
land or any other 
foreign power. In 
that they agreed 
with Wendell Willkie (the pre- 
election Wendell Willkie) and with 
President Roosevelt (the Your-boys- 
are-not-going-overseas President 
Roosevelt). But now if the New 
York Herald Tribune makes the 
correct surmise, we are to stand or 
fall not alone with England but 
with Russia. Here is a new trio of 
musketeers, an Empire, a Commu- 
nistic Dictatorship and a Republic, 
one for all and all for one. 


Whole Hog 
or None 


ET us not be distracted from 

the main question by any aca- 
demic dispute on the difference be- 
tween an “Alliance” and an “Agree- 
ment.” England has an Alliance; 
we have an Agreement with Russia. 
But what’s in a name? We are 
sewed up just as tight in our Agree- 
ment as England in her Alliance. It 
would be as dishonorable for us to 
break our Agreement as for Eng- 
land to renege on her Alliance. Our 
word is as good as 
our bond; no matter 
with what formality 
or informality we 
pledge our word, 
once it is pledged we must keep it. 
The purpose of this paragraph is 
not to advocate perfidy but to ask 
the American people if they are 
aware that we have an alliance 


Word or 
Bond? 
Either! 
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with Russia and that we must 
“stand or fall together.” I confess 
that when my eyes first fell on that 
Herald Tribune phrase “to stand or 
fall together” I thought it to be a 
little splash of rhetoric appropriate 
to the occasion. But the words 
seem, after all, to have been delib- 
erately chosen. Unless we welch, 
unless we repudiate our plighted 
word, unless we lapse to the level of 
the von Bethmann-Hollweg dictum, 
“a treaty is a scrap of paper,” we 
are in this war to the end—sweet 
end or bitter end—to “stand or fall” 
with Britain and Russia. 


OSEPH E. DAVIES, former Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union, 
warned us a month before the reve- 
lation of the three-cornered compact 
(did he know of its existence?), that 
we must play fair with Russia. In 
a speech at Atlanta 


on May 4th he said: 
“Russia is mistrust- 
ful of Great Brit- 
ain and has yet to 
be convinced that the U.S.A. will 
not let it down after the war; 
America must do everything to 
win the confidence of the Russian 
people and to make Russia believe 
that we are wholeheartedly with 
her.” 

No, dear suspicious reader, the 
proper nouns in that sentence have 
not been juggled or transposed. 
Mr. Davies did not warn Russia that 
she must win the confidence of the 
American people; he warned the 
American people that they must 
win the confidence of Russia. He 
did not say that Russia must make 
us believe that she is wholeheart- 
edly with us; he said that we must 
make Russia believe that we are 
wholeheartedly with her. Time 
was when even the President of the 


Russia 
Suspicious 
of Us! 
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United States had to remind Russia 
that she must keep her pledge to us 
—a pledge to cease promoting Com- 
munist propaganda in our country. 
But now the tables are turned. 
Somehow we have become the party 
under suspicion. The rulers of 
Russia are suspicious of us but we 
must not be suspicious of them. 


W* really should hurry on. I! 
have not yet come to my chief 
concern, the danger of Communism 
in America as a result of the war. 
But there is one more sentence in 
that surprisingly pregnant speech 
of Mr. Davies that must not go un- 
noticed. It is like a “joker” in a 
congressional bill. He said, “Rus- 
sia will pull through 
if it has confidence 
that it does not risk 
betrayal at the peace 
table. “Betrayal,” no less. We 
must not betray Russia! We 
Americans are, in the mind of Mr. 
Davies, not above suspicion of 
“pulling a fast one” on Russia. 
The innocent, ingenuous gentlemen 
of the Kremlin fear that our wily 
American diplomats will “do them 
dirt” when the reckoning is made. 
It is to laugh. Or is it to weep? 
Or to gnash one’s teeth? 


Insult to 
Injury 


DON’T like the situation. I don’t 

see how any American can like 
it. The Founders of the American 
Republic, if confronted with a 
prophecy that after a brief century 
and a half of existence the govern- 
ment they established would find it- 
self so closely allied with an empire 
and a dictatorship that all three 
would be pledged to live or die to- 
gether, would, I think, have said 
that in such a case, they would 
never have undertaken the Revolu- 
tion. 
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AM—is it obvious?—an old-fash- 
ioned American, a George Wash- 

ington American (“no permanent 
alliances with any portion of the 
foreign world”), a Thomas Jeffer- 
son American (“no entangling alli- 
ances”), a Thomas Paine American, 
a Henry Clay American, a non-in- 
ternationalistic American. 

On a later page of this magazine 
Arnold Lunn says in effect that if 
England had not held Hitler, Hitler 
would be over here. The simple 
answer is that I don’t believe it. 
Hitler could not take England after 
Dunkirk when Eng- 
land’s army was in 
rout and almost all 
of her armament 
left behind on the French shore. If 
Hitler couldn’t cross twenty-three 
miles of channel to defeat a shat- 
tered British army, how could he 
cross 3,000 miles of ocean, making 
his way through the greatest navy 
in the world to attack a people of 
unlimited resources and of unques- 
tionable valor? If he were to at- 
tempt that mad venture, we should 
have no need of propaganda, “pep- 
talk,” morale boosting. Every man- 
jack of us would be spontaneously 
eager to fight him. If he ever came 
overseas we could annihilate him. 
We should have all 
occupied Europe as 
undeclared allies; 
we would smash him 
in front and they 
would stab him in 
the back. What did England have 
after Dunkirk that we have not now 
and had not then? Our great weak- 
ness at the moment is that our two- 
ocean navy is on seven oceans and 
our man power scattered here and 
there and over all the world. I am 
not now arguing against our fight- 
ing overseas. The time for that 


A Large 
Assumption 


Our 
Strength 
and Our 
Weakness 
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argument is past. I am answer- 
ing those who say that our own in- 
terests demanded an alliance with 
European Powers. It is a large as- 
sumption that we Americans would 
perish without a European alliance. 
We can take care of ourselves. 
Whether we can take care of every- 
body else “from Greenland’s icy 
mountains to India’s coral strand” 
is another question. But with or 
without allies we can take care of 
our own land. If that’s American 
jingoism, you may call me a Yankee 
Doodle Boy. 

Being that kind of American I 
cannot, in a spasm of uncontrollable 
joy, dash off a “Three Great Part- 
ners” editorial like that in the 
Herald Tribune. I cannot respond 
to the toast “Great Britain, the 
U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R., may they 
stand or fall together.” As far as I 
can go is to say that, since willy-nilly 
we have been signed up for that 
military alliance we must do our 
part honestly, vigorously, without 
stint, fighting to win, hoping for a 
quick and complete victory. But the 
Herald Tribune must not take it 
amiss if I cannot go all out for the 
stand-or-fall-together program. 


O return to the Russians. We 

resent the insinuation that they 
will have to watch us closely when 
the war is over and the settlement 
is being made. But that is not to 
say that tricky business has never 
been done at a peace table. Before 
Versailles, as Mr. Herbert Hoover 
reminds us in a small but precious 
piece of historical writing, America’s 
First Crusade, Great Britain and 
France had promised Italy “slices 
of Dalmatia, of Turkey (‘Smyrna 
and its hinterland’) and of Africa, 
as well as a ‘multitude of islands.’ ” 
Italy was gypped in the divvy. Jo- 
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sef Stalin doesn’t intend to be simi- 
larly victimized. So it is impor- 
tant to know just what promises 
were made to Litvinov and Stalin at 
the signing of the tripartite agree- 
ment. 

The editorial writer in the Herald 
Tribune seems to have had a peek 
at the secret document. He says 
“full unity of views” 
has been achieved 
“on the principles of 
ultimate peace set- 
tlement.” He has 
the advantage of me. All I know 
is what was handed out to the press. 
What those “principles” may be I 
can only imagine. I would like to 
believe that there has been behind 
the scenes no such bargainings as 
those reported by Mr. Hoover. “The 
governments of the Allies,” he says, 
“were committed to a maze of secret 
treaties dividing the spoils of vic- 


“Principles” ? 
What 
Principles? 


tory. Those treaties must never be 
forgotten because of . . . their proof 
of the implacable forces which domi- 
nate Europe.” The treaty with Italy 
dishonorably made and also dis- 
honorably violated may turn out 


to have been fateful. If it had 
not been for that treaty Italy might 
be with us today. If Italy were with 
us today the Mediterranean might 
be open to the English and closed 
to the Germans. In that case a 
Libyan front might have been im- 
possible to Rommel. In that case 
the Suez Canal and the Near East 
would be safe. And so on, and so 
on. Let’s hope it is not another case 
of “For want of a nail the shoe was 
a 

Dirty business indeed, the secret 
quid pro quo. Rumania was to 
have part of Serbia even though 
Serbia was on the side of the Allies 
and did not know of the Treaty. 
Britain, France, Italy and Russia 
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had agreed to divide among them 
not only Turkey, an enemy state, 
but Persia a neutral state. Britain, 
France and Japan had agreed that 
Shantung should be taken from 
China and given to Japan. Later 
when China joined 

the Allies, she was Shifty 
not informed that Business 
she was to be de- 

prived of her richest province. The 
British and the Arabs had a treaty 
of which the French said they knew 
nothing. 

It is not, therefore, a purely 
gratuitous suspicion that something 
has been promised to Russia, in the 
form not perhaps of “territorial ag- 
grandizement” which the Atlantic 
Charter rules out, but by way of 
“mandate” or whatever new dis- 
honest expression may be invented 
to cover up the crime of land-grab- 
bing. The Constitution follows the 
flag. Does the Communist Mani- 
festo follow the mandate? - 


TRUCE to supposing. The 

journalistic world as well as 
the diplomatic world knows that 
Russia has made definite de- 
mands: Esthonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, at least part of Finland, a 
large share of Poland, a slice of 
Rumania, and if she ultimately 
takes part in our 
war upon Japan, a 
sizable chunk of 
Manchuria. Newspa- 
per correspondents and radio com- 
mentators do not all agree on the 
details of the partition. One can 
hardly tell wherein they speak from 
knowledge and wherein they are 
giving their imagination a_ flyer. 
But such is the inevitable result of 
secret negotiations. Perhaps no one 
knows with certainty except Mr. 
Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Molo- 


“What's in 
it for Me”? 
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tov and Josef Stalin. So the guess- 
ing goes merrily on. But of one 
fact, no one who has cut his eye 
teeth can be doubtful—Russia is not 
in this war for love of the two great 
capitalistic countries. She wants 
something. To give her what. she 
wants may violate the Atlantic 
Charter. It may violate the more 
fundamental principle embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence: 
Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the 
governed; it may violate what we 
fought for in the last war: Self- 
determination of small peoples. It 
may violate everything except tra- 
dition and the immemorial custom 
of victors in warfare: “What we 
want, we take.” But what Russia 
wants she will get, or there will be 
the devil to pay. She will not weep 
and wail and sulk, and let it go at 
that, as Italy did. 


ON would expect that only those 
editors and commentators who 
have no ethics and no logic would 
look upon Russia’s claims with 
equanimity. A good many Catho- 
lics therefore have been surprised, 
and the more sensitive of them 


scandalized, to see 
in The Commonweal 
for several weeks in 
succession a “tolerant” view of those 
Russian claims. I must confess my- 
self among those who suffered a 
mild shock at reading in a Catholic 
journal such nonchalant, not to say 
cynical expressions as these: “To 
them [the Russians] self-determi- 
nation of peoples . . . sounds like 
mush”; “From a strictly realistic 
point of view, it must be granted 
that such claims are reasonable— 
if not moderate”; “In the eyes of 
common sense, the Russian claims 
are not only just, they are tradi- 
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tional, and they reflect precisely the 
same foreign policy as that of the 
Czars”! “There are times when 
small nations’ hopes for independ- 
ence simply do not correspond with 
reality”; “At the present juncture 
the governments of Great Britain 
and the U.S. cannot refuse to accede 
to these Russian demands, and 
grant their validity ‘in principle.’” 

The Commonweal desiderates in- 
deed some sort of guarantee that 
Russia “will not seek to crush in 
these peoples [the Finns, the Letts, 
the Poles, the Esthonians, the Lithu- 
anians and the rest] the things 
these people cherish 
—their language, 
their religion, their 
culture.’’ It ex- 
presses a wish that 
the “internal climate” of Russia 
(presumably atheism, Communism 
and tyranny) might be changed. It 
would welcome “guarantees and as- 
surances” in line with the Atlantic 
Charter, even though the guarantees 
and assurances were “hollow pre- 
tense.” 

In four numbers of The Com- 
monweal I have not been able to find 
an editorial statement repudiating 
the supposed Russian demands, or 
even sternly lamenting the diplo- 
macy that makes such demands 
seem “reasonable if not moderate.” 
On the contrary there is an inces- 
sant repetition of the words “real- 
ism” and “realistic,” which one 
would have expected in a journal of 
lower ethical and religious stand- 
ards than those of The Common- 
weal. The Russians-are “arrant 
realists,” while we Americans are so 
“inclined toward idealism” that we 
cannot see “what a mess the democ- 
racies could make of collective secu- 
rity” and how they “threaten the 
peace for which we hope” with their 


“Even 
Hollow 
Pretense”’! 





demands for complete freedom and 
independence,” but that “a victori- 
ous Russia, having borne the heat 
and the burden of the day, will not 
calmly accept the decisions of Brit- 
ish or American doctrinaire ideal- 
ism.” And so “we owe Russia a 
debt of gratitude for throwing some 
useful cold water over too roseate 
dreams” and providing a ‘‘cold 
douche for every idealistic . . . war 
aims speech.” 

I should not care to attempt an 
analytical commentary upon these 
unbelievable statements. But I can- 
not refrain from saying that I think 
there has not been 
in the history of 
Catholic journalism 
in America so un- 
blushing an aban- 
donment of both Catholic and 
American political and ethical prin- 
ciple. 

Reading these numbers of The 
Commonweal I felt a sinking at the 
pit of the stomach as if some tried 
and true companion in the effort to 
keep political thinking on a high 
plane had suddenly surrendered 
and gone over to the practitioners 
of moral mediocrity in journalism 
and politics. 

It is only fair to report that The 
Commonweal rejects in advance 
any kind of Russian hegemony over 
the Baltic states equivalent to abso- 
lute possession or domination. It 
would be interesting to know what 
form that moderated rule might as- 
sume under Russia. The U.S.S.R. 
is ostensibly a federation, but do the 
federated states possess home rule? 
If the federation were extended to 
Finland, Lithuania, Esthonia and 
the others, would those countries 
be free in anything resembling the 
freedom of our American States? 


Without 
So Much 
as a Blush 
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As for “mandates,” the word is a 
snare and a deceit. As Mr. Hoover 
says the big nations that accepted 
mandates after Versailles would 
not surrender them except upon 
compulsion, indeed except at the 
point of the sword. 


HE preceding pages must be evi- 
dence that this writer, and I 
think, a great many old - school 
Americans with him, has a mortal 
dread that during and after this 
war America the greatest strong- 
hold and sanctuary 
of democracy may 
become transformed 
into a hybrid, if not 
into a full - blooded 
Communistic state. The entente cor- 
diale with Soviet Russia bodes no 
good for our political future, even if 
it assures a military victory. If the 
military victory is achieved at the 
cost of surrender of democratic 
principle, it will cost too dear and 
will be equivalent to defeat. What 
we are defending is not any form 
of associated states but the original 
and authentic democratic idea. 
What some experimenters seem to 
be aiming at is not the salvation of 
the old U.S.A. but, under cover of 
war and an alliance, an American 
copy of the U.S.S.R. They would 
like to do with us what Rexford Guy 
Tugwell tried to do in Puerto Rico— 
communize political and economic 
life. They are hard at it. Even in 
the midst of war. Neither politics 
nor experimentation has been ad- 
journed “for the duration.” It will 
not therefore be enough to win the 
war; we must win the war and re- 
main what we are. 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty”; it is also the price of de- 
mocracy. 


Keep 
America 
American 





ON A CHINESE SCREEN 


By E.tza C. ForsBes 


HE does not hear me; 
Though I call her name, 
She stands, unheeding, 
Where the sunset’s flame 
Crimsons the blossoms 
Of the almond tree 
Against the evening’s 
Gray serenity. ., 


She is so still; 

Her eyes, untroubled, cool, 
As woodland water 

In a shadowed pool. 
Against her breast 

The ancient land has laid 
Its priceless treasure, 

In a strand of jade. 


Her robe is of the hue 

Of ivory, 

That clothes the slender 
Figure, tastefully, 

To where, below, 

Her tiny slippers peep 
Like scarlet poppies 
Waking from their sleep. 


She does not hear me; 
Year on year the same, 
I see her standing 

In the sunset’s flame. 

A graceful dream, 

Of the designer’s art, 
My little Hu-nan lady 
Has no heart. 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF E. A. ROBINSON 
PART I 


By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


HEN I first arrived at the Mac- 
Dowell Colony, near Peter- 
boro, N. H., in the early summer 
of 1929 (thanks to the kindness of 
Padraic Colum and the hospitality 
of Mrs. Edward MacDowell) there 
were some twenty-five artists of 
various kinds at work there; and as 
I had the good luck to live in that 
literary paradise until the end of 
September, preparing my life of 
Isabel la catdlica, I saw the coming 
and going of many celebrities. 
There were some gifted composers, 


including Ruth Crawford, Ethel 
Heier, Harold Morris, Charles Hau- 
biel and Celius Dougherty; all sorts 
of writers, of whom I remember es- 
pecially Thornton Wilder, Leonora 


Joseph Campbell, Rollo 
Walter Brown, the philosophical 
Dr. Morris Cohen, the charming 
poet Frances Taylor Patterson and 
the rotund, bearded Monsieur Jules- 
Bois, who had written love poems 
to Helen of Argos and had evolved 
a theory of the superconscious as an 
antidote to Freud; the great etcher 
Grant Reynard, a devout Episcopa- 
lian who used to kneel in prayer 
every morning before commencing 
work on three angels he was paint- 
ing for a church in New York; and 
two ex-Catholics who thought they 
were Communists, but may have 
come to their senses by this time— 
one of them a likable Italian sculp- 
tor with a pretty young painter- 
wife, the other a wild Irishman 
friend of theirs whose pastels of 


Speyer, 


barns, telegraph poles, country 
stores and out-houses might have 
seemed curiously “abstract” and 
“idealized,” considering the mate- 
rialistic philosophy he professed, if 
one had not remembered the ten- 
dency of extremes to meet. 

Each “colonist” had his or her 
studio in the pine forest, at some 
distance from all the rest, and all 
were intensely at work. Otherwise 
they should not have been there. 
Mrs. MacDowell tolerated none of 
the nonsense that brought discredit 
and failure to certain other so- 
called artists’ colonies. Although 
her heart was too big to harbor any 
religious, racial or political preju- 
dice, this magnificent lady, this Vit- 
toria Colonna of the twentieth cen- 
tury was also far above the modern 
obfuscation about right and wrong, 
and if perchance some black sheep 
appeared in the herd, notwithstand- 
ing all her vigilance, he was soon 
made aware, in polite terms admit- 
ting no reply, that someone was 
coming to take his place, for there 
was always a long waiting list. 

If she had been a Catholic, like 
her Paulist cousin, Mrs. MacDowell 
might have been an ideal mother- 
superior. She had an uncanny way 
of knowing everything that went 
on, without seeming to be at all 
curious or inquisitive. She spent 
her great energies, even when sick 
and half disabled, in caring for the 
comfort and welfare of her guests, 
and above all in helping them ac- 
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complish the work they had come 
to do. Her wise supervision and 
firm discipline were so seasoned 
with gracious understanding and a 
sense of humor that no one not actu- 
ally depraved could have harbored 
any sentiments toward her but 
those of affection, respect and grati- 
tude. She allowed no visiting at 
the studios—they were for work. 
Yet she arranged for a great deal 
of recreation in common: delight- 
ful impromptu concerts on Thurs- 
day evenings, memorable teas at 
her house on Sunday afternoons; 
and there was a most stimulating 
communal life, balanced as care- 
fully with the solitude necessary to 
an artist or to a contemplative as 
anything to be found outside a Car- 
melite convent reformed by St. 
Teresa of Avila. The men lived in 
one dormitory, the women in an- 
other. All breakfasted together in 


a large cheerful room at eight, and 
at six dined there, four to a table, 
when the day’s labor was done. 

To a newcomer, and especially an 
obscure one whose first book was 
not yet written, much less pub- 
lished, the dining room was a lit- 


tle bewildering at first. Artists are 
likely to be individualists of intense 
feelings and convictions which the 
habit of self-expression makes volu- 
ble. Imagine, then, the animation 
‘ and variety, the raillery, the argu- 
ments, of some two or three dozen 
poets of different varieties (com- 
posers and painters are poets fun- 
damentally), including not only a 
few enthusiasts for various “isms,” 
ranging from Freud to Mrs. Eddy, 
and from pacifism to nihilism, but 
such stanch conservatives as Dr. 
Cohen, who, though not a Catholic, 
taught the philosophy of law in a 
Catholic college, and Monsieur 
Jules-Bois, who, difficult as he was 
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to catalogue under the famous four 
degrees of French Catholicism — 
“catholique,” ‘‘bon_ catholique,” 
“trés bon catholique” and “prati- 
quant’ — always rallied stoutly to 
the defense of Catholic culture 
when it was attacked. And_ of 
course, as in all aggregations of hu- 
man beings, there were bound to be 
a few temperamental incompatibil- 
ities. If I were asked to make a 
classification, I should set down the 
musicians as the least “tempera- 
mental,” the most serene, the best 
balanced on the whole. Next come 
the painters and sculptors. Writ- 
ers are the most inflammable of all, 
so far as my observation goes. 
Thornton Wilder and M. Jules-Bois 
were so antipathetic (perhaps be- 
cause they were both such fine, in- 
tense artists) that if they happened 
to be in the same room at the same 
time, the air fairly quivered with 
vibrations of invisible conflict, even 
if no word was spoken. Lady 
Speyer could hardly think of the 
existence of Doctor Morris Cohen 
with composure, because, I fancy, 
he had the irritating Socratic habit 
of asking questions; and I shall not 
soon forget the peculiar curdling of 
the atmosphere that evening when 
she categorically denied some state- 
ment he made about Napoleon, and 
he, going quietly out of the room, 
returned with a volume of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, from which 
he proceeded to read an article that 
proved his point. But these were 
exceptional occurrences, the dis- 
cords that made the music more 
harmonious; and they only added to 
the general gaiety of a singularly 
good and friendly household. 

A new arrival in the dining room 
was always informed that he might 
sit anywhere except in a certain 
seat at a certain table in the mid- 
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dle. That was reserved for Edwin 
Arlington Robinson — not by his 
wish, of course, but as a tribute to 
the most distinguished poet then 
living in the United States, if not in 
the world. He had done most of his 
work during twenty-odd summers 
at the Colony. The veneration that 
every one accorded this shy and si- 
lent man was something immedi- 
ately felt to be genuine and spon- 
taneous. He was king by acclama- 
tion. Only two or three of the old- 
timers, who knew him well, had the 
temerity to sit at his table if there 
was any room elsewhere. ?; 
Robinson was then about sixty- 
one, and at the height of the fame 
that had come to him so late with 
the triumph of his Tristram. He 
was tall and spare, with wide, rath- 
er stooping shoulders and extreme- 
ly long fine nervous hands. One 


gathered that what he wanted most 


in life was to be let alone and to 
avoid all manner of conflict or un- 
pleasantness. He spoke little, even 
with his close friends, preferring to 
listen and to put in a word now and 
then than to hold forth, and never 
raising his voice so that anything 
he said could be heard in the gen- 
eral hubbub. When he talked at 
some length, it was rather hesitat- 
ingly and almost apologetically. 
Now and then he uttered a casual 
aphorism, witty, ironical, never 
malicious. He was a good racon- 
teur when he felt in the mood. 
During a conversation he would 
commonly stare at his plate, his 
cigarette, or his long hands. When 
he glanced up, his brown eyes were 
mild, inquiring, non-committal, 
though at times they would become 
sharp and penetrating. With 
strangers who sought to cultivate 
his acquaintance with some ulterior 
motive (and obscure authors and 
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dillettantes were always hounding 
him to read their manuscripts, to 
introduce them to publishers; or 
merely to give them an opportunity 
to boast of his acquaintance) he 
could enfold himself in that cold 
impenetrable silence which has 
reached its highest development in 
the typical New England character. 
There was shrewd truth in the ob- 
servation Thornton Wilder made 
about him one evening when we 
were watching him bend his long 
body over the pool table for a care- 
ful shot. “He is a-sublimated Yan- 
kee,” said Wilder with a grin. And 
it is true that Robinson had the 
Yankee’s dislike for flattery, effu- 
siveness, hypocrisy and chicanery. 
He would maintain a mysterious 
aloof silence rather than discuss 
something he was indifferent about. 
On the other hand, he could defend 
his real convictions with all the 
stubborn courage that is part of the 
heritage of Maine and Vermont. 
After breakfast he would put on 
an old white beach hat, pick up his 
cane, and start all alone down the 
trail that led to the studio where he 
had written most of his best poems. 
Like most true artists he put in 
long hard hours (it is the tyro or 
the poseur who is solicitous about 
overworking, lest he impair his cre- 
ative power, such as it is) and 
would seldom emerge from the 
woods until five o’clock or later. 
After dinner he would play a game 
or two of cowboy pool or billiards 
with Grant Reynard or some other 
of his older acquaintances. Then, 
gathering up a whole armful of de- 
tective stories, he would carry them 
off to his room, to get into bed about 
nine o’clock and read himself to 
sleep. This was frequently a long 
process, lasting until the small 
hours of the morning, for he suf- 
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fered much from insomnia, and 
would often read three or four mys- 
tery novels in a night. 


The first time I sat at Robinson’s 
table (the others all being full when 
I arrived) I don’t think we ex- 
changed a word except a reserved 
“good-morning.” I was just as pre- 
occupied with my work as he was 
with his, and we seemed to have 
nothing in particular to say to each 
other. I had no motive for seeking 
his influence, even had I so desired, 
for the publication of my /sabella 
had been arranged for in advance, 
and I wanted only to get it done. 
He certainly had no reason for 
wanting.to converse with me. 

A day or two later, we happened 
to leave at the same time, and to 
start down the trail almost together. 
He slowed his long stride a mo- 
ment until I found myself, rather 
to my surprise, walking along with 
him. I can’t remember that either 
of us said a word. It would have 
been impertinent for me to force 
my conversation on a man old 
enough to be my father, and he evi- 
dently preferred the society of his 
own thoughts. So we walked on in 
silence until we came to the path 
that turned off to his studio; there 
we parted, each with a nod, he to 
his workshop, I to my own a good 
mile farther on. 

That evening Robinson asked me 
to play a game of cowboy pool with 
him. From then on, we ran up a 
score almost every evening, and it 
was good sport, for we were fairly 
well matched, both being earnest 
players of indifferent skill. What 
interested me even more was to see 
this taciturn man begin to talk 
quite freely to me on all sorts of 
subjects. I have always had an 
idea that my silence (which per- 
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haps he thought more natural to 
me than it was) seemed by some 
psychological law of opposites to 
provoke speech in him. He was 
Yankee enough to be contrary, and 
I have seen this in other New Eng- 
landers: with the loquacious they 
will shut up like a clam, and with 
the taciturn (and I was temporar- 
ily taciturn, from preoccupation, 
fatigue, and other causes) they can 
become almost garrulous. 

One morning I discovered that a 
small infection, of which I had 
thought nothing, had extended over- 
night to include a whole toe, and I 
asked somebody where I could find 
an antiseptic. I had hardly fin- 
ished breakfast when Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell appeared at the door with a 
doctor. She insisted upon an im- 


mediate inspection of the foot, and 
blandly disregarding my assurance 
that I was all right, ordered my ef- 
fects brought from the Lodge half 


a mile away, and had me installed 
in the room next to Robinson’s, in 
the main building, where for the 
next two or three days following I 
sat in solitary grandeur with my 
foot in some noisome solution or- 
dered by the medico. It was but a 
slight temporary affliction, with 
happy consequences, for it not only 
demonstrated the watchful moth- 
erly care of Mrs. MacDowell, but 
it gave more opportunities than I 
might ordinarily have had to talk 
with Robinson, and in the course 
of that summer we became pretty 
good friends. 

What I now saw of his mind con- 
firmed in great measure the opin- 
ion I had formed of it from reading 
his poems at various times during 
the previous eight or ten years. The 
man who could write, as he had 
written in his “Captain Craig” 
(1902), of 
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“the rhythm of God 
That beats unheard through the 
songs of shattered men 
Who dream but cannot sound it!” ? 


certainly had in him some of that 
majestic simplicity that only a few 
poets ever, and most poets never, 
achieve. It must be admitted that 
he shared with Wordsworth, and 
with the generality of poets, the in- 
ability to sustain his best music for 
more than a few lines at a time. 
Such passages, however, are price- 
less, and I think not well enough 
known and valued; while every- 
thing he wrote was worth reading. 
Nevertheless I had always felt in 
his work a certain frustration 
which limited his scope and some- 
what muted his voice. A consum- 
mate master of the technique of his 
art, with a subtle ear for music and 
a profound insight into human na- 
ture, he often seemed involved in 
the conflict of a poetic soul with 
forces of heredity and environment 
which repelled and smothered him, 
even though they held some claim 
upon his loyalty to the very end. “I 
believe that genius can be stifled,” 
he said to me one day. “It can be 
crushed.” Certainly his own had 
not emerged from the struggle in 
full vigor. His mind had been 
formed by New England, by a Har- 
vard education, by all the disparate 
elements of a Protestant culture 
fading into agnosticism and unbe- 
lief, though still shot through here 
and there with light refracted from 
Catholic times. He could not whole- 
heartedly embrace the heroic past 
that he shyly venerated; nor could 
he, on the other hand, turn his back 
resolutely upon it, like Edna Millay, 


1 All quotations, unless otherwise noted, 
are from The Collected Poems of Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1929. 
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and find a certain lusty power in 
hedonism and despair—for art, 
after all, is of this world, and al- 
though the supernatural perfects 
and sublimates it, it remains in the 
category of the beautiful rather 
than the good or the true. Robin- 
son hesitated between affirmation 
and denial. A habit of oblique ne- 
gation was always warring against 
such positive elements in him as a 
firm and reverent belief in Al- 
mighty God, in all goodness, in life 
itself as such. A master of irony, 
he was perhaps too ready to resort 
to it. There is certainly a mor- 
dancy in 


“another flower that grows well 
And has the most unconscionable 
roots 
Of any weed on earth. Perennial 
It grows, and has the name of Sel- 
fishness; 
No doubt you call it Love.” 


But irony is a destructive instru- 
ment at best, and its edge is not 
without peril to the poetic spirit 


that lays hold of it. Even so, it is 
not so dangerous as the demon of 
“comparative religions” that thrusts 
his nose out of the same poem 
(“Captain Craig”): 


“*The man who wrote the deca- 
logue,’ pursued 
The Captain, having swallowed 
four or five 
Heroic spoonfuls of his lukewarm 
broth, 
‘Forgot the doctors. 
sometimes 
The man of Galilee (or, if you 
choose, 
The man who made the sayings of 
the man) 
Like Buddha, and the others who 
have seen, 


And I think 
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Was to men’s loss the Poet — 
though it be 

The Poet only of him we revere, 

The Poet we remember.’ ” 


The habit of negative expression, 
of cautious understatement, and of 
roundabout comparison grew upon 
Robinson with age. Notice the neg- 
atives and the implied negatives in 
almost any part of “The Glory of 
the Nightingales.” For example: 


“It was a place 

Accommodated more to his depar- 
ture 

Than to his entertainment or repose, 

And one from which he went out 
willingly 

And gratefully, into the sunless light 

Of a new morning that was not yet 
day, 

And was not time. 
longer need 

Of time for him, more than there 
was of rest. 

And there was nothing else on earth 
for him.” 2 


There was no 


Again from the same poem (the 
italics again are mine): 


“He was illuminated for three years 
With light that never revealed him 
to himself 
As a poor wick that he must satu- 
rate 
Unceasingly in order not to see it.” 


And: 


“There was a time for friends that 
was not now. 

If he should find a way back to 
himself. 

His enemies, long pursued 
long forsaken, 


and 


2 The Glory of the Nightingales. Macmil- 


lan. 1930. 
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Would be his friends; for death, 
living in them, 
Would be his life. 
answer yet. 

His fancies came and went, and 
were as vain 

As a dumb wave that he saw bur- 
rowing 

Among the weed-muffled rocks to 
find a sound 

That was not there. 
he stood, alone, 

A few rocks and the sea was all 
there was 

Of a life-burdened world except 
himself; 

And he was not yet small enough 
to carry 

A whole world’s burden... . 


There was no 


From where 


Robinson, like so many of the 
finest spirits of modern times—like 
his friend Percy Mackaye (in The 
Scarecrow), like Thomas Hardy (in 
Tess, Jude the Obscure, and The 
Return of the Native)—had a little 
streak of Manichaeanism in him. 
Thus (from “The Glory of the 
Nightingales”) : 


“Omnipotence 
Had erred enough already in fash- 
ioning 
His best friend as the devil.” 


and even more regrettably, 


“Look as he would, 

Life was a fabrication of the de- 
mons, 

On land, or in the sea, or in the air. 

A snake, seeing a man, could fright- 
en him 

And sting him to quick death; and 
a small fly 

Could sting him to slow death, with 
no aid 

Of dream or fancy.... 
er thing 


A far small- 
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Than a small fly had shattered 
Nightingale, 

And he was dying in his grand new 
house, 

Which he had always wanted, near 
the ocean. 

A tired bacteriologist, seeing him 
there, 

Might say there was a God.” 


Were all these opinions his? 
Probably not; his dramatic sense 
was good enough to permit him to 
set down objectively, as those of an 
imaginary character, thoughts that 
he did not share. On the other 
hand, when we find certain ideas 
emerging time and time again from 
the mind of any writer, it is reason- 
able to conjecture that they may 
have some attraction for him. Rob- 
inson, like sq many of the finest 
spirits of modern times — like 
Goethe, Tennyson, Alfred de Mus- 
set, and so many others — had not 
walked unscathed through the 
briars of Liberalism. If he was 
too sane, and he was, to be taken by 
the oriental pseudo-mysticism, the 
theosophical balderdash, that 
ruined the later work of Yeats, he 
did stumble over obstacles left in 
his path by the perhaps more obvi- 
ous devils of materialism. In the 
sonnet, “How Annandale Went 
Out,” which he first printed in 1910 
and took the trouble to republish 
with his “Nicodemus” in 1932, I am 
afraid he was condoning the pecu- 
liarly repulsive form of murder 
that is euphemistically called “eu- 
thanasia.” 

On the other hand, his more sub- 
jective poems reveal a sometimes 
rather determined but always sin- 
cere belief in the goodness of all 
life, a charity for the afflicted, a 
scorn of hypocrisy, cruelty and self- 
indulgence. I wish that more of 
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his later work had developed the 
brave affirmations .of his “Oc- 
taves,” written between 1890 and 
1897: 


“we forget 
The while we groan, that God’s ac- 
complishment 
Is always and unfailingly at 
hand. ... 


“To me the groaning of world- 
worshippers 
Rings like a lonely music played 
in hell 
By one with art enough to cleave 
the walls 
Of heaven with his cadence, but 
without 
The wisdom or the will to compre- 
hend 
His own perversity... . 


“We are too proud of death, and too 
ashamed 

Of God, to know enough to be 
alive. ... 


“Where does the dead man go?— 
The dead man dies; 

But the free life that would no 
longer feed 

On fagots of outburned and shat- 
tered flesh 

Wakes to a thrilled invisible ad- 
vance....” 


Many years later he could write, 
in “A Christmas Sonnet for One in 
Doubt” (1925): 


“Something is here that was not 
here before, 

And strangely has not yet been 
crucified.” 


There seems to be a hint here of a 
thought which he had expressed so 
well (not knowing, perhaps, that 
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St. Augustine had developed the 
same thesis long before), in his son- 
net “Calvary” (1890-1897): 


“Friendless and faint, with mar- 
iyred steps and slow, 

Faint for the flesh, but for the 
spirit free, 

Stung by the mob that came to see 
the show, 

The Master toiled along to Cal- 
vary; 

We gibed him, as he went, with 
houndish glee, 

Till his dimmed eyes for us did 
overflow; 

We cursed his vengeless hands 
thrice wretchedly,— 

And this was nineteen hundred 
years ago. 


“But after nineteen hundred years 

the shame 

Still clings, and we have not made 
good the loss 

That outraged faith has entered in 
his name. 

Ah, when shall come love’s cour- 
age to be strong! 

Tell me, O Lord—tell me, O Lord, 
how long 

Are we to keep Christ writhing on 
the cross!” 


Surely, at that time, he was not far 
from the Kingdom of God. And 
there was always a humility in his 
singing: 


“The dream of all my glory was un- 
done— 
And with a fool’s importunate dis- 
may, 
I heard the dead men singing in 
the sun.” 


To one who beheld him old, there 
was almost a prophetic self-portrait 
in the sonnet of his youth, called 
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“On the Night of a Friend’s Wed- 
ding”: 


“If ever I am old, and all alone, 

I shall have killed one grief, at any 
rate; 

For then, thank God, I shall not 
have to wait 

Much longer for the sheaves that I 
have sown. 

The devil only knows what I have 
done, 

But here I am, and here are six or 
eight 

Good friends, who most ingenu- 
ously prate 

About my songs to such and such 
a one. 


“But everything is all askew to- 
night,— 

As if the time were come, or al- 
most come, 

For their untenanted mirage of me 

To lose itself and crumble out of 
sight, 

Like a tall ship that floats above 
the foam 

A little while, and then breaks ut- 
terly.” 


Robinson had never married. 
Yet, though an old bachelor, he was 
certainly no misogynist. Women 
were still obviously attracted to 
him, and I think he rather liked 
this, as it was right he should; yet 
I never heard even the whisper of 
any scandal concerning him. Those 
who knew him better than I did 
said he had been in love with the 
exquisite lady who appears in so 
many of his longer poems, in a tri- 
angular pattern whose recurrence 
suggests the autobiographical. Like 
Dante’s Beatrice, she had been mar- 
ried to another, and was now dead, 
but deathless. But I must leave 
this side of him to those who are 
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better informed. I can only say 
that when I met him, Robinson 
seemed to be a man who had had 
a most lonely life, save for his po- 
etry and a few friends, and yet 
could smile his wry Yankee smile 
without bitterness, and make dry 
little jokes and epigrams at his own 
expense. He seemed middle-aged, 
rather than old; people were al- 
ways surprised to hear that he was 
over sixty. 

All in all, I liked him better than 
I had expected to from reading his 
poetry. He was not only tolerant 
of the opinions of others (a highly 
overpraised virtue in this our day), 
but he was truly charitable in his 
attitude toward them and in his 
judgments of them. If any one was 
maligned in his presence, he would 
think of something to say in favor 
of the victim. If this was impos- 
sible, he would keep silence, or 
change the subject. 

He always gave the impression 
of having a clean mind and heart, 
without being in any sense a 
prude. 

He had the same sense of conse- 
cration to his art that Milton had 
had. Feeling that he had been born 
to write poetry, he had never at- 
tempted anything else, even when 
threatened by starvation in earlier 
years; nor had he long remained in 
the sinecure job Theodore Roose- 
velt had once got for him, finding 
it intolerable to draw a salary for 
something he did not do. He pre- 
ferred a solitary life of reading and 
thinking in New York during the 
winter, and a summer of concen- 
trated work at the Macdowell Col- 
ony, even though it meant an in- 
come hardly sufficient for a bache- 
lor without dependents. Apprais- 
ing the free verse movement at its 
true value, he had never wasted any 
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time on it; and he lived to be read 
when most of the popular poetast- 
ers of the early twenties were for- 
gotten. In an age when it was gen- 
erally agreed that a long narrative 
poem could not be published and 
would never be read, he calmly 
composed his Lancelot, which he 
considered the best of his works, 
and despite the cold reception it 
had when Macmillan, almost by a 
miracle, printed it, he followed 
with Tristram. Every one was sur- 
prised, no one perhaps more than 
Robinson, when this became a best- 
seller. Nothing similar had hap- 
pened since Tennyson’s time. For 
the first time in his life he found 
himself with an income of a thou- 
sand dollars and more in any one 
year. Yet he continued to live as 
simply and unostentatiously as be- 
fore, absorbed in his friends and 
the planning of his last long nar- 
rative poems. 

One evening he asked me to read 
his “Rembrandt to Rembrandt” 
(1921), which he said, rather apol- 
ogetically, he considered “a pretty 
good poem,” and one of his best. 
Why he should have done this | 
don’t know, unless it was to show 
me his own artistic credo, which 
is plainly set down there. Robin- 
son himself, like Rembrandt van 
Ryn, had refused to prostitute his 
art for mere money or fame, for 
any 


“devil’s apple of unrest. ... 
The taste of death in life—which is 
the food 
Of art that has betrayed itself alive 
And is a food of hell.” 


He sincerely felt, as his Rembrandt 
did, that he was 


“but a living instrument 
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Played on by powers that are in- 
visible ;” 


and like Rembrandt he had assured 
himself that 


“You made your picture as your 
demon willed it; 

That’s about all of that. 
make as many 

As may be to be made,—for so you 
will, 

Whatever the toll may be, and 
hold your light 

So that you see, without so much 
to blind you 

As even a cobweb-flash of a mis- 
giving, 

Assured and certain that if you see 
right 

Others will have to see — albeit 
their seeing 

Shall irk them out of their seren- 
ity 

For such a time as umbrage may 
require. 

For there are many reptiles in the 
night 

That now is coming on, and they 
are hungry... . 

You are the servant, Rembrandt, 
not the master,— 

But you are not assigned with 
other slaves 

That in their freedom are the most 
in fear. 

One of the few that are so fortu- 
nate 

As to be told their task and to be 
given 

A skill to do it with a tool too keen 

For timid safety, bow your elect- 
ed head 

Under the stars tonight, and whip 
your devils 

Each to his nest in hell. . . . 


Now 
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You may be dead then, even as 
you may now 

Anticipate some other mortal 
strokes 

Attending your felicity; and for 
that, 

Oblivion heretofore has done some 
running 

Away from graves, and will do 
more of it. 


“That’s how it is your wiser spirit 
speaks, 

Rembrandt. If you believe him, 
why complain? 
If not, why paint? 

any event, 
Look back for the old joy and the 
old roses, 
Or the old fame? 
gone together, 
And Saskia with them; and with 
her left out, 

They would avail no more now 
than one strand 

Of Samson’s hair wound round his 
little finger 

Before the temple fell.” 


And why, in 


They are all 


If Rembrandt painted a self- 
portrait, so did Robinson in this 
poem. 

One day I reminded him that 
Goethe had had a sense of being 
dictated to when he wrote his best 
verse, and asked if he had ever felt 
anything of the sort. 

“I always do,” said Robinson 
simply, “in everything I write.” 

His Saskia was gone, and his 
youth too, and probably the best of 
the fame he would enjoy in his life- 
time. Yet he still wrote, painstak- 
ingly and conscientiously, because 
he felt constrained by a Power 
higher than himself. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 





STRATEGY OF PERSUASION 


By MARTIN FucHs 


T is now common knowledge that 

the war will be decided in the 
same part of the world whence it 
sprang: in Europe, and by the same 
means by which it started: an of- 
fensive action carefully prepared 
and conducted with overwhelming 
material superiority. Such offen- 
sive action cannot be undertaken 
and the war, consequently, cannot 
be won without the active sympa- 
thy and the ready co-operation of 
the oppressed peoples of Europe. 
The reactions, hopes and fears of 
these people, numbering now more 
than 100 million are of tremendous 
importance to the outcome of the 
war. For a long time the possibil- 


ity of their military resistance has 
been over-estimated. One does not 
rebel against crushing odds when 
the potential allies are thousands of 


miles away. It would, however, be 
an equally great error to under- 
estimate their potential strength 
once the war is actually carried to 
the European shores. 

In trying to analyze the reactions 
of the oppressed peoples in Europe 
along strictly objective and experi- 
mental lines we have to avoid two 
errors: that of generalization and 
that of reducing the problem to a 
simple antithesis. No two of these 
nations react in exactly the same 
manner toward oppression. Even 
within a single oppressed nation 
reactions are far from uniform. 
National history, character and 
tradition form the mentality and 
attitude of these peoples and not 
all suffer under the same kind and 
degree of oppression. Some are to- 


tally oppressed, not merely de- 
prived of their personal and politi- 
cal liberty, but implacably perse- 
cuted in their existence as a nation, 
as in the case of the Poles, Czechs, 
Serbs, Austrians, Greeks, Belgians, 
Dutch, Norwegians, the French in 
the occupied zone, etc., etc. Other 
countries and peoples are only par- 
tially oppressed, robbed of their in- 
dividual and democratic freedom 
but not of their national existence 
and independence. 

To this category belong the Hun- 
garians, Bulgarians, Rumanians, 
Slovaks, Croats, and above all the 
Italians and Germans themselves— 
in other words: the Axis powers 
and their allies. That the German 
and Italian peopjes are tyrannized 
over by their dictators is evident, 
but their fate and treatment appear 
enviable when compared with the 
brutal and systematic oppression 
of the first mentioned. The differ- 
ence of treatment and fate between 
the totally and the partially, be- 
tween the nationally and the po- 
litically oppressed peoples is of 
great practical importance in the 
matter we are discussing. To re- 
peat, we have to bear in mind that 
even within the same oppressed na- 
tion the whole population does not 
react in a uniform way. This is 
especially true of Italy and Ger- 
many. One would be completely 
mistaken in supposing that German 
opinion today is neatly divided into 
two opposing camps: a minority of 
fanatic and active Nazis and a large 
majority of resentful anti-Nazis. 
In reality, there is between these 
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two opposite poles a third category: 
that of the passive and indifferent, 
to which probably the great major- 
ity of Germans belong. 

Another mistake is frequently 
made by those writers and schol- 
ars who try to express the mental- 
ity of the European peoples by the 
simple antithesis of liberty and op- 
pression, of democracy and dic- 
tatorship. But there is more on the 
European mind than liberty and 
oppression, dictatorship and de- 
mocracy. There is hunger and cold, 
the war with all its terrors and 
hardships, speculation and discus- 
sion on how and when the war will 
end and what will follow. War 
weariness and the uncertainty of 
what will come after war are the 
dominant factors in the psychology 
of the oppressed peoples. As far 
as the German people are concerned 
three elements are, in our opinion, 


determining their present mental- 
ity and attitude: the reaction 
against Nazi oppression; the grow- 
ing war weariness; the fear of the 
future—the post-war period. 


Resentment against oppression 
and war weariness seem to move in 
the same direction and to reinforce 
each other. But this is not always 
so. War weariness may become so 
strong that some Germans may 
prefer a negotiated peace between 
the United Nations and Hitler, to 
Hitler’s defeat and consequently 
their own liberation at the price of 
a long war. On the other hand, if 
they see that a German victory or 
even a negotiated peace are virtu- 
ally excluded, the Germans may out 
of weariness prefer 2 quick defeat 
to a long and useless war. But 
here the third factor intervenes: 
the fear of the future, the fear of 
punishment and revenge which is 
not only retarding the formation of 
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an outspoken revolutionary spirit 
among the Germans but in some 
cases may indeed be so strong as to 
counteract the effects of war weari- 
ness and the hatred of oppression. 

The solutions the majority of the 
German people actually prefer are, 
in order of preference: a German 
victory without Nazi oppression; a 
quick decision and peace without 
Hitler—if they are assured of an 
honorable peace; if not, and if vic- 
tory is out of the question, resist- 
ance to the utmost in spite of Nazi 
oppression. 

For a minority of the German 
people the order of preference may 
be reversed. They would even ac- 
cept a “bad” peace in order to get 
rid of Hitler and Nazi oppression. 
But this, at present, applies only to 
a minority. 

If we try now to determine the 
general attitude in the other Euro- 
pean countries on the basis of the 
three psychological factors above 
mentioned we shall find mainly 
two trends of thought among two 
different classes of people. In the 
first category the uncertainty and 
fear of the future is stronger than 
the feeling of resentment against 
oppression (this is principally the 
case in the Axis countries and their 
allies). In the second category the 
knowledge that an Axis victory 
would mean continuous oppression 
to the point of annihilation out- 
weighs the privations and suffering 
of even a long war. In this class 
we find all those who are totally, 
i.e., nationally oppressed. The 
mentality of the latter is character- 
ized by a spirit of revolution, that 
of the former by a sort of fatalism. 

To transform this fatalism into 
a revolutionary spirit should be the 
main aim of the propaganda of the 
United Nations. In order to achieve 
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this change we have to impress on 
the Germans and Italians: That we 
are determined to fight the war 
with effective means and methods 
to a victorious end; that we will 
never consider a compromise with 
Hitler or Mussolini; that their 
hardships and sufferings will in- 
crease as the war goes on and is 
carried to their countries; that they 
cannot win the war, even at the 
price of prolonged hardships and 
even greater sacrifices; that they 
need not fear the peace of tomor- 
row provided that they turn against 
their oppressors as soon as we get 
to their shores. 

If these points are convincingly 
emphasized the majority of Ger- 
mans and Italians will prefer a 
quick decision and even a defeat 
to a long and increasingly hard war. 
That a minority in Germany is al- 
ready of this opinion is illustrated 
by this anecdote which is told all 
over Germany: Two friends, an op- 
timist and a pessimist, meet on Un- 
ter den Linden. Says the optimist, 
“We are sure to lose this war.” 
“No doubt,” replies the pessimist, 
“but—when?” 

This kind of propaganda will 
prove effective also among the to- 
tally or nationally oppressed peo- 
ples such as the Poles, Czechs, 
Serbs, etc. These people must be 
assured that their courageous re- 
sistance is not in vain and that their 
hopes for tomorrow will not be 
crushed. Of course, facts and 
deeds must accompany such propa- 
ganda. These nations would fight 
and actually are fighting even with- 
out our assistance; together with us 
they could weight the balance in 
favor of victory. To strengthen 
their faith and determination our 
propaganda has to counteract Axis 
propaganda which never ceases to 
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point out that any resistance of the 
oppressed nations is useless, that 
any hopes they might have for ac- 
tive assistance from the United Na- 
tions are utterly vain, that the 
United Nations use them as pawns 
in the war game and that, in spite 
of all assurances, England’s war 
aims are purely imperialistic. The 
betrayal of Munich is quoted as 
proof of this attitude and, unfor- 
tunately, the memory of Munich is 
still fresh in the minds of the na- 
tions of Europe. 

We must, therefore, be careful to 
conform our actions to our words, 
as our attitude toward any single 
one of these nations has a direct 
and decisive influence upon the 
spirit of them all. Poles, Czechs, 
Serbs and all others carefully 
observe the development of the 
Indian issue. It is up to us to dis- 
prove the spirit of Munich, to dis- 


pel their fears that the coming 
peace treaty might sacrifice their 
national independence to the de- 
mands of Soviet Russia or to an 
anti-Nazi, democratic Greater Ger- 


many. 

To allay the fear of the future 
constitutes the main difficulty in 
the co-ordination of our propa- 
ganda directed toward both cate- 
gories of oppressed peoples in Eu- 
rope, as our broadcasts carefully 
prepared for one particular coun- 
try can be heard by all alike. There 
are, however, a number of points 
that can be stressed indiscriminate- 
ly; for example: that we are deter- 
mined and that we are able to fight 
with effective means, at the right 
place and time; that we are moving 
nearer to the oppressed peoples 
(this is a particularly important 
point); that our former weaknesses 
are being overcome; that we shall 
never under any circumstances ac- 
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cept a peace with Hitler; that the 
enemy cannot win this war even at 
the price of still greater sacrifices. 

The most important question to 
be dealt with in the conduct of 
psychological warfare in Europe is 
the question of the people’s hopes 
and fears of the post-war period. 
This question is the most compli- 
cated and, at the same time, the 
most difficult to resolve, as the solu- 
tion which one nation may fear, 
may very well constitute the hope 
and goal of another. 

Before we discuss this matter 
further it may be useful to exam- 
ine how Nazi propaganda deals 
with the above mentioned psycho- 
logical factors. Berlin is trying to 


convince the oppressed peoples 
that the Allies cannot fight with 
adequate force; that a negotiated 
peace is still possible (to that end 
trial balloons are launched every 


now and then in the neutral cap- 
itals of Europe); that the Allies can 
at best prolong the war but never 
defeat Germany and, consequently, 
never win the war; that it seems 
preferable to endure the hardships 
of a long war and to make even 
greater sacrifices than to face a de- 
feat which would mean the whole- 
sale destruction of the German 
people and every German individu- 
ally. (Here again we meet with the 
presumption that Nazidom and 
Germany form an inseparable unit 
and that there is no way of shaking 
off the yoke for any German except 
by death.) 

In other words, German propa- 
ganda is trying to counteract the 
growing war weariness by empha- 
sizing the consequences of defeat, 
thus stimulating the fear of tomor- 
row. To the same effect schemes 
concerning the New Order in Eu- 
rope are circulated to show to the 
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weary, impatient people the fruits 
of victory. The satellite countries 
are given important places in this 
New Order, while no promises are 
made to the Czechs, Poles or Serbs, 
since these nationally oppressed 
peoples would never believe their 
oppressors and could easily inter- 
pret such promises as signs of 
weakness. The psychological treat- 
ment of the French, Norwegians, 
Dutch and Belgians varies accord- 
ing to the immediate situation. In 
any case the hardships of war are 
blamed on the “warmongers, im- 
perialists, plutocrats and Jews.” 

In view of this propaganda the 
main effort of the United Nations 
should be directed toward relieving 
the fears of tomorrow and toward 
comforting the oppressed nations in 
their plight. 

Propaganda directed to the Ger- 
man people presents another prob- 
lem. There is no doubt that the 
great majority of the Germans con- 
sider the Treaty of Versailles a 
major injustice and the source of 
all their economic and financial 
troubles since 1918. They consider 
it an injustice because, possessed 
by a manic fear of encirclement 
they are not aware of the fact that 
Germany is no less responsible for 
World War I. than for World War 
II. Also they firmly believe that 
the imperial armies never suffered 
military defeat and that Germany 
concluded the armistice on the 
strength of the promises laid down 
in the Fourteen Points of Presi- 
dent Wilson. The final form of the 
treaty they consider a_ betrayal. 
Long before Hitler this feeling was 
general in Germany and it was this 
conviction that made Hitler’s rise 
possible. Never did the parties of 
the Weimar Republic seriously at- 
tempt to change this belief. 
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It is this state of mind which 
makes the German people com- 
pletely distrustful of the Atlantic 
Charter or any other promise com- 
ing from the Allies. Goebbels’ 
propaganda fosters this distrust 
which is prevalent even among the 
anti-Nazis. On the other hand the 
fear of Communism is still alive in 
certain circles, not only among the 
outspoken Nazis. This fear, how- 
ever, may give way under the in- 
creasing burden of daily sacrifices 
and growing weariness and a Com- 
munist revolution may seem the 
only alternative to eventual de- 
struction by the revengeful op- 
pressed nations. No doubt, the 
majority of the German people 
would not object to an extermina- 
tion of the Nazi regime and its fol- 
lowers but what they fear is that 
such action would not stop there, 
but would reach every German- 
speaking individual regardless of 
his creed or political conviction. 
Stalin’s statement that “there will 
always be a German people and a 
German state” is intended to re- 
move this fear of the future from 
the Germans. Although this is ob- 
viously propaganda and not neces- 
sarily a statement of post-war pol- 
icy a considerable number of Ger- 
mans will give more credence to 
this Russian statement than to 
similar assertions coming from 
England or the U. S. A., not because 
they sympathize with Communism 
but because Russia was never con- 
nected in any way with the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

Also in the case of the Russo- 
German war the responsibility for 
the attack appears much clearer to 
the average German than the re- 
sponsibility for the war with Great 
Britain and France. Here is a 
chance for American propaganda 


to stress the fact that the American 
people and Congress were never as- 
sociated with Versailles, and that 
Congress repudiated it for the rea- 
son that the Treaty was considered 
a deviation from the principles of 
self - determination as proclaimed 
by Wilson. Such propaganda, how- 
ever, would need intelligent han- 
dling as the name of Wilson has 
been intimately associated in the 
minds of the German people with 
those of Lloyd George and Clem- 
enceau. 

On the other hand the repeated 
affirmation, that the United Na- 
tions discriminate between the Ger- 
man people and their leaders will 
not only meet with disbelief but, 
stated so bluntly, may even prove 
harmful. If such assurances were 
credited they would give the Ger- 
mans a feeling of security that 
nothing can happen to them what- 
ever regardless of the outcome of 
the war. As a German friend of 
mine told me in Paris shortly be- 
fore the war began: “Either Hitler 
will win the war and every German, 
even those who don’t like him, will 
profit in the long run by a German 
victory and its economic conse- 
quences; or we lose the war and 
then Hitler and his gang alone will 
be the scapegoats, while nothing 
will happen to us. So why run the 
risk of opposing Hitler now?” 

The contrary assertion that the 
whole German people and _ that 
every German individual is respon- 
sible for the war and for oppression 
in the same manner as the Nazi 
clique, and that he will be treated 
accordingly is no less dangerous 
than the blind acceptance of the 
thesis of “the other Germany” (Das 
andere Deutschland) which ab- 
solves the German people in ad- 
vance of any and every responsibil- 
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ity, clears it of every suspicion and 
assures it of absolute impunity and 
even of an equal treatment with 
the United Nations after the war. 
Unfortunately the psychological 
war waged so far by the United 
Nations propaganda against the 
Third Reich has been exclusively 
inspired by one or other of these 
unpsychological and equally dan- 
gerous concepts. The best and 
soundest method of propaganda 
based on the careful examination 
and appreciation of all the really 
important psychological factors lies 
between these extremes. What we 
must tell the Germans, the German 
people as well as every individual 
German, is: “If you support Hitler 
to the end, then you will share his 
fate and be destroyed with him; we 
could not, then, prevent the op- 
pressed nations of Europe from 
taking their revenge, even if we 
considered such a revenge unwise. 
But if you cease to follow Hitler, 
if you no longer support his war 
effort, if you practice sabotage and 
slow down war production, if you 
desert his cause and seriously pre- 
pare for a revolution, then we will 
accept the fact that the German 
people are not to be identified with 
the Hitler regime and we will act 
accordingly. We wish to have 
faith in you. But you must give us 
some proof of your sincerity. We 
understand your distrust but you 
must understand ours after the ter- 
rible experiences of the last twenty- 
five years. We have already shown 
you our goodwill from 1924 to 
1938—almost to the point of weak- 
ness, now it is up to you to dispel 
our misgivings by acts.” Such a 
line of propaganda would, in our 
opinion, have the best psychological 
effect. 

To some extent, distrust of the 
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ultimate aims of the victors is influ- 
encing even the peoples now total- 
ly oppressed by Germany but previ- 
ously abandoned by the Allies. 
Munich is ‘not forgotten in Europe. 
And the Jugo-Slavs, Czechs, Greeks 
and Austrians may well think that 
they failed to get adequate support 
in time. But in these cases distrust 
is overcome and more than compen- 
sated for by the fact that these na- 
tions, with the only exception of the 
Austrians, have an official repre- 
sentation abroad which cares for 
the interest of the nation, takes part 
in the common fight, and is recog- 
nized as such a national representa- 
tion by the Allied Great Powers. As 
well as a government in exile they 
have their national armies which 
one day will take part in the libera- 
tion of the occupied homeland, they 
are daily addressed in their own 
language and by voices well known 
to them in the different radio broad- 
casts originating in London and 
New York. To those voices they 
give more credence than they would 
to American and English voices 
alone. By a symbolic act they have 
been intimately associated with the 
war effort and the peace aims of the ° 
Allied Great Powers—they are now 
partners of the United Nations. 
But must not the very existence 
of these governments in exile, the 
very existence of that circle of the 
United Nations from which Free 
Germans, and Free Austrians, Free 
Italians, Hungarians, etc., are still 
excluded, increase the natural dis- 
trust of these peoples? If we pro- 
claim that our war is a war against 
Hitler and Hitlerism only and not 
against Germany and the German 
people—for British, as well as 
American propaganda has up till 
now harped mainly on that theme 
—then there seems to be no reason 
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why Free Germans, Free Austrians, 
Free Italians, etc., should not be 
admitted into the United Nations, 
and should not have their anti-Nazi, 
anti-Fascist, and—in the case of 
Austrians and Italians—even their 
anti-German fighting units. Propa- 
ganda which is not sustained by 
and confirmed by facts will be use- 
less in the long run and even harm- 
ful. Only by the recognition of a 
representation in exile, the forma- 
tion of a fighting unit, and full ad- 
mission into the United Nations, 
could the German people be con- 
vinced of the sincerity of the At- 
lantic Charter. Such a course of 
action would not only prepare the 
ground for a_ successful propa- 
ganda, but would in itself be in- 
finitely more effective than mere 
words and phrases. The German 
people as well as the peoples of the 
United Nations have heard enough 


speeches and proclamations. What 

they want are facts, deeds. 
Obviously, propaganda alone will 

not win a war. Broadcasts and gov- 


ernments in exile cannot and will 
not replace bombers, tanks and 
cruisers. But they should not be 
underestimated. They can be in- 
valuable in preparing the ground 
for the coming offensive of the 
United Nations in Europe; they can 
slow up and seriously hamper the 
enemy’s war effort, and they can 
create a most powerful ally whose 
fighting station is in the very heart 
of the enemy’s positions and strong- 
holds. The war from within can 
help to shorten the war from with- 
out by months, maybe by years. 
Psychological warfare along the 
lines shown here can save billions 
of dollars and more important, mil- 
lions of American lives. Hitler has 
shown himself a master so far, not 
only in the strategy of terror, but 
also in the strategy of persuasion. 
Much of his success is partly or 
even mainly due to this strategy of 
persuasion which he and his staff 
have used as a powerful military 
weapon. The time is come for us 
to beat him at his own game. 
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CLEAN 


By ANNA BEATRICE MURPHY 


T was mid-August, and Kevin was 

glad to be alive. It was the first 
time he could ever remember being 
glad to be alive in August. But he 
was. Glad all through. He put his 
hands on the top rail of the fence 
and vaulted over. He walked along 
the edge of the wheat field for a 
yard or so. 

He hadn’t minded Winter, for 
there was always the kitchen stove 
and ham and cabbage at the end of 
the day, or the subway in the mean- 
time to duck into from the cold. 
And even the dirty slush was white 
snow for a few minutes. 

And there was something about 
the Spring—maybe it was the dusty 


greening of the one tree on his 


street. Once he had been taken up- 
town on an outing and had seen a 
whole three-city-block area where 
the brown buildings were set in 
green grass, and shadowed by old 
trees. There were baseball games 
‘and toys of all kinds. But when 
they asked him what he wanted to 
play, he had gone off without an- 
swering—off by himself to roll and 
roll on the grass. Maybe it was be- 
cause the dusty tree reminded him 
of that grass. His Pop used to 
whale him for sitting up in the tree 
instead of peddling his shopping- 
bags on Forty-second Street. But 
he wasn’t whaled as hard for that 
as for other things. Maybe Pop re- 
membered green grass, too. 

Kevin vaulted back over the fence 
to the road. He used one foot to 
cover the other with the soft dust. 

He had definitely been glad in 
Autumn, when the nights got cool. 


There was less stale sweat in un- 
dershirts and overalls, then. The 
smell of Dago garlic faded a little. 
And at last the day came when you 
could close the windows against the 
roar of the El, the crash of trucks, 
and the endless screaming of peo- 
ple. 

But to be glad to be alive in Au- 
gust! Kevin dug his toes into the 
earth and reached up till his fingers 
touched the oak limb. 

It was hot. The sun beat down 
just as relentlessly on the dusty 
road as it had on Third Avenue. 
Keven sweated just as he had for 
fifteen Augusts. And there wasn’t 
any more air to stir the yellow 
wheat than there had been to flutter 
the wash on the roof. It was as hot 
an August as Kevin had ever 
known. But he was glad to be alive. 
He always thought he hated August 
because he hated heat. But now he 
was hot, and he loved August. 

Kevin climbed up on the fence, 
right out in the sun, and pulled a 
stalk of wheat. He ran a dusty 
hand down his chest under his 
shirt, down below his chest to the 
point where his britches divided his 
stomach in two. When he brought 
his hand out again, it was muddy, 
wet with sweat. But it wasn’t dirty. 
That was it, it wasn’t dirty. It was 
brown, not black. August out here 
was clean. Clean. That was what 
he had hated about August. It 
had always been dirty. Oil. Tar. 
Smoke. Rotting garbage. Foul 
plumbing. No matter how you 
washed, you were always dirty. 
But August out here was clean. 
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The earth made your body brown, 
but so did the sun. And when you 
washed, you were gold. On Third 
Avenue, you had to use lye soap, 
and scrub and scrub, and all you 
could do was change from black to 
yellow-gray, because the water you 
started with was sooty and rusty. 

But out here you didn’t need 
soap. Just water. Water with no 
color to it. Water clearer than the 
air on Third Avenue. You just 
plunged in, and gasped, and jumped 
up and down. And the water 
turned brown from the mud you 
stirred up, but it was still clean. 
And you came out clean. 

Kevin was glad to be alive in Au- 
gust because he knew without 
learning, the reason his Pop didn’t 
whale him as hard for sitting in the 
dusty tree as he did for other things. 
He had discovered that boy and 
earth belong together. He had 
learned that boys are clean, outside 
and inside. 

He had only been here two weeks, 
but already he had forgotten the 
corner stories—forgotten he ever 
knew any. The week he landed a 
cow had calfed, and Kevin had had 
to stand by and hold the lantern, 
because she was having it hard, and 
needed help. And he hadn’t winked 
knowingly inside. And only yester- 
day he had cleaned out the stable, 
pitching the droppings into the 
barnyard, and he didn’t connect the 
smell of manure with bad plumb- 
ing. 

Kevin chewed a fresh stalk and 
watched berry pickers across the 
road, at the bottom of the hill. One 
of the kids had wandered away 
after a butterfly. He was almost 
in front of Kevin, almost at the 
top of the hill, just where the 
bend in the road began. Kevin 
could see all around the bend, but 


the kid couldn’t. Kevin straight- 
ened his shoulders a little. The kid 
had always lived in the country, 
and his people before him. The kid 
had always been clean. He didn’t 
know what dirt was— only earth. 
But Kevin knew. Kevin knew what 
it was like to become clean. He 
could see more of the country than 
the kid, he knew more about it, 
though he’d only been there two 
weeks. He could see around the 
bend. Kevin didn’t think about 
these things, but he knew them. All 
he thought was, it’s August, and it’s 
swell! 

Kevin looked around the bend, to 
where the dirt road crossed a mac- 
adam road. He could see cars pass- 
ing. Kevin knew all about cars— 
big cars that roared, and moved like 
a bullet. The kid knew about cars, 
too. But they were clumsy old 
things that chugged and sputtered, 
and didn’t go over twenty miles an 
hour—like the cars passing on the 
macadam road. 

Then Kevin heard another car— 
that roared. He hated it, even when 
it was still out of sight. He re- 
sented Third Avenue barging into 
his new August, his clean August. 
It made him suddenly remember 
stench, and noise, and dirt, and he 
hated it. The car shot past the in- 
tersection. Powerful. Low slung. 
With the top down. It reminded 
Kevin of something else, too. 
Scream. Screech. Rush of people. 
A kid mangled in the street, and a 
man saying, “Tough, but he’s a 
damn sight better off dead in this 
hell hole.” And Kevin remembered 
that the man was close enough to 
yank the kid out of the street, if 
he hadn’t been afraid he’d slip un- 
der the wheels himself. 

Kevin turned his eyes away from 
the crossroads, back to the kid. The 
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kid saw his butterfly lazily drifting 
its wings on a stone in the road. 
The kid moved away from the ditch 
into the road. Slowly. Slowly. 
Creeping up on the butterfly. Kevin 
watched. He wondered if the kid 
would catch the butterfly. And 
what he’d do with it, if he did catch 
it. The corner gang used to catch 
flies, and pull off their legs and 
wings. Somehow, Kevin knew the 
kid wouldn’t do that. Slowly, slow- 
ly, closer and closer... 

Suddenly Kevin stiffened. Roar. 
Screech. Kevin heard the car turn 
into the dirt road. The kid didn’t. 
He was too busy with his butterfly. 
Kevin yelled and the kid looked up. 
He heard the car, now. He didn’t 
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move. Kevin could see the terror 
on the kid’s face. The car roared 
louder. Powerful. Low slung. The 
kid. A damn sight better off dead. 
It wasn’t hell out here. It was clean. 

Kevin slid off the fence. He was 
glad to be alive in August. He 
wanted to be alive. The kid was too 
scared to move. He’d always been 
clean. He didn’t know how good it 
was. ... If he hadn’t been scared to 
die.... The roar. Too fast to stop. 
The kid. The nose of the bullet 
coming around the curve. ; 

Clean... 

Kevin streaked into the road. He 
hit the kid square in the middle, 
and did not hear him thump on the 
clean earth. 


JUDGMENT 


By ALIcE Brown 


The scene, so far as eye can compass it, is illimitable, Left, Right and 
Back an unbroken stretch of barren land, not brownish, as of dead leaves, 
but a solidified gray shadow not commonly found in nature and perhaps 
familiar to intelligences other than ours, to embody some hidden meaning 


mysterious to man. At Right is a gnarled, leafless tree with two bare 
branches making the form of a cross. On one of the branches is a small 
bird who sings, from time to time, in quick outbursts of variant melody. 
At Middle Left, lying flat to the ground, is The Leader, a man in gray- 
green uniform that, one could say, a touch might rend like rotted leaves. 
Now and again, he stirs an arm or leg slightly, but as if unable to do more. 
He speaks. 


THE LEADER: What is this place? 

It feels unstable, but it must be land, 

The earth, my earth that I was born to rule, 

I and the compeers of my kingly blood, 

They who, though missing now, had stormed and surged 
With me and whelmed our consecrated might 

Over the vile non-Aryan hordes who dared 

Withstand me on my God-appointed way. 
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What is this holding, mine, since all is mine, 
What unmapped acres of my heritage? 

It might be Flanders, stretched so darkly shoal, 
Though farther than the strand of any sea 

It seems to run and, though a million times 
I’ve striven to take the distance in 

Until my eyestrings writhed in agony, 

I could not bathe them in a circling sea: 
Nothing but land and land. If I could move, 
But draw a foot up under me and rise 

That they might see me, my unnumbered host 
Somewhere at hand, withdrawn in tender awe, 
To guard what they must think my sacred sleep, 
How they would rush to me and roar my name, 
In acclamation: “Leader! thou our Leader, hail and hail!” 
Where are they all? Is no life anywhere? 

Is this the crown of our omnipotence 

That, where we pass, not even those poor weeds 
Calling themselves Mankind, being not elect 

To shape, like us, God-given destiny, 

Lie mute beneath the thunder of our feet? 

Yet I could laugh—if I remembered how— 

For there’s a speck of life there on a tree, 

That mongrel tree, misshapen like a cross, 

A bird that ever, to my tortured gaze, 

Directs his small beak upward, as to sing— 
Without a sound, or so it seems to me, 

Here in this circuit of strange sorceries. 


The bird, as though responsive to some unseen Power, is singing 
gloriously. The Leader, guessing at this, though his own ears still fail to 
hear, is enraged and cries out. 


Come! come to me! I am your Leader! Come! 
I bid you, I command you, come to me! 

For though I call and call, I cannot hear 

Even the words of my own mouth, nor could 
That bird have heard me, for he does not stir 

A startled feather, but still stands at ease 

There on his bough and sings. What is this place 
Where I am stranded? Am I still on earth, 

The earth I was so near to swallowing down? 
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Or is this but the nightmare of a god, 

One who had risen so swift to deity 

That the strained armor of his mortal flesh 
Did for a moment cease to bear him up, 
Though for a moment only, and he might, 

In his all-knowingness, still dream a dream 
Of what it is to be but puling man, 

The more to strengthen that exulting sense 
Of his own power, and teach him ways to rule 
The slavish litter spawned to be his prey? 


He stirs uneasily and sets his teeth in anger that he cannot rise. 
Again he speaks. 


But I could swear— 
If once I did but quell this desperate dream— 
Or I could laugh—laughter, I said—what’s that? 
I have forgotten. But this is but disguise, 
Some wild transfiguring worn by Time himself: 
For I could swear I have lain here alone 
For millions upon millions of such days 
And nights, and found them each a million years, 
And every year a Thing of rotting flesh 
To be swept downward into some deep cleft 
Not to be seen from here where I do lie 
And cannot rise, not even to the height 
Of that gaunt limb where sits a witless bird 
Intoning foolish lilts I cannot hear. 
No! no! these be but dreams, wild tortuous dreams 
Meant to deny a god his ecstasy 
And hold him here inert, a rotting clod, 
Prisoner of silence, grayness and wide space! 


And the bird sings on. 





PSEUDO-CHRIST 


By RIcHARD GINDER 


66 A ND it came to pass, after these 

things, that in the sight of all 
Jesus took clay from the pools 
which He had made, and of it made 
twelve sparrows. And it was the 
Sabbath when Jesus did this, and 
there were very many children with 
Him. When, therefore, one of the 
Jews had seen Him doing this, he 
said to Joseph: Joseph, dost thou 
not see the child Jesus working on 
the Sabbath at what it is not lawful 
for Him to do? And He has made 
twelve sparrows of clay. And when 
Joseph heard this, he reproved Him, 
saying: Wherefore doest Thou on 
the Sabbath such things as are not 
lawful for us to do? And when Jesus 


heard Joseph, He struck His hands 
together, and said to His sparrows: 


Fly! And at the voice of His com- 
mand they began to fly. And in 
the sight and hearing of all that 
stood by, He said to the birds: Go 
and fly through the earth, and 
through all the world, and _ live. 
And when those that were there 
saw such miracles, they were filled 
with great astonishment.” 


And so were we when we first 
read of the incident. It is quoted 
from “The Gospel of Pseudo-Mat- 
thew”—one of the apocryphal writ- 
ings—and probably has no founda- 
tion other than in the imagination 
of the writer. If All Quiet on the 
Western Front and Gone With the 
Wind had their imitations, you may 
be sure that the Gospels and Epis- 
tles could not be long extant with- 
out meeting competition. We have 
the “Proto-Gospel of James,” “The 


Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew,” “The 
History of Joseph the Carpenter,” 
“The Gospel of Thomas” — “of 
Nicodemus,” “The Report of Pilate,” 
“The Death of Pilate,” and “The 
Avenging of the Savior,” to mention 
a few. 

The hidden life of our Lord is 
especially tempting to the writers of 
apocrypha—the hidden life, and the 
childhood of Mary. It must be 
said here, by the way, that not all 
the “fake” gospels were fabricated 
from whole cloth. Very often they 
assimilated good sound tradition 
and built their fictions on a sub- 
structure which has come directly 
from the apostles and disciples. 

So, after Mary’s biographer has 
carried us through the maze of 
visions, signs and portents accom- 
panying the marriage of Joachim 
and Anna and the subsequent birth 
of their child, he bends his narra- 
tive to accommodate the tradition 
of the Presentation of Mary in the 
temple. 

Joachim and Anna take their 
child up to the temple—the priest 
receives Mary — “And he set her 
down upon the third step of the 
altar, and the Lord God sent grace 
upon her; and she danced with her 
feet, and all the house of Israel 
loved her.” 

How confidently the author sets 
down his last clause—“And all the 
house of Israel loved her”! 

Pseudo - Matthew has a version 
differing from that of James’, just 
cited. He says that “When she was 
put down before the doors of the 
temple, she went up the fifteen steps 
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so swiftly, that she did not look 
back at all... and when she was 
three years old, she walked with a 
step so mature, she spoke so per- 
fectly, and spent her time so assidu- 
ously in the praises of God, that all 
were astounded at her and won- 
dered; and she was not reckoned a 
young infant, but as it were a 
grown-up person of thirty years 
old.” 

Poor Mary! What have they not 
done with her! She had no child- 
hood—she grew up overnight—at 
three, “as it were, a grown-up per- 
son of thirty.” 

When Mary was fourteen, she 
could no longer be kept in the 
temple. She had vowed her virgin- 
ity to Almighty God, so that a cus- 
todian must be found for her. The 
high priest summoned the people 
to the temple and cast lots—and the 
choice fell on the tribe of Judah. 
Then he told all the bachelors of 
Judah to return on the morrow with 
their rods, — these to be collected 
and placed overnight in the Holy of 
Holies—then to be redistributed. A 
dove would then arise from one of 
the rods—its owner would be the 
designate of God. (This poor dove 
is overworked in the apocrypha; 
the figure originates doubtless in 
the form taken by the Holy Ghost 
at the baptism of our Lord. But 
the spurious writers use a dove to 
mark anything at all out of the 
ordinary.) 

On the appointed morning, the 
men assembled—the rods were re- 
moved from the Holy of Holies— 
and nothing happened. Consterna- 
tion. The priest re-entered the 
holy place and was notified by an 
angel that he had overlooked one of 
the rods—the shortest one. As Jo- 
seph took it—the dove flew forth— 
then, “Joseph began bashfully to 
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address them, saying: I am an old 
man, and have children; why do 
you hand over to me this infant, 
who is younger than my grand- 
sons?” 

Thus Joseph is stamped as an old 
man when there is not a verse to 
support that assumption to be 
found in the inspired Gospels. 

The story of the choice of Mary’s 
spouse has another variant. Ac- 
cording to this, there were only five 
or six suitors, and they buried their 
rods. Joseph’s sent forth a green 
shoot overnight. This second ver- 
sion is comparatively more credi- 
ble than the first. After all, why 
should the high priest have made 
such a ceremony of the incident— 
why should he have made two trips 
into the Holy of Holies, which was 
entered but once a year—and that 
on the Day of Atonement. 

The accounts of the birth of our 
Lord are curious for the fact that 


none of them expands St. Luke’s 
“There was no room for them in 


the inn.” The journey to Bethle- 
hem is interrupted, “For the time 
when she should bring forth was at 
hand.” Joseph takes his spouse in- 
to a nearby cave and— it seemed 
only natural to the simple mind 
of the writer—sets off at once for 
help. 

In the meantime, Mary bears her 
Son-—“And as soon as He was born, 
He stood upon His feet, and the 
angels adored Him.” Joseph re- 
turns with two helpers — but they 
are not needed, for “A virgin has 
conceived, a virgin has brought 
forth, and a virgin she remains.” 

The third day after this, Mary 
takes her Child into a stable, plac- 
ing Him in a stall, that the ox and 
ass might adore Him. It is the un- 
convincing way chosen by Pseudo- 
Matthew for fulfilling Habacuc’s 
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prophecy: “Between two animals 
thou art made manifest.” 

It is only after three more days 
in the stable that the Holy Family 
enters Bethlehem, en route to 
Jerusalem for the Circumcision on 
the eighth day. 

The flight into Egypt opens the 
fanciful accounts of our Lord’s 
youth,—presenting Christ as a kind 
of enfant terrible, to borrow 
Renan’s epithet. On the way to 
Egypt, dragons quail at the ap- 
proach of the Child, lions and pan- 
thers adore Him, showing their 
reverence by bowing their heads 
and wagging their tails. 

The writers of our own Gospels 
—the inspired writers—saved their 
time for the mighty matters of sal- 
vation; every word was weighed 
with careful consideration. Not so 
with the apocrypha; ‘these are com- 
fortable gospels. They show Mary 


and Joseph bickering with each 
other just as though they were 
occupying a furnished room some- 
where in present-day America. 
Mary is tired and sits beneath a 


palm tree. Looking up, she sees it 
full of fruit and says to Joseph: “I 
wish it were possible to get some of 
the fruit of this palm”—even as you 
or I might say it. Joseph replies: 
“I wonder that thou sayest this, 
when thou seest how high the palm 
tree is; and that thou thinkest of 
eating its fruit. I am thinking more 
of the want of water, because the 
skins are now empty. ...” The 
Holy Child commands the tree to 
bend down; they gather the fruit— 
then He commands a fountain to 
gush forth from its roots, that they 
may slake their thirst. 

Joseph must have been exhausted 
by that trip to Bethlehem, too, for 
he speaks none too gently to Mary. 
Once he orders: “Sit still on thy 


beast and do not speak superfluous 
words.” Again, when he tells her 
of the handmaids waiting outside 
the cave, at the time of our Lord’s 
birth, Mary smiles. Joseph is 
testy: “Do not smile; but prudent- 
ly allow them to visit thee, in case 
thou shouldst require them for thy 
cure.” 

But we must continue our flight 
into Egypt with these unreal per- 
sonalities. Joseph says: “Lord, it 
is a boiling heat; if it please Thee, 
let us go by the seashore, that we 
may be able to rest in the cities on 
the coast.” Jesus says: “Fear not, 
Joseph; I will shorten the way for 
you, so that what you would have 
taken thirty days to go over, you 
shall accomplish in this one day.” 
“And while they were thus speak- 
ing, behold, they looked forward, 
and began to see the mountains and 
cities of Egypt.” 

A few more steps and they neared 
a great temple at Sotrina. On their 
entrance, 355 idols fell shattered on 
their faces, as if to adore their God. 
“Then all the people of that same 
city believed in the Lord God 
through Jesus Christ.” 

The apocryphal writers are in 
their glory when they set down 
their ideas of the boy Jesus and 
His relations with His playmates. 
The wickedness of these writings is 
redeemed only by their naiveté in 
describing our Lord as having been 
a spiteful, rather unmanageable 
child. The boy Jesus had built 
himself seven clay pools, through 
which He ran water from the Jor- 
dan. One of His comrades shut off 
these little irrigation ditches, for 
which Christ struck him dead. 
Such a hue and cry was raised in 
the neighborhood that Joseph went 
to Mary and said: “I dare not speak 
to Him; but do thou admonish 
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Him....” Mary went to our Lord, 
Who favored His mother by kicking 
the corpse of the dead child and 
saying: “Rise, thou son of iniquity; 
for thou art not worthy to enter into 
the rest of My Father, because thou 
didst destroy the works which I 
made.” 

The incident is repeated with an- 
other child—the son of Annas— 
“And, behold, suddenly from the 
opposite direction a boy, also a 
worker of iniquity, ran up and 
came against the shoulder of Jesus, 
wishing to make sport of Him, or to 
hurt Him, if he could. And Jesus 
said to him: Thou shalt not go back 
safe and sound from the way that 
thou goest. And immediately he 
fell down, and died.” 

It makes a second slaughter of 
the innocents—and all perpetrated 
by a child of four. Miracles are 


multiplied. Does Jesus break His 


pitcher?—-very well, He carries 
water in His cloak. Does He plant 
a little wheat ?—it springs up, grows 
and “multiplies exceedingly.” Does 
Joseph cut a beam too short?— 
Jesus lengthens it. So the fabulous 
narrative spins itself out through 
the hidden life. 

We may be grateful for the noble 
Christ given to us by the inspired 
writers of the Canonical Gospels. 
Nowhere does our Lord work harm 
to any man—no one is struck dead 
or withered. When Peter strikes 
off the servant’s ear on Holy Thurs- 
day night, Christ is quick to heal 
the injured member. He works His 
miracles only where they will do 
good—and never for His personal 
glorification. If the disciples are 
hungry, they pluck ears of corn and 
eat them. Christ could easily have 
made the stones into bread—but He 
did not. His power was not for His 
own comfort. 
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If we are to believe the tradition 
that Mary dictated the Gospel of 
the infancy to St. Luke, then we 
must believe that the early years 
of our Lord are hidden—either be- 
cause Mary could remember noth- 
ing unusual to tell Luke—or, if she 
had marvels, she kept them to her- 
self because there was no good rea- 
son for telling them. But Christ 
must have passed through a normal 
childhood. There was nothing 
miraculous even about the finding 
in the temple—and St. John says of 
the changing water into wine: 
“This beginning of miracles did 
Jesus in Cana of Galilee and mani- 
fested His glory.” 

The author of “The History of 

Joseph the Carpenter” has the 
effrontery to impersonate Christ 
Himself. The narrative — describ- 
ing mainly Joseph’s death—is writ- 
ten in the first person. 
' “Therefore Michael and Gabriel 
came for the soul of My father Jo- 
seph, and took it, and wrapped it 
in a shining wrapper. Thus he 
committed his spirit into the hands 
of My Good Father, and He be- 
stowed upon him peace... and at 
the time when he fell asleep, he had 
fulfilled 111 years. Never did a 
tooth in his mouth hurt him, nor 
was his eyesight rendered less 
sharp, nor his body bent, nor his 
strength impaired; but he worked 
at his trade of a carpenter to the 
very last day of his life... .” 

“The Gospel of Nicodemus” de- 
scribes, among other things, 
Christ’s descent into the limbo of 
the patriarchs, where the saints of 
the Old Testament are shown, ap- 
parently under the dominion of 
Satan. There are sublime pas- 
sages here—fantasies worthy of a 
Dante or a Milton. A dialogue is 
reported between the triumphant 
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Christ and the powers of hell in the 
antiphonal verses of the Twenty- 
third Psalm: 

“Lift up your gates, ye princes; 
and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting 
gates, and the King of Glory will 
come in.” 

Satan cries out: 

“Who is the King of Glory?” 

The answer: 

“The Lord strong and mighty, 
the Lord mighty in battle.” 

“And, behold, suddenly Hades 
trembled, and the gates of death 
and the bolts were shattered and the 
iron bars were broken and fell to 
the ground, and everything was 
laid open. And Satan remained in 
the midst, and stood confounded 
and downcast, bound with fetters 
on his feet.” 

Christ greets the father of all 
men: : 

“Peace be to thee, Adam, with 
thy children, through immeasur- 
able ages of ages!” 

Adam kisses our Lord’s hands 
with the words: 

“Behold the hands which fash- 
ioned me!” 

There are many papers extant on 
Pilate and his fate. One of them, 
“The Giving Up of Pilate,” tells that 
Caesar had the unfortunate wretch 
beheaded in Rome for his deicide, 
but Pilate repented at the hour of 
his death and was reassured by a 
voice from heaven:—‘“And the pre- 
fect struck off the head of Pilate; 
and, behold, an angel of the Lord 
received it. And his wife, Procla, 
seeing the angel coming and re- 
ceiving his head, being filled with 
joy herself, also gave up the ghost, 
and was buried along with her hus- 
band,” —a convenient coincidence, 
for it enabled the writer to pick up 
and knot all the loose threads in 
his story. 
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The second narrative, “The Death 
of Pilate, who Condemned Jesus,” 
assures us that the governor “killed 
himself with his own knife” on 
hearing that Caesar had condemned 
him. Caesar, shocked at the sui- 
cide, had the body “bound to a great 
mass and sunk into the river 
Tiber.” But the demons kept the 
river in such a stew, and there were 
such meteorological portents over 
the city that “the Romans, drawing 
him out of the river Tiber in deri- 
sion carried him down to Vienne 
{not the capital of old Austria], and 
sunk him in the river Rhone.... 
But there evil spirits were present, 
working the same things in the 
same place. Those men, therefore, 
not enduring such a visitation of 
demons, removed from themselves 
that vessel of malediction, and sent 
him to be buried in the territory 
of Lausanne. And they, seeing that 


they were troubled by the aforesaid 


visitations, removed him from 
themselves, and. sunk him in a cer- 
tain pit surrounded by mountains, 
where to this day, according to the 
account of some, certain diabolical 
machinations are said to bubble 
up.” 

It is striking—this divergence of 
opinion on Pilate’s fate: one schis- 
matic branch of the Church, we are 
told, venerates him as a saint; and 
most of the western Christians, if 
they do not condemn him, at least 
reserve judgment. 

Among the most beautiful stories 
of the apocrypha is the Quo Vadis 
tradition, found in “The Acts of 
Peter and Paul.” The incident is 
referred to by Origen and others 
after him, so that it may probably 
have some basis in fact. 

Peter was led out to be crucified, 
but when he saw the cross, he said: 
“Since my Lord Jesus Christ, Who 
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came down from the heaven upon 
the earth, was raised upon the cross 
upright, and He has deigned to call 
to heaven me, who am of the earth, 
my cross ought to be fixed head 
downmost, so as to direct my feet 
toward heaven; for I am not worthy 
to be crucified like my Lord. Then, 
having reversed the cross, they 
nailed his feet up.” 

The Christians stand about him 
reviling Caesar; it is then that he 
tells them of meeting his Lord: 

“A few days ago, being exhorted 
by the brethren, I was going away; 
and my Lord Jesus Christ met me, 
and having adored Him, I said, 
Lord, whither art Thou going 
[Domine, quo vadis]}? And He said 
to me, I am going to Rome to be 
crucified. And I said to Him, Lord, 
wast Thou not crucified once for 
all? And the Lord answering, said, 
I saw thee fleeing from death, and 
I wish to be crucified instead of 
thee. And I said, Lord, I go; I ful- 
fill Thy command. And He said to 
me, Fear not, for I am with thee. 
On this account, then, children [to 
the bystanders], do not hinder my 
going; for already my feet are going 
on the way to heaven. Do not 
grieve, therefore, but rather rejoice 
with me, for today I receive the 
fruit of my labors.” 

Here is a tradition which may 
well have originated with an eye- 
witness. Everything in the story 
rings true. Every word is so char- 
acteristic of the generous, impetu- 
ous Peter—his direct inquiry into 
our Lord’s business,—“Lord, 
whither goest Thou?”, i.e., What 
are You doing here?”—his failure 
to catch the hint implied in our 
Savior’s answer—then the gracious 
spontaneity of his—“Lord, I go,”— 
and the Lord’s answer suggests the 
time, years before, when Peter 
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climbed out of his bark and ran to 
meet Christ on the waters. 

“Already my feet are going on the 
road to heaven”;— it is a beautiful 
allusion to his inverted crucifixion. 

There is a whole cycle of writings 
clustering about the Dormition and 
Assumption of Mary—with, very 
often, great dramatic interest cen- 
tered in the Apostle Thomas. He 
arrives late (apparently his usual 
practice) for the interment of our 
Lady, but is accorded a personal 
vision of the Assumption. The 
other apostles—stunned by the 
brightness — see nothing. Thomas 
meets them later, tells them the 
body is gone, and is roundly scolded 
by his confreres for his habitual in- 
credulity. They return to the tomb 
—“as it were in a rage” —find 
things just as Thomas had de- 
scribed them—and ask the pardon 
of their companion. 

“Then the blessed Thomas told 
them how he was singing Mass in 
India —he still had on his sacer- 
dotal robes. He .. . had been 
brought to the Mount of Olivet, 
and saw the most holy body of 
the blessed Mary going up into 
heaven... .” 

Of the various Acts, Martyrdoms, 
Epistles and Apocalypses of the 
other apostles we shall say nothing. 
They are too wild and too numer- 
ous. 


With regard to all this apocry- 
phal literature, there are just a few 


things to remember. They are for 
the most part barefaced forgeries. 
Our Gospels were all written before 
100 a. p. at the latest: very little of 
the apocrypha is found before 200. 
They were never generally recog- 
nized by Christians at any time— 
and none was ever classed as in- 
spired by the Church. Some were 
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written by men with an ax to grind 
—who wanted to fit their personal 
heresy into the mouth of Christ. 

It is wrong to believe that the 
Church completed her list of Sacred 
Scripture from a mass of literature, 
all claiming some recognition; the 
inspired writings stand out—and 
have always stood out—with pellu- 
cid clarity, from this welter of fic- 
titious material. The character of 


the writing tells what it is;— the 
apocrypha supply details on the 
periods of our Lord’s life “about 
which the New Testament is wisely 
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tacks on the name of an apostle or 
disciple to give his work authority. 

They remind one—these spuri- 
ous gospels—of double-exposures. 
I—John Doe—take the traditional 
and Scriptural Christ and expose 
Him to the workings of my own 
fertile imagination and lo! a new 
Christ appears—an entirely new 
personality — more properly called 
John Doe Christ. I put my creation 
on paper and forge the signature of 
Matthew, Andrew or Peter—and 
there we have “The Holy Gospel 
According to the Blessed Apostle 


Matthew” or “Andrew” or “Peter”! 


And the writer simply 


silent.” 


LISTENER 


By ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


SHALL listen through words 
That men may say, 
Through the shuffling of feet 
That pass my way; 
Across the shrill whistle 
Of trams and trains, 
Across the harsh roaring 
Of passing planes— 


I shall listen far down 
Past brake and brush 
To the forest’s silence, 
The woodland’s hush; 
And over the shouts 
That fill my ear, 
Those are the things 
That I shall hear... . 
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THEY SING OFF-KEY 
By CuHar_es M. Carey, C.S.C. 


R some years, now, it has been 

my precarious lot to read the 
manuscripts of poets, young and 
old; to welcome the promising 
lyrics with deep and suitable appre- 
ciation, and to return the vast ma- 
jority of the offerings as unsuited to 
our needs. And from my experi- 
ence, I have made two observa- 
tions: First, that there is a notice- 
able decline in literary offerings 
from young Catholic scholars; and 
second, those who do write poetry 
have, to an alarming degree, aban- 
doned the traditional canons of 
established literary expression in 
favor of what might well be called 
the “cult of the unintelligible.” 

Thus, by reason of my occupa- 
tion, if not of merit, I come as one 
with a measured authority to raise 
the question: What has happened 
to the traditions of poetry in our 
Catholic colleges and universities? 
And more specifically: Where are 
the singers of tomorrow? 

Bishop Gannon, of Erie, voiced 
an alarming answer to these ques- 
tions, in an address to the Catholic 
Poetry Society of America, when he 
said: “Our modern world has sold 
our beauty for a mess of pottage. It 
has substituted utility for principle, 
might for right, pandemonium for 
peace. Materialism, for the hour, 
reigns supreme on earth.” 

Furthermore, according to Fran- 
cis Connolly, “Poetry needs a 
cloister; for great thoughts are 
usually uttered in a whisper— 
breathed softly to devout listeners. 
It cannot survive the grosser sounds 


which comprise the bedlam of our 
contemporary clatter of wheels, the 
whir of turbines, and the roar of 
machines.” 

If such tranquillity be required 
for poetry in general, it is doubly 
necessary for the Catholic singer. 
For Catholic poetry, in its essential 
mysticism, cannot be adequately 
expressed or received in the hub- 
bub of the market place where there 
is little if any heed paid to the 
promptings of the spirit. 

And so, the house of poetry, with 
its perfect quiet and perfect calm 
has, to a great extent, been aban- 
doned by our young Catholic schol- 
ars who are fighting shy of that in- 
tellectual discipline required to fos- 
ter and to develop further strength 
in the body of Catholic culture and 
literature. 

Because his contemporaries cast 
aspersions on his piety, the Catholic 
student casts aside his spiritual and 
religious consciousness, in order to 
keep in step with and to imitate 
those who make light of both re- 
ligion and conscience. And thus 
having lost the vision which forever 
links eternal beauty with eternal 
truth, he finds it more convenient to 
side-step the Muse, and to rush on 
toward the brawling centers of our 
material world, to excitement, noise 
and diversion. He has neither time 
nor taste for a day of thinking; for 
a night of quiet. Thus, it is not dif- 
ficult to understand how he has lost 
the vision, and so failed to capture 
the charm of Catholic poetry, essen- 
tially a spiritual element which 
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exists and must be mined below the 
surface. 

Someone once remarked that 
“Poetry and Faith have about them 
so much that is spiritual, that a loss 
of interest in one means a corre- 
sponding loss of interest in the 
other.” This would be a sad ex- 
planation, were it true, for the pres- 
ent plight of poetry in our Catholic 
colleges. I, for one, am inclined to 
believe that, though there may be a 
chilling of piety, there is, to a more 
pronounced degree, a listlessness of 
intellectual life—which finds it far 
easier to ignore than to diagnose 
the art and the content of Catholic 
poetry, especially if that art re- 
quires perfect calm and perfect 
peace for its full enjoyment. 

Again, I have on occasions met 
those of our students who have a 
“chronic antipathy” toward poetry; 
who look upon the making of verses 


as trifling of the emptiest sort; who 
even view poets with alarm, label- 
ing them as “the odd characters on 
the campus,” and therefore sedu- 


lously avoid them. It is no great 
wonder, then, that for most young 
poets, the hour of singing goes un- 
challenged and unnoticed; that they 
no longer see visions, or dream 
dreams; that they are prone to ex- 
change the lyre for the strident 
hurdy-gurdy. In this hostile atmos- 
phere, it is little wonder, but regret- 
table that the young Catholic singer 
should capitulate to this element of 
his contemporaries. Assuredly, we 
should not expect too much from 
his timid pen. Should he attempt 
a lyric, he must of necessity sound 
off-key in these surroundings; his 
echo of another world must be out 
of tune with the dull, heavy notes 
of his neighbors. 

Francis Carlin called the poet’s 
state, “one of fixed imagination.” 
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You would not dare pin that attri- 
bute on the current undergraduate! 
Furthermore, poetry revels in the 
past, and attempts to eternalize 
whatever can be salvaged from the 
perishable present. In our day, 
one must be practical, and the 
young collegian contents himself 
with the old, old adage: “Carpe 
diem!” A poetic mind is always 
tinkering at truth and beauty. To- 
day’s blasé young scholar is neither 
astounded by depravity, nor dazzled 
by beauty; he is interested only in 
what is palatable, and tangible, and 
diverting. 

We have those among us who 
even regard as cowardly the peace- 
ful and austere life of scholastic 
attainment. There is little refine- 
ment of tastes and sensibilities, of 
dipping into the past to share with 
the minds of another day that 
wealth which was secured, aug- 
mented, and graciously offered to 
our generation. These are fruits 
gathered by men with active minds, 
who retired within themselves, to 
marshall their thoughts meticulous- 
ly, and to set them down in rhyme 
and measured cadences. Today, in 
large measure, they are regarded as 
of little or no value, and lightly cast 
aside. And any one of us who dares 
a quatrain is labeled “quaint,” and 
therefore out of his element, and a 
stranger in our house. He is no 
more our contemporary than a 
knight in armor. 


There is still another reason for 
the lack of poetry in our Catholic 
colleges —i. e., the art is frowned 
upon by the masculine set. Here 
we are concerned with those who 
swagger about the campus with a 
borrowed virility, declaring that a 
rhyme is beneath their dignity, and 
therefore they will have none of it. 
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This argument is, of course, a 
shabby defense for their conduct, 
and demands more evidence than a 
Princeton haircut can offer. 

If there is one thing more dis- 
couraging than the fact that many 
of our undergraduates do not write 
poetry, it is most certainly the fact 
that some of them do. And the 
most alarming perhaps and un- 
doubtedly most confusing, are those 
members of what the late Father 
Charles O’Donnell liked to call the 
“cerebral school” of poetry, a type 
of writing which invariably takes 
the form of ingrown thinking— 
wherein “the thought turns in on 
itself and gets imbedded in the 
brain.” I can think of no better 
analogy than the game of football 
wherein one might stamp this type 
of action as the “hidden-ball play” 
which completely baffles the oppos- 
ing team. In this poetry, however, 
there is a strong suspicion that not 
even the poet himself is quite sure 
that he is advancing the thought. 
In fact, no one at all is conscious 
of any intellectual progress having 
been made at any time. This is 
particularly true of those young in- 
tellectual giants who cast aside as 
wearying all efforts at clarity and 
coherence—even intelligibility. 
This achievement admits him to, 
and stamps him as a member of, the 
cult of that highly select group— 
the unintelligible. Should you care 
for more information, I might ar- 
range an introduction to a young 
undergraduate, engrossed in a most 
bizarre lyric entitled, “The Honor- 
able Gentleman’s Tea is Bitter,” and 
who arrives at the startling, though 
delayed, conclusion of his song 
without the faintest reference to a 
gentleman, or to tea; while the bit- 
terness, I think, is largely supplied 
by the reader. The triumph of the 


poem centers about the art of con- 
cealment — which extends to and 
embraces even the meaning of the 
lines. 

Or, if you have the patience, con- 
sider the complete lack of illumina- 
tion in the fidgety, uncertain, mud- 
dled and struggling intellect that 
asks: 


“When Time 
With cool, gray hands, 
Picks up the shattered torso of 
Rain 
And petals fall and stars burn, 
Then, Lorca, 
What then? 


“Blood to blood, and 
Sand to sand... .” 


The unintelligible question is 
equaled only by the answer: 


“ .. Then, Lorca, 
What then?... 


“Why, Lorca, 

Death and deep shade 

Is a gypsy girl 

With green in her hair, 
Over the bulstrade 

With green in her eyes... . 


“Throw a rose to her, Lorca, 
You will have three hundred 
Dark roses.” 


Having lost my patience, I am 
tempted to offer the mean, petty re- 
mark that the man who asked this 
question received just what he de- 
served. For all this trouble, neither 
is the wiser. 

Another neurotic, highly ener- 
getic, young man is absorbed in the 
question of split-light, and .strains 
to simplify the mystery by offering 
us the example of 
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“Green-glass tented waves 
Spray glimmering echoes 

of yellow light-explosives— 
Flickering off long 

flat slabs of rays 
Splintered 

on hard smooth 

glassy waves... . 


The author here, with his mixed 
figures, quiet confusion, and per- 
plexed expression, reminds us of a 
man loaded down with bundles, 
emerging through the revolving 
door of a department store, and re- 
marking to his wife, herself hidden 
beneath a mountain of parcels: 
“Which one of us has the baby?” 

This attempt at a new conception 
of poetry and poetic form has been 
inspired, in many instances, by the 
trends of prose writers of the hour. 
Dos Passos, Hemingway and Stein- 
beck would strike terror in the lit- 
Gertrude 


erary code of morals. 
Stein is more intent upon revolu- 
tionizing the conventional forms, 
sending grammar and punctuation 
and sentence structure flying before 


her merry-go-round of words, 
words, and more words. But the 
glance of the passing crowd, the 
raised eyebrow, the jolting emo- 
tional experience, as also the exag- 
gerated adjectives in book reviews, 
are the only fruits produced by 
such authors. Their literary esca- 
pades are diverting, but hardly a 
matter of permanent record; much 
less are they classics. One would 
look with kind indulgence, even 
with praise, upon all this casting 
aside of the criteria of poetic excel- 
lence, if such initiative, zeal, and 
tastes for new art forms proved 
fruitful. In the field of poetry, the 
very abject futility of these efforts 
confirms our belief that something 
essential to the art has been cast 
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away by these young iconoclasts 
who insist upon bringing new forms 
into the world of song. One might 
very well, even devoutly, wish that 
such young singers would stop for 
a moment to observe the very 
extravagance and fruitlessness of 
such an experiment, and thus 
hasten their own return to the con- 
ventional and satisfying mode of 
writing poetry. In any event, I 
think that the young undergradu- 
ates, who have not as yet dissi- 
pated their efforts, should be 
warned of the pitfalls that lie in 
wait across their paths. 

In reply to the charge that poetry 
is a feminine art, it is quite conceiv- 
able for one to advance the argu- 
ment that there has always existed 
a close affinity between the soldier 
and the poet—from King David 
down to our own times which have 
produced Rupert Brooke and Joyce 
Kilmer. Father Duffy, the famous 
chaplain of the 165th Infantry, 
called Kilmer “absolutely the cool- 
est and most indifferent man in the 
face of danger I have ever seen... . 
Joyce was one of those soldiers who 
had a romantic love of death in 
battle.” And Kilmer, himself, “re- 
sented as diabolical the conception 
that the poet is a sissy.” Sir Philip 
Sidney met a soldier’s death. Ben 
Jonson was, at the age of nineteen, 
fighting the Spaniards, and there is 
a fine blending of both the man and 
the poet in the story of Walter Sav- 
age Landor, who, once in a rage at 
his Italian cook, picked the poor 
fellow up bodily, and pitched him 
out the window. Seeing him fall 
into the flower bed, Landor ex- 
claimed: “Good Lord! I never 
thought of those violets!” 

Browning was no frail blossom, 
while Tennyson prided himself on 
being the strong man of his native 
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town. Alan Seeger died in 1916, 
while serving with the Foreign 
Legion. John McCrae was an artil- 
leryman in the Boer War. Eng- 
land’s poet laureate John Masefield 
managed to be of service with the 
Red Cross in poisonous and danger- 
ous Gallipoli. And only the most 
warped of partisan minds could 
hang a petticoat on Chesterton or 
Belloc — so martial are both their 
personalities and their singing. Of 
a similar mettle were the young 
Irish patriots and martyrs of the 
1916 Easter Rebellion. Indeed, a 
surprisingly large number of poets, 
at sometime or other, “carried the 
pike and the gun for king and coun- 
try,” thus clarifying and substan- 
tiating Kilmer’s ordering the Devil 
back to hell because: “When you 
say of the making of ballads and 
songs that it is woman’s work, you 
forget all the fighting poets that 
have been in every land.” 

Poetry is not only a virile trade; 
it is one that demands a severe 
mental discipline. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, the young poet in 
quest of freedom finds himself the 
poorer for abandoning the old re- 
strictions and tools of his trade. In 
our day undergraduates with new 
art forms have proved this conclu- 
sively. An artist conforms unhesi- 
tatingly to the discipline required 
to master his tools. But our 
younger school desires to be free of 
all these confining molds for their 
thoughts and expression, and so re- 
fuse to accept any limits imposed 
either by the English tongue or the 
art of poetry. As a consequence, 
the fruits of their efforts partake of 
neither, and reveal little else than 
their apprenticeship and impa- 
tience. There is*no rapture in their 
expression; there is no melody in 
their chant. At best, they sing off- 
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key. And I look in vain for the 
soaring of larks, the chiming of 
bells, the release of the spirit on 
the wings of lyrical fancy, unbur- 
dened and unbounded. There is 
something about even jingles that is 
too elemental to be cast aside light- 
ly. Children have demonstrated 
that fact conclusively. At times one 
might concede that rhyme has been 
overstressed. But that is no rea- 
son for abandoning it altogether in 
favor of the sharp bitter stimulants 
of unorthodox meters and uncon- 
ventional phrases. I seriously 
doubt if it is asking too much of 
even a poet to recognize the limita- 
tions of his art and to work within 
those limitations. It belonged to 
the young, inexperienced under- 
graduates of our own day to aban- 
don the canons, and thus to despoil 
the art. 

But even this ungracious leave 
taking from all the conventions of 
poetic diplomacy might be taken 
lightly. Margaret Wilkinson tells 
us that poetry is forever changing 
its form to adapt itself to new ways 
of thinking and feeling. However, 
she adds: “But just as a beautiful 
woman is always beautiful, no mat- 
ter how sleeves and gown are cut, 
so a beautiful lyric is always beauti- 
ful in any period of history, even if 
no other lyric were made in just the 
same way. And the ways of cre- 
ating beauty are innumerable.” 

Liberal though this attitude may 
be, yet Miss Wilkinson is insistent 
that much free verse and similar 
atrocities are nothing more than 
“shredded prose” and is free only 
in the sense that the work reveals 
an author free of that discipline 
proper to the art of poetry. It like- 
wise reveals a journeyman who has 
not yet mastered the tools of his 
craft. This picture, to a large ex- 
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tent, reveals the plight of the young 
college man bent on avoiding the 
old rigidities of a skill and a science 
readily apparent in the genuine ar- 
tist. He is the poorer for the things 
he has sacrificed that he may 
achieve little more than bizarre re- 
sults. 

Poetry does not fully exist until 
it has been heard, and in this sense 
it is assuredly akin to music. 
Hence, it is likely to lose something 
of its power when the poet thinks 
rather of his reader than of his 
hearer. Not only is the eye puzzled; 
but the ear is not satisfied. This is 
the predicament of free verse. 

And there is a reason for rhyme 
—a reason that is more than pedan- 
tic. In a vague way, free verse is 
more or less associated with free- 
dom in general. In casting aside 


this restriction of rhyme then, the 
undergraduate has unwittingly de- 
pleted his lyrical storehouse. Blank 


verse may be adequate for certain 
meters or musical patterns. But it 
is .manifestly insufficient for all 
lyric reaches. Furthermore, our 
college poet has forgotten that poets 
compose their lyrics not only for 
the ear, but even by the ear. We are 
told that the old singers did not 
write down their songs until such 
songs existed in their heads, chant- 
ing to themselves and fitting the 
thought to the tunes in their éars. 
So Scott, for example, often beat out 
his bold ballads while he was on 
horseback. And Tennyson com- 
posed in the open air on the slopes 
of the hills of Haslemere. 

For the sake of illustration in the 
light of poetic art, your eye and ear 
and intellect will encounter little 
aesthetic activity and even less ap- 
preciation in the following lines 
which recently appeared in a 
sprightly University Quarterly: 
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“I saw a lily in a florist shop, 
Stiff and straight on wire 
Against a soft velvet drape; 

And people wandering by 
Exclaimed: ‘An Easter lily! 

How lovely! What’s the price?’ 
And the lilies sold well that day.” 


The example quoted above is not 
too encouraging, either as poetry or 
prose. But, against this anemic 
state of lyrical affairs, I yet observe 
a lingering vitality that refuses to 
succumb to the fads, the ills, and 
the errors of the hour. As a poetry 
editor, I am keen to note that with 
every bundle of weaknesses, there 
is always a slender sheaf of lyrical 
excellence based on the old canons, 
and partaking of the old rigidities— 
all of which make the postman’s 
visit worthwhile. Thus, the integ- 
rity of real poetry is preserved and 
nurtured. Best of all, the poets re- 
veal themselves as normal human 
beings who look upon God, their 
neighbors, on the return of the sea- 
sons, on the sea, the sky and all 
creation with a wholesome and 
childlike wonder. Equally impor- 
tant—they set down the thought in 
a manner befitting the operation of 
a balanced intellect, supported by 
learning and taste and Christian 
culture. It is a comfort to know 
that even among our youth, there 
are those who insist upon keeping 
the house of poetry in order. 

These singers are quite content 
to write simple, four-line stanzas, 
rhyming the first with the third; 
the second with the fourth, and 
then to proceed to the more in- 
volved forms. But always they are 
chary of acrostics and similar gim- 
cracks. They are bent upon an 
honest appraisal of both thought 
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and mechanics of expression. They 
would truthfully sift the spurious 
from the genuine, in so far as they 
are able. They are devoid of pre- 
tense. Their very humility is one 
of the best arguments for the genu- 
ine ring of their melodies. 

I have observed on more than 
one occasion that the nearer one ap- 
proaches true greatness, the more 
profound is the humility of the ar- 
tist. The merit of one’s work is his 
measure of defense, which remains 
alive and forever operative. Con- 
sider the couplet: 


“Why does the evening always wear 
A white-rose moon in her star-grey 
hair?” 


Such lines speak for themselves; 
and their young author need not 
strike a pose to enhance their im- 
portance. For it is poetry fresh and 
. young — written by a youth who is 


young and fresh, in the right 


sense. He is content to do his own 
seeing, smelling, tasting and hear- 
ing. Obviously, Emily Dickinson 
does this very thing in a poem 
about autumn when she affirms that 
“the rose is out of town”. and also, 


“Softly through the altered air 
Hurries a timid leaf.” 


Elsewhere the quiet little lady 
wrote: 


“The robins stand as thick today 
As flakes of snow stood yester- 
day.” 


And Coleridge likewise says of 
autumn: 


“There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its 
clan, 
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That dances as often as dance it 
can, 

Hanging so light and hanging so 
high 

On the topmost twig that looks up 
at the sky.” 


Edna St. Vincent Millay writes of 
an earlier autumn morning: 


“Thy woods, this autumn day that 
ache and sag 
And all but cry with color.” 


Or, we go through a harvest field in 
Kansas with Vachel Lindsay, and 
hear him say: 


“Each sheaf a little yellow sun, 
A heap of hat-rayed gold, 

Each binder like Creation’s hand 
To mould suns as of old.” 


Shane Leslie’s epitaph for an avi- 
ator betrays a charming plea for 
justice: 


“Another one of mortal birth 
Hath set his spirit free. 

Lie very lightly on him Earth, 
Who did not tread on thee.” 


Nor did Shakespeare himself hesi- 
tate to reveal his childlike wonder 
at 


“Daffodils 
That come before the swallow 
dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 


What is responsible for the hasty 
and illogical retreat of the younger 
contemporary school of singers 
from this wholesome and intelligi- 
ble simplicity of expression, to seek 
refuge in the cerebral labyrinths of 
highly unintelligible expression, I 
do not know. It might be Freud or 
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Proust, or the strange behaviorism 
advocated by Hemingway, or Dos 
Passos, or the heavy wailing of 
many moody Russians. In any 
event, the Muse grows weary and 
footsore from such aimless gallop- 
ing. And for these wandering min- 
strels, I can recommend nothing 
better than an artistic retreat in a 
Christian country for an interval 
that will permit them to meditate 
on the use of adjectives in Aline 
Kilmer’s poem “Candles That 
Burn”; on the use of monosylla- 
bics in Father Charles O’Donnell’s 
“Rime of the Rood”; and the very 
austere simplicity that pervades 
Sister Madeleva’s edifying account 
of “The Shopper,” or those reveal- 
ing lines from “Song Silence” 
wherein she says: 


“My heart is filled with little songs 
to sing Him. 

I dream them into words with 
careful art.” 


For therein are contained the pur- 
pose and the secret of her excel- 
lence. 

Lest I be thought unduly severe 
toward the younger school, let me 
soften my editorial rigidity by re- 
peating that not all collegians are 
iconoclasts. Not all our young peo- 
ple have severed their connections 
with the traditions that spring 
from the heritage of Catholic songs, 
proving as they do that 


“The crucifix may be 
Carven of the laurel tree,” 


and that “all beauty, all joy have 
their source where they were most 
hidden — the Cross of Christ, the 
tree of all shame, being the chief 
honor of the world.” If these 
young minds draw us to beauty, it 
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is only because they are already 
close to beauty’s source. These 
young minds are both the light and 
assurance of our cultural future. 
By the one gesture, they bring 
Heaven close to us and hold earth 
high. Consider a Mundelein stu- 
dent’s appraisal of a poet: 


“In spilling with deliberate hands 
The beauty of the earth you trod, 
You have set our passive hearts 

aflame 
For the lovely things of God.” 


I would not for an instant insist 
on pious verse—lines saturated 
with holy water, burdened with 
many invocations and, more likely 
than not, smacking of questionable 
theology. Piety, normally, comes 
more kindly as seasoning, rather 
than as substance. Anyway, it is 
more edifying on the whole, to prac- 
tice your religion than simply to 
talk about dogmas. And I think 
your audience will prefer that you 
do so. 

Obviously, another student, 
Coletta Stanton, happily combines 
the two worlds of our being when 
she pleads: 


“Spring and the Holy Spirit 
Regeneration bring; 
One is a soaring Sovereign, 
And one a sparrow’s wing. 
Stir up the winds about me, 
Holy Spirit and Spring.” 


And Catherine Dwyer writes of 
“Silence” : 


“But oh, the deepest quiet 
Was the silence haunting death 
In the night that followed Cal- 
vary— 
When the darkness held 
breath.” 


its 
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There is much of the same Catho- 
lic wonder and artistic discipline in 
Helen Printy’s invitation that we 
go out into the night and 


“.,. throw back our heads, and feel 
the touch 
Of layered blackness on our up- 
turned faces, 
And watch the million silver, 
steady worlds 
Whirl through railless spaces. 
Let us beyond the star-flecked 
mirrors of our eyes, 
Out of the hoarded knowledge of 
our days, 
Deep in the crystal caverns of con- 
tentment, 
Psalm to the Lord a praise: 
For stars that thrill us in the very 
way 
That stars themselves were 
thrilled one winter day.” 


And elsewhere the same schoolgirl 
writes of “Stars”: 


“But time will push aside the town 
And throw away the trees, 

And melodies will die at last, 

Lost in a vanished breeze. 
Immortal life will come to be 

My countersign all day, 

But neither death nor destiny 
Can take the stars away.” 


All the lines quoted above are 
beautiful and true and intelligible. 
The thought is allowed to proceed 
with apparent ease under a kind 
discipline of metric precision, and a 
rhythmic grace that stirs the emo- 
tions and lifts the soul into the 
range of its singing. Herein there 
is more of the craftsman than the 
tinker, more of the true artist than 


the mere dilettante. We are not 
greatly surprised that the same 
mind should penetrate the myste- 
ries of Faith and say of the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass: 
' 
“Breathless I find a long - sought 
peace—so frail 
It is but Love ensanguined in a 
Bowl, 
Life that’s enfleshed beneath a 
breadlike veil.” 


These are not only the promise of 
a fruitful maturity for those who 
have adhered to the poetic canons 
of the past, but likewise embody a 
severe condemnation of those who 
have abandoned the lyrical tradi- 
tions of our Catholic colleges by fol- 
lowing the vagaries of their con- 
temporaries, who are conspicuous 
only for their lack of achievement. 

It is heartening to discover that 
there are still those among our un- 
dergraduates who regard poetry as 
an art—as the expression of man’s 
most intense and personal thoughts, 
feelings and emotions—couched in 
fitting word-patterns—patterns 
that are intelligible, and measured 
by a lyrical excellence that takes 
the ear as well as the eye and the 
intellect. They are the dreamers, 
the idealists, who traffic in high 
hopes; who are alert and sensitive 
to beauty and truth; who share 
their booty with abandon. They 
are the ones who lift us out of our 
petty limitations and surroundings; 
who cast about our daily lives a liv- 
ery proper to paradise, and eternal 
truth. May their high hopes, fresh 
and uncomplicated and possible 
only in young hearts, have a rich 
and reverent fulfillment! 
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HE reconstruction of Europe un- 

der English supremacy is in- 
conceivable. If it could be imposed 
through victory, it would not last so 
long as the Versailles settlement. 
This is said by one who for more 
than forty years has been a devoted 
student of English culture, and who 
deeply loves the land, the life and 
the people. It is probable that Eng- 
land will find it harder than any 
other nation to eliminate from her 
psychology the “Great Power” ob- 
session; but that is due to the fact 
that she has been for so long the 
greatest power on earth, and has, 
on the whole, used her might with 
such restraint. Renunciation comes 
easy to those who have little to re- 


nounce. 
—A.neat Guérann, The France of Tomorrow 
(Harvard University Press). 


Democracy is not an end in itself, 
to be attained by any means, as are 


totalitarian utopias. Rather, it is a 
means, perhaps the best political 
means yet found, to an end. This 
end is the realization in human so- 
ciety of certain ideals—human dig- 
nity, moral responsibility, spiritual 
freedom—which have their historic 
roots in Greece and Palestine, their 
sanction in a moral and spiritual 
order which transcends history. 
These ideals may in the past have 
been preserved to a limited extent 
without democracy. But democracy 


cannot survive without them. 
—From Science, Philosophy and Religion. A 
Symposium. 


During the last forty or fifty 
years those who are responsible for 


education have progressively re- 
moved from the curriculum of 
studies the Western culture which 
produced the modern democratic 
state. The schools and colleges 
have, therefore, been sending out 
into the world men who no longer 
understand the creative principle of 
the society in which they must live. 
Deprived of their cultural tradition, 
the newly educated Western men 
no longer possess in the form and 
substance of their own minds and 
spirits, the ideas, the premises, the 
rationale, the logic, the method, the 
values, or the deposited wisdom 
which are the genius of the develop- 
ment of Western civilization. The 
prevailing education is destined, if it 
continues, to destroy Western civi- 


lization, and is in fact destroying it. 

—Watrer LippmMANN, in address delivered 
before American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Philadelphia, as quoted in 
Herald Tribune, December 29, 1941. 


It might be well to forget precon- 
ceived ideas about poetry. Poetry 
is not a department of prettiness: 
poetry is not decoration. The 
Greeks called the poet a maker 
(“poet” is from poiein to make); 
the English call him a seer (See-er). 
Nobody calls him a decorator. He 
sees and. he makes. His immediate 
concern is not the beauty of things 
but the truth of things: beauty fol- 


lows as the glow upon truth. 
—Franx J, Sueep in Poetry and Life (Sheed 
& Ward). 


I have never understood why the 
Americans (who as individuals are 
more sensitive to criticism than 
most people) should allow their 
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film industry to distribute through- 
out the world an endless travesty of 
the American character. I read re- 
cently in the newspapers a state- 
ment of the salaries paid to the 
refugees, immigrants, aliens or citi- 
zens who at Hollywood or else- 
where produce American films. 
These salaries amount to figures 
such as in the whole history of phi- 
lanthropy or finance have never 
been paid to any public benefactor. 
Yet the American public, with 
scarcely a murmur of protest, per- 
mit these eminent satirists to tell 
the world what America is really 
like, and to flood the cinema thea- 
tres of Chile or China with pictures 
which convey and leave the impres- 
sion that the typical American is 
either a criminal, a sob-sister or a 
campus zany. . . . Anglo-American 
relations have always been, and al- 
ways will be, relations of great com- 
plexity; and if co-operation is to be 
secured in the future, it is not only 
necessary that our principles and 
purposes should be understood by 
the Americans but that the young 
men and women of this country 
should be taught that American 
principles and purposes bear no 
sort of relation to the smash-and- 
swagger nonsense which reaches us 
from Hollywood. 


—Harotp Nicotson, in The Spectator (Lon- 
don), June 12th. 


How strange it is that while we 
often hear debated the question of 
whether the Christian ethic is re- 
concilable with the fighting of a 
war, we rarely become concerned 
over the unwillingness of so many 
of us.to regard the Christian ethic 
of Truth as an integral factor in the 
conduct of war by political govern- 
ment. ... For the Christian ethic of 
Truth as applied to political govern- 
ment is that chosen leaders must 


search their consciences each mo- 
ment of the day. They must deter- 
mine whether each step is moti- 
vated by the kind of thinking that 
looks even subconsciously to self- 
perpetuation in politics or whether, 
guided in Truth, they are serving 
God’s purpose, making every act 
count for the benefit of the help- 
less, common man who hopefully 
entrusts his sons, his treasure and 
his sacred honor to a government of 


elected leaders. 
—Davin Lawrence, in The United States 
News, July 3d. 


It ought not to take unusual 
powers of observation to note that, 
if social gain is translated into 
terms of living standards, food, 
clothing, shelter, leisure and oppor- 
tunity- for spiritual development, 
our free-enterprise system has pro- 
duced more social gains than any 
other yet devised. Of course we 
have “produced for profit,” but the 
measure of the profit has been the 
extent to which we have “produced 
for use.” . . . Because free enter- 
prise is the only system we know, 
we exaggerate its errors. Because 
there have been confusion, stupid- 
ity, bad distribution and “poverty 
amid plenty” under a free economy, 
we mistakenly assume that such 
things are not possible in a So- 
cialist economy. Because men in 
a free economy often fail in busi- 
ness or walk the streets looking for 
jobs, some of us are over-tender 
toward collective systems which 
punish failure by a term in a con- 
centration camp or even by death. 
The adjective “social” is attached 
by association to oppressive eco- 
nomic dictatorships while capital- 
istic democracy, which has really 
important social gains to show for 
itself, must be content with adjec- 
tives like “chaotic,” “unplanned,” 
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“ruthless,” “greedy” and “preda- 
tory.” It ought not to be beyond 
the means of a great productive so- 
ciety to make its virtues so appar- 
ent that people will stop hankering 
for socialistic beehives. 

—Saturday Evening Post, July 11th. 


It must have been a startling dis- 
covery to many sincere advocates of 
democracy to realize that, as M. 
Maritain has well said, the atheistic 
and naturalistic form which Jean 
Jacques Rousseau gave to the demo- 
cratic principle “is the type of de- 
mocracy which for almost two cen- 
turies now has prevailed in the 
ideologies of Western peoples.” 
Rousseau has been dead for a long 
while now, and it would, no doubt, 
seem preposterous to regard the in- 
fluence of his thought as a prepon- 
derant factor in the formation of 
contemporary ideas on social and 
political life. Yet, it is his concep- 
tion of freedom, his notion of equal- 
ity, his theory of law, his doctrine 
of the sovereignty of the people, 
that have molded modern thinking 
about democracy and have shaped 
the contemporary conception of the 
democratic way of life. 

—Geratp B, PHELAN. 


The faith upon which Catholic 
education is centred is, of course, 
often regarded as hopelessly out-of- 
date and unsuitable for the young 
of to-day. That is a handicap we 
have to fight. But we might fight it 
with greater success if we on our 
side could give better evidence of 
what am education based on faith 
means and what results it can se- 
cure. Instead of boldly aiming at 
this, we have too often allowed our- 


selves to become infected by this 
bankrupt secularist system. We 
have tolerated in practice the de- 
partmentalising of religion as a spe- 
cial subject for certain days and 
certain hours. We have compro- 
mised in regard to the primary 
place of the home in a balanced 
Christian education. We have been 
satisfied with teachers, second-rate 
in Christian outlook as well as sec- 
ond-rate in pedagogical arts. We 
have accepted the negative, com- 
mercialised a-moral philosophy of 
the age in our recreation, our cul- 
ture and our approach to careers, 
thinking that all these dangers can 
be offset by insistence on a state-of- 
siege religion. Can we then be so 
surprised if educators fail to see 
any very marked difference between 
the results of Church schools and 
others, and that they are content to 
try to retrieve by greater efforts 
along the same old lines the ground 


that they are all the time losing? 
—From the Catholic Herald (London), June 
12th. 


There seems to be a theory that 
the American people have to be 
punished to make sacrifices. The 
assumption is that most of us won’t 
understand that there is a war go- 
ing on until we suffer and make sac- 
rifices. That is the bunk. Every 
family knows that the war is on. I 
have no children old enough to 
serve, but I have two nephews in the 
war already and a third waiting for 
a uniform. Most families are like 
that. The sacrifice of sons is suf- 
ficiently impressive. Taking sugar 
away does not add anything to the 


moral values of the war. 
—Georce E. Soxotsky, in The Sun, June 
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PERSECUTION: HOW OLD THE NEW 
By M. J. DONNELLY, S.J. 


IKE so many present-day ene- 

mies of the Catholic Church, 
Julian the Apostate favored the in- 
direct way of killing Catholics. By 
robbing them of education he would 
make a formed Christian impos- 
sible. And at the same time he 
would offer to the pagan world a 
new cultus, one that would call out 
with irresistible siren voice to the 
masses which had been won over to 
Christianity. 

With Constantius II. dead and 
himself Emperor, Julian, as Sozo- 
men tells us in his History of the 
Church, launched his campaign 
against the religion of the Gali- 
leans: “When Julian found himself 
sole possessor of the empire, he 
commanded that all the pagan tem- 
ples were to be reopened through- 
out the East.” And Julian himself 
in his many extant letters tells us 
that the god-fearing (pagans) are to 
be preferred to the Christians. 
Christians, whatever be their sta- 
tion, must serve in the public of- 
fices and army. The old privilege 
of free transportation at the State 
expense, a favor granted in 314 by 
Constantine the Great, is to be re- 
voked. 

Among the swarm of gadfly 
edicts with which Julian tortured 
the early Christians are to be found 
that “On Funerals,” which forbade 
the Christians to bury their dead by 
day. He strikes at the Church of 
Edessa by taking away the money 
and property of the Catholics, that 
they may the more readily— 
through actual poverty—attain the 


kingdom of heaven. And, on the 
other hand, Julian is constantly 
writing letters to his pagan priests, 
telling them to open up hospices for 
strangers, to give to the poor, and 
in general to imitate the senseless 
Galileans, that they may re-estab- 
lish the true pagan religion. 

Of all Julian’s edicts, by far the 
most harmful and most similar to 
the attacks launched against the 
Church today, was the famous “Re- 
script on Christian Teachers.” The 
upshot of this decree was simply 
that, if the Christians desired to 
continue the teaching of history, lit- 
erature and philosophy in their 
schools, they must teach their chil- 


dren that the ancient Greek and 
Roman gods were the true deities. 
True, this decree did not forbid peo- 
ple to be Catholics; but it intended 
to make it impossible for them to 


become educated Catholics. Even 
the pagan writer Marcellinus de- 
scribed this decree as one to be 
buried in perpetual silence. 

Luckily, as Julian died in 363 
A. D., this decree promulgated from 
Antioch the preceding year, did not 
have time to do a great deal of last- 
ing damage to the Church. 

That we may realize that the in- 
direct method of persecution is still 
in vogue, let us briefly consider the 
attacks made upon the Catholic 
Church in France, Mexico and Ger- 
many. 

In the case of France, though one 
could begin with Clovis or Charle- 
magne, the more obvious persecu- 
tion of the Church began only in 
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1638 with the Pragmatic Sanction 
of Bourges. By this France adopt- 
ed as law of the land all the anti- 
papal legislation of the so-called 
Council of Basel. Then, after two 
centuries of more or less continu- 
ous legal persecution of the Church 
and restriction of her activities, we 
find Louis XIV. humiliating the 
Pope in the matter of the Right of 
Asylum. Again, in the quarrel over 
the Regalia, the famous Four Arti- 
cles of 1682 were passed: candi- 
dates for Orders had to take an oath 
to support bishops against the 
Pope. Gallicanism had become full- 
fledged. 

And, when in 1802 Napoleon 
signed the Concordat, the high 


watermark of the persecution of the 
Church had been reached. Add to 
this the Four Organic Articles, 
which Napoleon had himself deceit- 
fully inserted into the text of the 


Concordat, and the plight of the 
Church is even worse. 

At the opening of our own cen- 
tury we find the infamous Waldeck- 
Rousseau law, that of Trouillot, and 
many others. No one of these laws 
proscribed Catholics, as did the 
edicts of Decius and Diocletian. All 
are aimed at the same target that 
claimed the attention of Julian the 
Apostate. That is not, indeed, the 
slaughtering of Catholics. It is 
even more deadly: the crippling of 
the Church by making it subordi- 
nate to the State in the matter of 
educating its children. 

Similar has been the history of 
Mexico. Despite the jibes of the 
opposite camp, Mexico under Span- 
ish Catholic dominion enjoyed a 
culture that was at once elevated 
and secure. Scarcely, however, had 
Mexico opened her eyes to the pos- 
sibility of an independent political 
life, than her culture began to wane. 
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Up to this time relations between 
Church and State had been quite 
friendly. 

A change took place. With the 
arrival in Mexico of Mr. Poinsett, 
herald of Yankee Imperialism, and 
with the setting up of a Federated 
Republic through the help of the 
Grand Orient Masonic lodge of New 
Orleans, the persecution of the 
Church began. Masons and Lib- 
erals, such as Gdémez Farias, 
Zavala, Alpuchey and Dr. Mora, 
pretended that the independence of 
Mexico, to be really effective, must 
be not only political, but also eco- 
nomic, intellectual, moral, artistic 
and even, or rather especially, re- 
ligious. 

It was under Gémez Farias that, 
on October 14, 1833, the ancient 
Colégio de Todos los Santos was 
closed and ten days later the Uni- 
versity of Mexico likewise. The 
property of the California Missions 
was nationalized and the right to 
teach taken from the clergy. Later, 
as Cuevas points out, Comonfort 
and Juarez tried to complete the 
work of Gémez. The Constitution 
of 1857 finally brought about the 
absolute separation of Church and 
State. In 1873 the infamous Leyes 
de Reforma of Juarez were raised 
to the status of constitutional laws. 
While ostensibly religion is to be 
tolerated, yet the nationalization 
and absolute confiscation of Church 
property is laid down in the law. 
Later, as during a lull before the 
tempest, the Church, under the 
regime of Don Porfirio Diaz, en- 
joyed thirty years of comparative 
security. 

The tempest broke! Through the 
Constitution of 1917, a resultant of 
the social revolution of that same 
year, the Church was throttled by 
the Mexican government. This 
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Constitution, a reformed version of 
that of 1857, placed unbearable re- 
strictions upon Catholic education 
(Article 3). On December 14, 1934, 
it was reformed and socialist edu- 
cation became official and obli- 
gatory. Article 5 prohibits “the 
establishment of monastic orders of 
whatsoever kind.” Article 24 pro- 
claims religious liberty, but orders 
that “the religious worship is to be 
held within those churches which 
are under State supervision.” Ar- 
ticle 27 nationalizes once more all 
Church property. Finally, Article 
130 degrades the clergy to the rank 
of mere professional men. Add to 
these unjust laws the Ley Calles of 
1926, making public worship a fel- 
ony, and one has a glimpse of the 
sad plight of the Church in Mexico. 

The following, taken from the 
law passed in December, 1934, mak- 
ing socialist education obligatory, 
is enlightening. 


“The education which the State 
imparts -will be socialist and besides 
excluding all religious teaching will 
combat fanaticism and prejudices; 
to attain which end the school will 
organize its teaching and activities 
in such wise as to allow the young a 
rational and exact concept of the 
universe and the social ¢life. The 
State Federation alone will impart 
primary, secondary, and normal 
teaching. .. .” 


To what kind of persecution is 
the Church in Germany exposed? It 
is well known that under Bismarck 
Religious Orders and Congregations 
devoted to teaching were expelled. 
Most of the teaching Religious were 
allowed to resume active work be- 
fore 1914, but it was not until 1917 
that the Society of Jesus was per- 
mitted to return. 


Then came Hitler! In Mein 
Kampf we read in an editorial foot- 
note: 


“Hitler said concerning Catholic 
opposition, especially in Bavaria, 
that its fomenters were wasting 
their time. They might as well stop 
pipe-dreaming. He would not fol- 
low the example of Bismarck. He 
was a Catholic. . . . Bismarck had 
failed because he had been a Prot- 
estant—and Protestants have no 
conception of what the Catholic 
Church is. The important thing 
was to sense what people felt in 
religious matters and what en- 
deared the Church to them. If the 
clerical caste would not disappear 
voluntarily, he would direct propa- 
ganda against the Church until peo- 
ple would be unable to hide their 
disgust when the word ‘Church’ was 
mentioned. . . . Let the bourgeoisie 
tear its hair, he would have the 


youth and the people on his side.” 


No one can deny that Hitler car- 
ried this program into effect. In- 
stance the breaking in 1939 of the 
Concordat of July 20, 1933. And 
yet, in Article 23 of this same Con- 
cordat is stated: “The maintenance 
and the creation of new Catholic 
denominational schools is guaran- 
teed.” As Cardinal Schulte said: 


“April 18, 1939, will be a day of 
mourning for Catholics throughout 
the Rhineland. With one blow the 
Catholic school—for centuries the 
foundation for education in our 
country—has been annihilated.” 


This is not surprising, for five 
years before, speaking from the pul- 
pit of the Braunschweig Cathedral, 
Baldur von Schirach, Reich Youth 
Leader, said: 
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“The German Reich has a youth 
which follows the order of the 
Leader and marches,—a youth 
which embodies all the Leader was 
asking of Germany ten years ago.” 


And von Schirach continues: 


“So far as we are concerned, .. . 
it would be the proudest day in our 
life if the Leader gave us the order 
to educate the whole of German 
Youth for his State’ (Italics insert- 
ed by the author). 


Regarding Russia, there have 
been many attempts of late, both 
private and official, to minimize the 
extent of persecution. But Father 
Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., long a first- 
hand observer of Soviet Russia, 
has written: 


“Within the territorial limits now 
controlled by the Soviet power, 
there were, in 1917, the year of the 
Bolshevik Revolution, 614 Catholic 
Churches in operation; today 182 
remain. In addition, there were 581 
chapels; today not one remains. 
There were 896 priests; today 110 
are at liberty while 200 languish in 
Bolshevik prisons. The remainder 
have perished from privation and 
starvation or have been exiled and 
executed. In 1917 there were 7 
seminaries; today not one remains. 
There were eight bishops; today, of 
the new hierarchy since created, 
two are at liberty and three in 
prison at forced labor.” 


Apart from the essentially athe- 
istic principles of Soviet Russia, one 
sees clearly in their official legisla- 
tion the all too patent purpose to 
abolish religion. In Section 1 of 
the Decree respecting Religious As- 
sociations we read: 


“Churches, religious groups, doc- 
trines, religious movements. . . are 
all subject to the Decree of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of 
the R.S.F.S.R., . . . regarding the 
separation of schools from the 
Church.” 


And in Section 18 we read: 


“The teaching of any form of re- 
ligious belief in State, public, and 
private teaching and educational 
establishments is prohibited.” 


Any attempt to exonerate Soviet 
officialdom from the charge of re- 
ligious persecution can only be 
compared to robing the wolf with 
fleece. And yet, we must pray that 
one day the true Russian people will 
assert themselves and that once 
again the Light of the World may 
bring daylight to a people who are 
sitting in enforced darkness. 


What Etienne Gilson says regard- 
ing France, must be said of all coun- 
tries that throw out religious educa- 
tion in the schools. He remarks: 


“French radicalism committed a 
fatal error in that it wanted to pre- 
serve Christian morality and tried 
to maintain a society founded upon 
the Christian virtues, without at the 
same time preserving Christianity, 
which alone has brought these vir- 
tues info the world and alone can 
keep them there.” 


This present indirect persecution 
of the Church through restrictions 
laid upon religious education has 
two very serious results: the 
Church is exposed to serious loss; 
and for the State it means chaos. 

Speaking from a natural point of 
view, it is difficult to see how even a 
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spiritual society, such as the Church 
certainly is, can escape the cataclys- 
mic wreckage that results from 
Godless education. If it be true 
that “the child is father of the 
man,” how can one hope for an 
adult generation of genuine Catho- 
lics from children who are taught 
in atheistic State schools? 
Discouraging as the outlook may 
seem, however, the dark in the pic- 
ture should serve rather to bring 
into greater relief that which is 
brighter. For just as the Church 
passed safely through the anarchic 
upheavals of the so-called Dark 
Ages, so too we know that the abid- 
ing presence of the Holy Spirit will 
uphold her through the difficult 
times in which we are now living. 
Although it is true that the 
Church in its inner essence is in- 
capable of being directly harmed by 
any temporal society, yet, this same 
Church—composed as it is—of in- 
dividual persons and not of mere 
units, is vitally interested in the 
temporal order in which she lives. 
For the Church knows that it is pre- 
cisely as citizens of a particular 
State and as citizens living in a par- 
ticular temporal order that each 
Catholic must work out his salva- 
tion. Hence, a temporal order in 
which religious education flourishes 
is greatly desired by the Church. 
That the present course being 
pursued by the pagan States can 
only result in ruin for the State it- 
self, can only be indicated here. Let 
us ask this question: can any mod- 
ern State divorce itself from its 
Christian heritage and continue to 
exist for any length of time in order 
and tranquillity? True, it may live 
for a time on its stored-up capital, 
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so to speak. But it is a truism that 
capital, of whatsoever kind, once 
the wellspring whence it flows is 
dried up, gradually wastes away. 
Let the State take away all re- 
ligious education from the schools 
and at once the only true sanction 
for morality is destroyed; let it re- 
move philosophy and metaphysics 
from its curriculum (for both lead 
to God!)—and what is left? We 
will have a State that has the 
naturam sequi ducem of the Stoic 
for the watchword of all intellectual 
and moral activity. Any impulse, 
any tendency of nature is permit- 
ted. As a result, monagamic mar- 
riage disappears, and with it the 
family. With the destruction of 


the family, the true cell-structure 
of every State is destroyed. Instead 
of a society wherein order reigns, 
confusion results. And the substan- 
tial change from e pluribus unum 
to e pluribus chaos is effected. And 


how long will this makeshift unity 
that force and regimentation tem- 
porarily sets up last? Till the next 
revolution beats down into even 
greater shapelessness the many- 
headed monster that man has crea- 
ted for himself. 

To have a State, there must be a 
family. The family means moral- 
ity. Without religious education, 
morality is impossible. If the State 
desires prosperity, parents must be 
permitted to educate their children 
as they see fit, not as the State or- 
ders. And the Church, as the uni- 
versal mother of man, must not be 
denied the privilege, which is hers 
by divine right, to educate her chil- 
dren in a way that is helpful to 
them both as Catholics and citizens 
of a just Christian State. 
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By Mary VAUGHN 


— Peresrenye ate gray eyes looked 
over the touseled heads of 4-A 
out through the open window to 
where a gray coupé was drawn up 
in front of Maple Intermediate. A 
moment ago those eyes had been 
shining but as she glimpsed the 
figure at the wheel, the light in 
them dimmed. Somehow that 
breathless last half hour in the 
principal’s office had made her 
quite forget about Roger. But now 


the sight of him sitting there wait- 
ing for her, raised new angles which 
she had somehow before ignored. 
How could she tell him of this won- 
derful thing which had just hap- 
pened to her. 


And how would it 
effect them. She realized suddenly 
that probably he would not think it 
wonderful at all. He was already 
compiaining about her turning into 
a school marm. 

The “please Miss Hughes” at her 
elbow brought her thoughts back to 
her class. “Yes Jimmie,” she turned 
her dark head to the somewhat 
grubby youngster at her side. 

“Please Miss Hughes,” he began 
again. “May I carry your books 
home tonight?” 

“I’m sorry Jimmie,” she said 
kindly, “but I won’t be going right 
home.” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am,” the child 
grinned annoyingly, letting his gaze 
stray in the direction of the gray 
coupé. 

“Jimmie please take your seat,” 
Caroline commanded sternly. How 
discerning these mere babes were. 
Certainly her older co-workers 
must have noticed Roger’s obvious 


attentions. Still in the face of them 
the board had just made its as- 
tounding offer. Of course perhaps 
Mr. Osborn had been hinting about 
Roger when he had said in his pom- 
pous way, “But possibly you have 
other plans Miss Hughes.” He had 
not waited for her to answer but 
had gone on in an attempt to im- 
press her with the honor which the 
board was bestowing upon her. 
“Of course you realize that it is 
most unusual to make such an offer 
to one so young,” the words of the 
board president came back to her. 
“You will be the youngest principal 
in the State, but we’ve been watch- 
ing you and feel you to be quite 
capable.” So that was why they 
had shifted her about from grade 
to grade, to give her experience. 
“When we knew Miss Markham 
was going to resign, we felt that you 
were the logical person to take her 
place,” he had told her, and Miss 
Markham sitting beside him had 
nodded her gray head in accord. 
Caroline had always admired 
Miss Markham as a charming pro- 
fessional woman. She personified 
the sort of principal Caroline her- 
self would hope to be, not fussy, or 
exacting, or out-dated, but gener- 
ous, understanding, alert, an intel- 
ligent woman who had lived her 
own life without losing touch with 
things. So often people in Miss 
Markham’s position became self- 
centered and opinionated, but all 
the teachers at Maple Intermediate 
praised their chief’s sense of bal- 
ance and broadness of vision. Car- 
oline wondered if in the face of her 
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own youth she could win similar 
respect and esteem. Miss Markham 
had been so helpful during the in- 
terview, smiling encouragingly and 
suggesting that perhaps she would 
need a little time to consider the 
proposition. The board had then 
given her a week, but of course they 
expected her to accept. 

Now back in her home room 
straightening her desk for the day, 
Caroline was wondering what the 
principalship might entail. The 
whole thing had come as such a sur- 
prise that she had really had no 
time to consider just what it in- 
volved. She hoped she hadn’t ap- 
peared too awestruck at the time. 
One thing had been subtly clear 
then and was even clearer now, if 
she refused, indignation would be 
heaped upon her, her chances for 
further advancement permanently 
checked. She had come to Maple 
school fresh from college when she 
was only twenty. She had been 
teaching eight years now and they 
had been pleasant years, a bit tire- 
some perhaps, but pleasant. 

“Please Miss Hughes,” this time 
fat little Cynthia Manners was at 
her side. 

Cynthia was a bothersome child 
and although Caroline usually tried 
to be patient with her, now she sim- 
ply motioned the youngster back to 
her seat. This last period was sup- 
posed to be free but Caroline sighed 
reflecting that no period ever really 
was. 

Somehow though at last the dis- 
missal bell rang, and it was with 
great relief that she finally saw her 
charges on their way and slipped 
her books into her desk. Tomorrow 
was Saturday and she would come 
back then and make out lesson 
plans. As principal she would be 
free from that task, she thought 
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with a grimace. She liked teaching 
but those plans had always been a 
blight from her first frantic strug- 
gles with them during that paralyz- 
ing period of practice teaching, 
through her first hesitant weeks at 
Maple Intermediate, even to today 
when she could work them through 
with professional speed and effi- 
ciency. ‘ 

Hastily she replated the wilted 
piqué cuff and collar of her smartly 
tailored black dress with a crisp 
white set of dimity and lace and 
smoothed her short bob back under 
a suave white turban. She really 
hadn’t that school teacher air yet 
she decided as she retouched her 
make-up and started down the hall. 
Still perhaps with principalship 
that would be bound to come. Even 
Miss Markham for all her charm 
had not been quite able to escape it, 
Caroline realized. Roger was al- 
ways teasing her about it, but sure- 
ly he wouldn’t expect her to give up 
an opportunity like this even if he 
did want to marry her. Besides 
there was nothing definite between 
them. He was always joking about 
her brains and laughingly called 
her “summa” just because it had 
been marked on her diploma. But 
secretly she had always felt that he 
admired her cleverness. He was by 
no means stupid himself and she 
had heard Mr. Stuart of Steel, Inc., 
refer to him as one of the most 
promising young engineers in his 
experience. 

“Hello summa!” the bronzed 
young man in the gray coupé greet- 
ed her. “The little girl all through 
school for another week? Pretty 
soft!” 

“Why do people always think 
that about school teachers?” she re- 
torted crossly as she took her place 
beside him. Yet, she considered se- 
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cretly perhaps teaching did require 
less time than other professions, the 
better to combine with marriage my 
dear. There were a number of 
married teachers in her building 
who managed their dual roles well. 
She had always felt a trifle antag- 
onistic about the married ones 
working, but now faced possibly 
with the same choice, it appeared 
in a somewhat different light. But 
probably Roger would never agree 
to a working wife. 

Right now he was saying, “Come, 
come, no irritability my little school 
marm. Forget your stuffy old 
classroom. It’s spring and the flow- 
ers are budding and the clouds are 
floating and the birds are singing, 
but if you’re not a nice girl the birds 
won’t sing any more.” There was a 
twinkle in his brown eyes. “Now you 
wouldn’t want that to happen, would 
you? His manner was ridiculous. 

Caroline laughed. “It would be 
a pity if the birds didn’t sing,” she 
admitted taking a deep breath. 
“The spring is heavenly, isn’t it?” 

“So heavenly that you and I are 
driving out to Bloomington for din- 
ner,” he told her, turning toward 
the main highway. 

“Oh, to that darling little inn at 
the end of a lane all lined with flow- 
ering crab!” she exclaimed with 
pleasure. 

“That’s the place, and lady do 
they have the big juicy steaks!” 

“Ode to a steak in spring,” she 
teased. “One minute you’re a poet, 
and the next you turn gourmet.” 

“Oh, I like my spring,” he as- 
sured her, “but a full stomach adds 
much to the appreciation. I sup- 
pose on an evening like this you’d 
have me dine on rose petals and 
hummingbird’s wings?” 

“The ride to Bloomington will 
give me an appetite,” she confessed. 


“And their steaks are good, but | 
think I’d prefer frog’s legs tonight.” 

“Oh, of course, the frogs that 
croak in the spring, tra-la,” he gave 
her a laughing glance. “Say that’s 
a nice dress. You really don’t look 
as if you had been wrestling with a 
bunch of kids all day.” 

“No, I still manage to avoid look- 
ing the part of the old maid school 
teacher,” she replied with dignity, 
“but can’t we talk about the 
spring?” She wanted to forget 
school and its problem just then. 
Roger made it seem an unlovely 
subject even when one had just 
been offered the principalship. Of 
course she’d have to tell him about 
it, but not just then. 

“You’re not the old maid type,” 
he told her and then was silent. 

“It’s wonderful to be outdoors,” 
she said at last. 

“Yes, I can imagine after a stuffy 
old school room,” he commented. 
“That’s what I like about engineer- 
ing, being out in the open working 
beneath God’s own blue sky.” 

“What about the tunnel job you 
were thinking of taking?” she re- 
minded him. “I suppose that’s blue 
sky engineering, a mud cruise un- 
der the river,” she was being un- 
pleasant she knew, but after all 
he’d begun the professional thrusts. 

“That’s one reason I’ve turned it 
down. There’s still a lot of blue 
sky engineering as you call it. In 
fact I’ve just signed for some guar- 
anteed to give plenty of sunlight 
and adventure.” 

“You’ve taken a new job!” she 
exclaimed. “And you never told 
me?” 

“I’m telling you now,” he said 
not unkindly. “Couldn’t mention 
it until the deal was closed. But 
it’s all settled and I’ll soon be leav- 
ing for South America.” 
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“South America!” in spite of her- 
self Caroline could not keep the dis- 
may out of her tone. She could 
never hope now to accept the prin- 
cipalship and still marry Roger. 
Unless when he came back. Sud- 
denly she was angry with herself. 
Why he’d never even proposed. But 
instinctively she knéw that he 
meant to ask her tonight, ask her to 
marry him and go to South Amer- 
ica. “South America,” she repeat- 
ed it aloud. 

“Don’t tell me you don’t approve 
of South America?” she heard him 
through her thoughts. 

“Why no, not that,” she man- 
aged to answer. “I suppose it is 
glamorous country.” 

“It’s what I’ve always wanted,” 
he told her earnestly. He had taken 
off his hat and the wind whipped 
through his dark hair. He looked 
like a Marco Polo envisioning new 
worlds. 

“South America has always 
seemed a wonderful place,” she said 
quickly, reflecting how eagerly her 
class had studied it the year before 
when they had worked it out as a 
geography project with papier- 
maché mountains and mirror lakes 
and little villages of cork. At least 
she wasn’t unfamiliar with it. 
“But it seems so far away,” she said 
absently. 

“Toco far to go with me?” 

Now it had come. He was asking 
as she had known he would. For 
a moment she did not answer. 

“What’s the matter Caroline?” 
he asked gently. “Don’t you see 
darling I’m trying to propose. Oh, 
I know I’m making a blunder of it 
driving along like this. I meant to 
wait until after dinner when we 
came out into the crabapple lane, 
but my only thought has been, 
would you go with me. Caroline, I 
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eyes were not on the road. 

She nodded. “I know Roger. I 
guess I’ve always known. Only 
tonight I don’t quite know what to 
say.” She hesitated, then, “You 
see I was offered the principalship 
this afternoon.” 

“Yes I see.” When he answered 
there was a trace of bitterness in 
his tone. “Of course I don’t sup- 
pose 
that.” 

“Oh, I do care for you Roger, and 
I haven’t given them an answer. 
It’s only that...” 

“Yes I know,” he interrupted. 
“Just because you got a summa on 
your diploma you think you have to 
justify it by something like this. 
You’d only be wasting your talents 
marrying someone like me and go- 
ing to South America.” 

His words surprised and angered 
Caroline. She counted on opposi- 
tion, but not this attitude. “Per- 
haps you’re right,” she retorted. 
“I'd simply ruin my skin and be 
eaten alive with bugs and be 
wedded to some old South Ameri- 
can bridge,” she flared and her eyes 
became dark, almost iridescent. 

“Shall we go to dinner?” he said 
evenly, turning into the crabapple 
lane. 

He ordered for both of them, the 
frog’s legs which she had men- 
tioned as her preference, and steak 
for himself. As they ate in silence, 
through the open window came the 
perfume of the crabapple, essence 
of the spring night. Before Caro- 
line would have drunk it in, for she 
had always loved its fragrance in a 
special way ever since her first ex- 
perience with it when as a little girl 
she had discovered a gnarled tree 
growing on a woodland hillside. 
But tonight it sickened, almost 


love could compensate for 
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nauseated her. She only nibbled at 
the frog’s legs, and when Roger po- 
litely consulted her about dessert 
she answered bleakly that she 
didn’t care for any. She wondered 
with a shade of annoyance how he 
could eat a huge slice of apple pie 
with such apparent relish but she 
had only to look at his eyes to know 
that he was as miserable as she 
herself. 

As they went out to the car she 
wondered if she must be the first to 
break their silence, if he would take 
her directly home without a word 
unless she proffered one, but before 
turning the switch he sat a moment 
looking straight ahead. “I suppose 
you think me selfish and unfair,” 
he began. “Perhaps I am. It’s only 
that I love you so much. I’ve count- 
ed so on doing this thing with you, 
for you. It’s my big opportunity, 
but I need you Caroline. I suppose 


I ought to have realized that you 
might have your opportunity too, 
one where you wouldn’t need me.” 
For a moment bitterness crept 
again into his voice, but then it was 


as suddenly gone. “Forgive me,” 
he said. “I’m only thinking of my 
side of things,” he turned toward 
her and laid his hand on her shoul- 
der. “You'll have to decide.” Then 
he flicked the key and jammed his 
foot down hard on the starter. 

He was only making it harder, 
but Caroline loved him for making 
the first move. “Roger,” she said 
quietly when they were again 
speeding along the highway. “I’ve 
always thought of it that way too, 
you and I together. But I never an- 
ticipated this other thing, nor 
you’re going away.” 

“And you’re going to let those 
things make a difference?” he asked 
driving faster. “My going away 
isn’t making the difference. You 
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could never be principal and Mrs, 
Roger Lane anyway. No thanks 
Caroline. I want a smart girl but 
I’m no principal’s husband.” 

“That’s just the trouble. It’s 
your attitude,” Caroline countered, 
slipping off the white turban. Her 
head ached from the very pressure 
of her thoughts. “I’m wondering 
how it would affect our happiness.” 

“I’m trying to be fair,” he said 
stubbornly, “but it’s your choice.” 

“The board gave me a week,” she 
told him dully. 

“I leave for South America in 
two.” 

There didn’t seem to be anything 
to say after that. No use debating 
the question with Roger, Caroline 
knew. He had made it clear that 
the decision was hers. And so with- 
out further:comment they drove 
home. Nor did they mention any 
plans for Saturday and Sunday as 
he left her at the door of Miss Ben- 
nett’s where Caroline and several 
of the teachers lived. 


Saturday afternoon Caroline 
went over to the school. There was 
no one there, for even old Cum- 
mings, the janitor, had finished his 
rounds and the place smelled of 
soap and wax, blended with a faint 
scent of chalk. Before going down 
to her own room something im- 
pelled Caroline to slip into the prin- 
cipal’s office, for someone, probably 
Cummings, had left the door ajar. 
He was careless that way. She'd 
have to remember not to leave any- 
thing valuable there when she was 
principal she laughed to herself and 
sat down in Miss Markham’s swivel 
chair. “When she was principal,” 
did that mean that she intended to 
accept the position? Well, perhaps 
she would. It was certainly attrac- 
tive, not so glamorous perhaps as 
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marriage and South America, but a 
chance to develop her own re- 
sources. If Roger resented her be- 
ing clever, could they be happy? 
And if she threw away this chance 
for him would she feel cheated in 
the years ahead? She was afraid 
she might. Best admit that this 
thing had fed her ego. The urge to 
accomplish things in her own name 
was strong. 

She glanced at Miss Markham’s 
calendar. There was a red circle 
around June 16th, the closing day 
of school. Was the last day as 
principal a red letter day in Miss 
Markham’s life, and why Caroline 
wondered, from a sense of achieve- 
ment or relief? 

Looking about the room Caroline 
realized that her would-be prede- 
cessor had had a full and interest- 
ing life. There was nothing austere 
about this office. In fact thought 


Caroline it was almost as crowded 
with souvenirs and mementoes as a 
college girl’s room, but all were ar- 
ranged with excellent taste and re- 


straint. The brazil nut dolls obvi- 
ously the handiwork of some child 
whom Miss Markham had once 
taught, perhaps years ago, were 
placed so as not to seem at disad- 
vantage in company with the ex- 
quisite little wooden figures brought 
from Italy. The autographed copy 
of a poem by one of the outstand- 
ing contemporaries, and which Miss 
Markham had once confided to 
Caroline had been presented to the 
honor student in his summer class 
at Columbia, was discreetly placed 
on a side wall where it would not 
seem too blatantly to proclaim frat- 
ernization with the great. 

Yes, despite what some might 
say, Caroline concluded life as prin- 
cipal could be vital, interesting and 
rich in satisfying achievement. It 
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was a tempting position, especially 
when offered early in life. Had 
there been no Roger she would have 
reached for it eagerly. Even now 
she hesitated to pass the offer by. 
Not that she wasn’t in love with 
Roger, she told herself, but simply 
that she was trying to balance 
things unemotionally. Which 
course would make for happiness. 

She sat there in the swivel chair 
longer than she knew, tracing 
doodles on a pad of scrap paper. 
Suddenly footsteps coming down 
the corridor roused her. It was 
probably only Cummings she as- 
sured herself yet how embarrassing 
to have even him find her here try- 
ing the principal’s chair like a silly 
school girl. The thought brought 
her quickly to her feet but not soon 
enough for Miss Markham herself 
was already standing in the door- 
way. Caroline could feel that she 
was blushing and giving a horrible 
exhibition of lack of the very poise 
one might expect to find in a pros- 
pective principal. 

But Miss Markham acted exactly 
as if she had expected to find her 
here. Your being here on a Sat- 
urday afternoon assures me that 
you have the stuff of which prin- 
cipals are made,” she smiled kind- 
ly, coming over to the desk and 
setting an armful of books upon its 
already crowded top. When Car- 
oline made to offer her her own 
chair she simply brushed it aside 
and seated herself in one alongside 
the desk which appeared to be 
placed there awaiting consultation. 
She waved Caroline back to the 
swivel as she did so. “I’ve been up 
in the library stacks,” she ex- 
plained. “There were some of my 
own books there. I’m leaving most 
of them to the library, but there 
were a few I wanted to keep.” 
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“Yes, of course,” Caroline agreed. 

“But tell me,” Miss Markham in- 
vited, “have you decided to accept 
the principalship?” 

“I, I really don’t know Miss 
Markham,” Caroline began and 
then almost blurted, “In fact I’ve 
just been sitting here trying to de- 
cide.” 

“Why do you hesitate?” the other 
asked gently. 

“Oh, I suppose you think it’s 
dreadful of me not to jump at the 
chance. I suppose you think I 
ought to be thrilled by the offer. 
Well I am, but it’s just that this de- 
cision means so much. It’s going 
to shape my whole life.” 

“And the years are long,” Miss 
Markham reminded her. 

“Why yes,” Caroline answered in 
surprise. “That’s just it. I must 
be sure.” 

“And there’s probably romance 
as an alternative?” Miss Markham’s 
tone was neither prying no depre- 
ciating. 

“Yes,” Caroline admitted, “a 
young engineer.” 

“There was a young man in my 
life, too, once,” the older woman 
sighed and Caroline wondered if 
she had ever really known her chief 
before. “He wanted me to go west 
with him.” 

“And you?” 

“I stayed here,” she glanced at 
the capable unadorned hands lying 
in her gray tweed lap. ' 

“But you’ve had an interesting 
life,” Caroline assured her, “full 
and satisfying.” 

“Full, yes, but satisfying, I won- 
der. It’s hard to say.” She rose 
and stood for a moment looking out 
the window as if trying to measure 
the years. “It’s a difficult problem. 
I wish I could help you. But it 
will have to be your decision. I’m 
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really not quite sure what I would 
do if faced with the same again my- 
self. I can only tell you again my 
dear that the years are long, long 
and sometimes lonely. [I'll prob- 
ably realize that fact even more now 
that I must retire. It’s all right if 
only one could keep on working, 
but the doctor says I can’t. Cata- 
racts,” she gestured toward intelli- 
gent gray eyes. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” Caroline mur- 
mured with a great sense of inade- 
quacy. 

“Oh, don’t waste sympathy on 
me,” Miss Markham said quickly. 
“As you say I’ve had an interesting 
life. Just make the most of yours. 
And now if you'll excuse me, I 
must slip these books in the case 
here and be on my way.” 

“May I help you?” Caroline of- 
fered. 

“No, I can still see enough for 
that, and the doctor assures me that 
they do wonderful things with cata- 
racts. I'll probably be all right. I 
may even be coming back to take 
this job away from you.” Her smile 
indicated that Caroline need have 
no fear of that. 

Back in her home room Caroline 
sat at her own desk, but she did not 
remain there long. She didn’t need 
to think the thing out any more. It 
was clear. The pathetic picture of 
that lovely woman looking out the 
window, trying to face the future 
without her work and without any- 
one to care, made her sure. Life 
might be difficult which ever road 
she chose, but at least with Roger 
she would never have to face it 
quite alone. 

She did not even wait to get back 
to her rooming house but stopped 
in at the corner drug store to call 
Roger from the pay station. 

“Sorry Miss Hughes,” his land- 
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lady’s voice came placidly over the 
wire, “but he left word that he was 
called away very suddenly on busi- 
ness, and to say that he tried to get 
in touch with you before he left. 
He didn’t say though when he’d be 
back,” she added aggravatingly. 

“But he is coming back?” Caro- 
line asked frantically. “He didn’t 
go to South America?” there was 
panic in her voice. 

“Why I think so Miss Hughes. 
He didn’t say he wasn’t, though his 
rent’s paid and I haven’t looked to 
see if he took all his things,” the 
other woman seemed a bit dis- 
turbed herself. 

“Oh, I’m sure he’s coming back,” 
Caroline reassured her and hung up 
helplessly. 

Sunday dragged hopelessly, and 
Sunday afternoon was interminable 
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as only a solitary Sunday afternoon 
can be. If Caroline had ever been 
in doubt before, she was sure now 
that life without Roger would be 
unbearable. She tried book after 
book to pass the time, but culture 
at the moment seemed intolerably 
dull. 

Monday at school was a typical 
last-of-the-term day. The children 
were restless and inattentive, class- 
es were virtually finished, and Car- 
oline wondered dully why she had 
ever thought that she wanted to 
spend her life in a schoolroom. 
But now maybe she’d have to, that 
is if Roger, but no, she glanced out 
the window through the fringe of 
lilac. There a gray coupé was 
pulled up at the curb. It was Roger 
and he was waiting for her! Her 
heart sang a little song. 
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By ELEANOR DOWNING 


S I sit at my desk beside the 
open window, the October sun- 
shine slants across the brass Imp 
of Lincoln and quivers in grotesque 
patterns on the letter spread out be- 
fore me. The pages, closely writ- 
ten in violet ink on the thinnest of 
thin paper, are headed “Geneva, 
Switzerland.” 

“Thank God they are out of 
France!” I sigh, as I arrange letter 
paper and pick up my fountain pen. 
My eye travels over the neat, point- 
ed writing, which translates into 
more personal terms the data of 
magazine and newspaper: rising 
prices, rationing, fear of bombers— 
all the familiar, agonizing detail of 
war-torn Europe. 

“In France,” writes Céleste, 
“there is hunger. Recently a hun- 
dred child refugees arrived by train, 
and one could tell from their pale, 
pinched faces that they had suffered 
want. Here it is not so bad: you 
must not think that we are hungry, 
ma petite,” she interpolates consid- 
erately, “but milk, cheese, and but- 
ter are rationed, as is sugar; and 
Germaine has now grown so thin 
that she can wear your dresses 
without alterations. Disaster has 
its compensations.” 

Remembering Germaine, all 
curves and rose-petal cheeks and 
dimples, I smile—not too happily. 
But the spirit of France —the real 
France of my childhood—is in the 
words, “You must not think that we 
are hungry.” 

Below my window, the hurdy- 
gurdy man starts up his repertoire: 


“In the Gloaming,” “Has Anybody 
Here Seen Kelly?” ‘‘Beautiful 
Lady.” Like the breeze of a half- 
forgotten April along the paths of 
memory, the old tunes steal down 
the streets and up to open windows. 
Steps grow languid; radios are 
turned off; in the apartment oppo- 
site, the typewriter beyond the win- 
dow-boxes ceases to click. 

Suddenly, the last bars of “Beau- 
tiful Lady” swing into the “Marseil- 
laise.” I drop my fountain pen and 
grip the desk. An electric shock 
goes through me. 


“Allons, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé.” 


The music is singing itself into my 
heart, leaping like fire through my 
veins. I am marching with the mu- 
sic, keeping step. 

France alive! France that was— 
alas, France that is dead! Ah, no, 
not dead. For “the real Being of 
whatever was and whatever is, and 
whatever will be, is even now and 
forever.” 

The cars, the scurrying men and 
women on the sidewalk assume the 
rhythmic swing of automata. 
Buildings and traffic lights recede; 
sounds merge into a pattern. The 
clock hands in the tower clock op- 
posite, perform ten thousand back- 
ward revolutions. 

Again, October sunshine slants 
across me; but now I am lying un- 
der a red duvet, hearing ecstatically 
the sounds of Paris drift in through 
the French windows, with their bro- 
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caded crimson curtains. The sun 
sparkles on the cut glass carafes on 
the marble-topped washstand, and 
lies in pools on the magenta-pat- 
terned carpet. The bed sways 
slightly, as with the motion of yes- 
terday’s steamer; and outside the air 
is musical with the jingle of harness 
bells and the sharp clip-clip of 
horses’ hoofs. It is almost like be- 
ing in the sleigh at home; but this 
is better, for it’s all new and excit- 
ing, as if I had suddenly walked 
through the looking glass. Outside, 
in the corridor, I hear the crisp rise 
and fall, the little excited bursts and 
running patter of my beloved 
French. Even the occasional taxi 
siren toots with gay, Gallic empha- 
sis. 

Presently a tap at the door ushers 
in Jules, the valet-de-chambre, bear- 
ing a tray with a pot of chocolate, a 
pile of flaky croissants, and honey 
in a silver-topped jar. The little 


red-fringed napkins, Jules’ green 
baize apron and yellow and black 
waistcoat, striped like a bumble- 
bee’s bosom, the curlicues of pale 
yellow butter, and the white honey 
that has to be dug instead of ladled 
out—all have a breathlessly exotic 


charm. Home, with its sensible 
breakfast of oranges, cream of 
wheat and eggs, spread out on the 
dining room table, with Daddy—his 
eyes on the clock—reading The 
Herald, sunlight splashing the 
Japanese maples outside the bay 
window, and Miss Merrington wait- 
ing for lessons upstairs seem in- 
credibly tame and remote. Here is 
romance, though I do not call it 
that; here, at any rate, is what I 
have been longing for. 

And as day follows day, Paris 
grows from a mirage to a reality no 
less enchanted. The France of my 
childhood, accepted with unreflect- 
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ing rapture, remains in memory 
with a clarity almost startling. 
Paris and Pau, my first French 
provincial city, seen through nine- 
year-old eyes, have become for me 
not only a symbol of France but a 
point of rest to which all later, more 
complex and more confused im- 
pressions are referred. 

I felt instantly at home in Paris. 
I was not one of those luckless chil- 
dren confided to a nurse’s care in 
parks or hotel lounges. We moved 
in a trio—Mother and Céleste and I 
—and there was little in Paris (the 
true Paris of the French) that we 
did not explore; though, unques- 
tionably, I felt, rather than under- 
stood, what I saw. 

The churches were unwontedly 
beautiful, but there was always the 
familiar light before the tabernacle. 
I loved their names: St. Clotilde, 
St. Etienne-du-Mont, Notre Dame 
des Champs, St. Sulpice, St. Ger- 
main-l’Auxerrois. I loved their 
shrines, lit by the soft glow of can- 
dies, their jewel-like windows, their 
Gothic carvings, the mingled smell 
of incense and dampness, even the 
prie-dieus with ridges that hurt my 
knees. 

But the art galleries were some- 
what bewildering: there were such 
miles and miles of paintings on 
grown-up subjects, such an endless 
array of statues that needed mend- 
ing. Anyone could see that nature 
was prettier than the scenes the ar- 
tists painted, and the Venus de Milo 
was just a mutilated lady with a 
singular disregard for conventional 
clothing. But the little devils and 
bright-winged angels in the Italian 
primitives were enticing, and there 
was at least one Madonna in the 
Louvre that merited scrutiny. It 
was a painting by Fra Filippo 
Lippi: the Madonna and Child with 
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St. John; and beside the Madonna, 
on a white napkin, lay what I be- 
lieved to be a square, white-iced 
cake, decorated with red cherries. 
“La Vierge au Gdteau,” I called her 
and thought of our shared predilec- 
tion for cake as a bond of spiritual 
union. Mother smiled when I 
pointed out the “cake,” but dis- 
creetly said nothing. It was not un- 
til years later that I discovered, with 
amused consternation, that the cake 
was a jewel-studded missal. 

There was, too, an intriguing 
painting of the Temptations of St. 
Anthony. The Temptations fasci- 
nated me, even though I could not 
see why St. Anthony thought the 
grotesque, leering demons and 
plump ladies attractive, or why he 
should not play with them, if he 
really wanted to. But the attitudi- 
nized, simpering Greuzes were the 
piéces de résistance. When, in the 
full sophistication of eighteen, I 
sought them out again, I fled, shud- 
dering that I should ever have 
thought them beautiful; and for 
weeks I was conscious of something 
lost, like a filling from a molar. 

But the Louvre could not hold a 
candle to the Luxembourg Gardens, 
with their feathery trees and broad, 
paved walks, where young men in 
queer, soft hats and flowing ties 
walked with their arms clasped 
about the trim waists of shabby 
girls. These demonstrations of af- 
fection somewhat astonished me, 
until I was informed by Mother 
that the inhabitants of the Quartier 
Latin were very kind to each other 
because they were artists and all of 
them extremely poor. 

But the appeal of Paris was not 
limited to churches, museums and 
parks. The aesthetic interest was 
balanced by the carnal. Indeed, 
Columbin’s on the rue Cambon, sup- 
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plies one of the most vivid of my 
early memories. In those days, it 
had scarcely been discovered by 
Americans. One heard only French 
at the tea hour, and the ladies who 
sipped their tea had the chiseled, 
high-bred look of French aristo- 
crats. I could picture them, with 
scornfully lifted chin, being led, un- 
protesting, to the guillotine. 

But here at Columbin’s was no 
test of endurance, unless the self- 
restraint attendant on eating three 
instead of ten cakes might be 
termed such. On the counter were 
ranged rows of square silver and 
glass dishes, lavishly piled with 
petits gdteauz. 

“Une assiette, Mademoiselie,” one 
said breathlessly. 

Then came the ordeal of choos- 
ing. There were fruit tarts, with 
apple slices or cherries, set in 
mathematically precise rows; petits 
gateauz, iced in green, and filled 
with pdté aux marrons; buches au 
chocolat, miniature yule logs tast- 
ing of chocolate and pistachio, 
babas au rhum, and, best of all, 
mocha cakes, their inch-deep butter 
cream flecked with sugar crystals 
and decorated with a mocha rosette. 
To the left of this display were the 
golden-brown brioches and the 
shiny tea-buns, bursting with tooth- 
some raisins; to the right, the petits 
fours, the fruits confits, and almond 
fingers which Mother said were too 
rich for little girls. Fork in hand, 
I would prod out the most luscious 
of the unforbidden cakes and carry 
them, with an anticipative thrill, to 
the tea table. 

After tea, one “confessed” the 
number of one’s cakes to the cais- 
sier, who never questioned the in- 
tegrity of one’s calculations. 

Patisseries, however, were far 
from’ being the only diversions of 
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Paris. Shops—even Paris shops—I 
loathed on principle, for they re- 
minded one of endless fittings at 
Best’s. But there was one type of 
shop that never palled: the toy 
shops of the Rue de Rivoli. There, 
in rows not less enticing than the 
cakes at Columbin’s, stood dolls in 
lace-trimmed Swiss dresses over 
blue, rose or yellow. All had curly 
hair, brown or golden, and some the 
added glamour of real eyelashes. A 
few even walked and talked. The 
magnet that drew me daily was le 
Paradis des Enfants; for there in 
the last row, head coyly tilted, arms 
outstretched, stood Antoinette de 
Rivoli. I had fallen in love with her 


at first sight, with a love no less ar- 
dent, if more maternal, than Fran- 
cis Thompson’s early passion for 
the “fourth order of humanity.” 
From the mistletoe on her chiffon 
bonnet to her buckled blue kid slip- 


pers, I saw her without flaw or 
wrinkle. Mother, aware of my 
yearning adoration, explained that 
Antoinette would be too difficult to 
pack; so hopelessness was added to 
my longing. 

At the Paradis, I was supplied 
with a hoop and a French top, com- 
plete with whip; and these I took 
for my daily romp along the paths 
and around the fountains of the 
Tuileries. If I was lucky enough to 
be there between twelve and one, I 
watched the “sparrow man,” a gov- 
ernment employee who devoted his 
lunch hour té feeding and taming 
the birds. Each had a name and 
would respond to his call or quail 
before his reproaches. 

“Viens, Jeannette,” he would 
call: and Jeannette would fly up 
obediently and snatch a crumb from 
between extended thumb and fore- 
a or even from between his 
ips. 
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“Va-t-en!” he would exclaim to 
an interloper, and the sparrow- 
racketeer would retire, crestfallen 
and humiliated. Here was a man 
who had not broken “nature’s so- 
cial union,” and I looked on him 
with a reverence approaching wor- 
ship. Given the choice, I should 
rather have been the sparrow man 
than the pope or Mr. Huyler, than 
anyone, in fact, except Santa Claus. 

Since I grew up in the dreadful 
days when little girls had to be 
dressed three times a day, many 
trips were made to the Bébé Rose 
and Auz Ecossais. There amidst 
delicate embroideries and taffetas, I 
began to think of dress as some- 
thing other than a means of child 
torture by grown-ups. The choice 
between a blue silk or a pink nuns’ 
veiling with matching shoes and 
hair ribbon suddenly became im- 
portant. ' 

But they were still far less im- 
portant than the Polichinelle shows 
on the Champs Elysées. There I 
would stand shrieking with mirth 
at the slapstick comedy, at mis- 
calculations terminating in somer- 
saults or in brandished brooms and 
shrill recriminations. And with me 
laughed, in hysterical unison, not 
only the children, but the men and 
women of Paris—some of them 
quite shamelessly unaccompanied 
by youngsters— who pressed up 
about the miniature stage. 

Oh, those golden afternoons when 
I was nine and Paris was the Ville 
Lumiére; when the Parisians were 
happy butterflies fluttering in a 
summer garden! How many of the 
men were to die on world war bat- 
tlefields; how many of the women 
were to grow bitter and disillu- 
sioned, in the twilight period be- 
tween two wars? How many of the 
children were to surrender the hon- 
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or of the city to preserve intact the 
beauty of its monuments: this spir- 
itual city set on a hill for the glam- 
our of Babylon? Contentedly, I 
could have lived there forever. Paris 
had filled my soul: I desired noth- 
ing more. 


But more was to follow. Pau, not 
Paris, was our destination for the 
winter. “We shall leave the day 
after tomorrow,” said Mother; and 
with the acquiescent fatalism of 
childhood, I packed my doll’s trunk 
and said good-bye to the sparrow 
man. 

Down through the Valley of the 
Loire flew our train, Mother and 
Céleste darting from window to 
window, in an effort not to miss a 
single church or chateau listed in 
Baedeker. By some fluke of good 
luck, we had a compartment to our- 
selves. Consequently, whenever we 


approached a station, we quailed 
lest invading tourists rob us of our 


privacy. Céleste suggested, with 
Gallic acumen, that we dispose our- 
selves about the door, to give the 
compartment a populated look. I 
improved upon the suggestion by 
scattering orange peel and bits of 
paper on the floor and seats (pick- 
ing them up neatly between sta- 
tions). 

Beyond Bordeaux, the tourist 
crowds diminished. We were pass- 
ing through Les Landes, but St. 
Vincent de Paul was only a name in 
my Lives of the Saints. I preferred 
my saints roasted or eaten by lions: 
saints who died less dramatically 
were dull. 

The landscape was not, however, 
without its suggestive power. The 
misty green trees reminded me of 
paintings I had seen in the Louvre. 

“Corots?” queried my Mother, and 
I nodded doubtfully. 


But more fascinating than artis- 
tic analogies were the huge balls of 
mistletoe, suspended from the 
branches. I had never thought of 
mistletoe as growing from anything 
but candelabras at Christmas time. 

As night closed in, with a dark- 
ness unbroken by the glow of towns 
or lighted highways, sleep settled on 
me, the clip-clop of the lurching 
train translating itself into the hor- 
rid beat of my metronome, as I 
practiced “First Exercise for Little 
Hands.” At some undetermined 
moment of the night, I was pushed 
into my reefer and capote, and led, 
still half asleep, through the echo- 
ing station of Pau. 

From the snug, lighted bus of the 
Hotel Gassion, I could see the lights 
of the town twinkling above me. 
Then we were swinging up a hill 
and into a lighted courtyard. There 
was a supper of hot milk and crois- 
sants before I sank blissfully into a 
large, soft bed. 

But the next morning I was a 
dancing flame of excitement. Our 
room was a turret room, with five 
windows facing the Boulevard des 
Pyrénées and the snow-swept range 
of mountains. Against a sky pale 
at the horizon and deepening into 
cobalt, rose peak on peak of daz- 
zling silver. Below were snowfields, 
swept with blue shadows or broken 
with ledges and seams of rock. Be- 
tween this miracle of gray and blue 
and silver and my own astonished 
eyes stretched the Valley of the 
Gave, green and hillocky, with the 
river tumbling riotously through it. 

“I want to stay here always,” I 
breathed, forgetting Paris. 

But we did not stay long at the 
Gassion. The following week saw 
us established in a charming fur- 
nished apartment in the Villa 
Etchebest, Rue Raymond Planté. I 
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loved it at first sight: the carved, 
yellow brocaded furniture and great 
pots of fern in the little salon, the 
high walnut beds curtained with 
old blue, even the white enameled 
bathtub that had to be filled, pitcher 
by pitcher, from the kitchen stove. 
And best of all, I loved the chil- 
dren downstairs: blue-eyed Marie- 
Thérése, teeth flashing, dark braids 
swinging rhythmically; Fernand, 
keen and decisive, in black alpaca 
apron and leather belt. Many an 
hour I spent with them in the tiny, 
overgrown garden, reading Enfances 
Célébres, or listening to their good 
father, le Capitain Desplats — dead 
long since in the Battle of the Marne 
—drill them in catechism and 
church history. 

“No, no,” he would exclaim,” it 
was not the Manichaeans; it was the 
Protestants, who started the Refor- 
mation.” 

“Ah, but,” Fernand would pro- 
test, “they are all Protestants—ces 
hérétiques.” 

I was, however, to have other 
companions; for on the Monday 
after our arrival (so says my diary), 
I was entered as a day pupil, a 
demi-pensionnaire, in the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart. It was my first 
real experience of school; and 
though I may have learned little 
from the minutely printed text- 
books of French History, Geogra- 
phy, and Christian Doctrine, I 
learned much, in this French con- 
vent, from the larger book of life. 

An “Angel Guardian” was as- 
signed to me, on arrival. Having 
reached the incredible age of fifteen, 
she took her duties with gravity 
and shepherded me relentlessly. 
She rubbed out the blots on my 
exercises, watched my table man- 
ners and corrected my French. All 
the little girls, I learned, had titles, 


or at least de’s prefixed to their 
names. With pride, I realized that 
I did not need one, since I was an 
American. Perhaps the titles pre- 
served them from the faults of ordi- 
nary children, or perhaps their 
faults were not those to which I was 
accustomed. At any rate, I soon be- 
came the enfant terrible of the petit 
cours. My major crimes were run- 
ing on the grass in forbidden places, 
and talking in an irrepressible mur- 
mur during the two agonizing hours 
of sewing class. But the climax of 
insubordination was reached when 
I refused to eat more than half of 
the large hunk of crusty bread 
served at four o’clock for goiter. My 
bar of chocolate, I explained, would 
not stretch to the extent of so large 
a piece of bread, and I should die 
of strangulation if I ate it dry. The 
young nun, wondering at the pecu- 
liarities of American anatomy, re- 
laxed the rule in my favor; and 
while the other children ate, choco- 
lateless, their penitential half-hunk, 
I alternated my bites of bread and 
chocolate with malicious enjoy- 
ment. It must have been the same 
wide charity that earned for me, 
just before my departure in the 
spring, a pink ribbon for good con- 
duct. The ribbon of moiré, gold 
fringed at the ends, was worn over 
the right shoulder and under the 
left arm. It lies now in my “sou- 
venir trunk,” reproaching me with 
ironic glitter, whenever I peer with- 
in. 

The hours were long —eight- 
thirty to six—but, by special indult, 
I was released at four o’clock. 
Every morning, I dressed in front 
of the little salamandre, its glazed 
front diffusing a rosy warmth in 
the chill apartment. 

After Céleste had buttoned my 
high shoes, hooked my uniform 
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down the back, tied neatly the belt 
of my black alpaca apron and fed 
me to repletion, we would set out on 
our early morning jaunt. 

Our way lay along a broad ave- 
nue, past the orphelinat, where the 
Sisters of Charity, in their winged 
coifs, were dispensing steaming 
bowls of soup to the children seated 
in the courtyard, on long wooden 
benches; past the line of peasant 
carts, drawn by oxen and driven by 
men in berets and tightly bound red 
sashes, or women in peaked capu- 
lets of white flannel. Sometimes an 
old woman perched on a donkey 
would jog by, busily knitting a 
woolen sock, or an old man with a 
truly delightful goitre, would swing 
along, with a load of cackling geese. 
Half-frozen, we would reach the 
portal of the convent. There the 


old portiére would welcome us effu- 
sively and invite us into her room, 


to thaw out our frozen feet over the 
embers of her chaufferette. 

“Pauvres petites!” she would 
murmur compassionately. “How 
cold you must be!” For she thought, 
quaintly, that New York was sur- 
rounded by a tropical jungle in- 
habited by monkeys and parrots, 
and that, consequently, we must be 
more than normally vulnerable to 
frostbite. While Céleste pulled off 
my mits and leggings, we would tell 
the kind old nun—just to see her 
beam —how much she resembled 
Leo XIII. 

“Voyez-vous,” she would say, “we 
came into the world on the same 
day, and perhaps we shall go home 
together.” 

We were seldom permitted to re- 
lax our ritual. If we forgot it, she 
would smile at us, toothlessly, and 
remark, “So you think that I look 
like le Saint Pére? Well, well!” 

After a day of lessons, of jeux en 
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ronds, of visits to the chapel, and of 
pricking my thumb with a needle, 
I would rush impetuously to 
Mother, awaiting me at the front 
gate. Hastily changing into a white 
serge, with kilted skirt and a floppy 
beaver hat, I would skip along, 
holding Mother’s hand, till we came 
to the Boulevard des Pyrénées. 
There I would watch the children at 
play or the afternoon lights on the 
mountains. The sunbeams had by 
now sucked up the mountain chill, 
and all lay in a blaze of gold. As 
the sun slanted downward, the 
clouds would prepare their evening 
pageantry of rose and purple. 

After sunset, we would go to 
Bouxome’s for tea. The langues de 
chats—a brittle, French version of 
our lady finger—which I was en- 
couraged to eat, appealed more to 
my imagination than to my palate; 
but there was thick, rich hot choco- 
late that was almost as good as 
candy. 

On Saturday morning I accom- 
panied Céleste to market. Sallying 
forth with a five franc piece, she 
would return with all the luxuries 
of the season: Valencia oranges 
from the “sunburnt south”; Camem- 
bert cheese, creamy and redolent; a 
fat chicken, speckled feathers in- 
tact, and an immense bunch of vio- 
lets, their petals still wet with Pyre- 
nean dew. 

On holidays, I loved to go with 
her, from stall to stall of the old 
marketplace (the vieille halle), lis- 
tening with rapt attention, as she 
haggled across the row of cheeses 
on the counter or the baskets of 
beets and spinach with the earth 
still clinging to their stalks. It was 
not fair, she would say, to under- 
pay the poor; but neither was it 
just to madame to pay one sou 
more than the article was really 
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worth. Somehow, she always knew, 
to a centime, what everything was 
worth. 

On one occasion, rabbit had been 
scheduled for Sunday dinner. Rab- 
bits were brought alive to market 
and displayed in hutches or wicker 
cages. After selecting a plump 
black and white specimen, whose 
layers of fat the peasant woman 
pinched appreciatively, we retired 
from the prospective scene of car- 
nage. Later the rabbit’s limp form 
was laid with tenderest solicitude in 
Céleste’s basket. All the way home, 
I was singularly quiet. 

“As tu mal a la téte?” queried 
Céleste repeatedly. 

“No, my head’s all right,” I an- 
swered evasively. But next day at 
dinner, when the rabbit appeared, 
en ragout, with new peas and car- 
rots and. onions bobbing up and 
down in the gravy, I burst into 
tears. 

“Sois raisonnable!” exclaimed 
Céleste. “You have eaten rabbit be- 
fore and enjoyed it.” 

“But not,” I wailed, “a rabbit 
whom I have known personally... . 
Would Alice have eaten the White 
Rabbit?” I added indignantly. 

From that day to this, rabbit has 
remained for me on the list of in- 
edibles. 

On Saturday afternoons, we made 
excursions into the surrounding 
country: to the old church of 
Oleron; through the gorgeous 
mountain scenery of Tennyson’s 
“CEnone,” to Eaux Chaudes, Eaux 
Bonnes and Gaba, with its cas- 
cades. Sunday mornings saw us at 
St. Martin’s, where the pompiers, 
dressed like polichinelles, and 
shouting up and down the aisles 
sonorously, “Pour les pauvres de 
M. le Curé; pour les pauvres de la 
paroisse, Messieurs et Mesdames!” 
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struck me as a most pleasing inter- 
ruption to one’s devotions. 


Two events of major importance 
stand out in high relief against the 
background of my Pyrenean winter 
—Christmas and my first visit to 
Lourdes. 

Christmas in America had been a 
day breathlessly anticipated and 
elaborately prepared for: an affair 
of letters to Santa Claus, of hushed 
colloquies, secreted boxes, and en- 
ticing kitchen smells. Here it ceased 
to be a family ritual and took on a 
new significance. Not that gifts 
sank to a level of unimportance. 
Indeed, the miraculous appearance 
on Christmas morning of Antoinette 
de Rivoli seated by my pillow 
brought me rapture unspeakable. 
Three pages of my diary are de- 
voted to circumstantial description 
of every present given and received. 
Still, something of a new radiance 
touched the day. Santa Claus melt- 
ed painlessly into le Petit Jésus, 
and Midnight Mass replaced the 
Christmas tree. 

At the convent, we had prepared 
for the newborn King a bed of roses 
—a cradle of little sacrifices and 
kind deeds—and toward the créche 
in the chapel one’s lamb advanced 
or receded, day by day, according to 
one’s virtues or iniquities. Mine 
was persistently the antepenulti- 
mate lamb; and I chose during Ad- 
vent a seat at the other end of the 
chapel, to avoid witnessing its dis- 
comfiture. I felt, I must admit, 
more apologetic to the lamb than to 
the celestial Occupant of the créche. 
Over my créche at home, however, 
I spent many happy minutes. The 
cow and ass were out of scale, being 
somewhat smaller than the two 
sheep; and St. Joseph’s head, which 
had been glued‘on, had a discon- 
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certing way of tumbling off at the 
moment of one’s most ecstatic devo- 
tion. Still, in His little bower of 
green holly, the waxen Christ Child, 
holding out His arms in the im- 
memorial gesture of love and pity, 
taught me more sweetly than ever 
before the spiritual significance of 
Christmas. 

Perhaps the new-old secret of 
Christmas had been learned at the 
Grotto of Lourdes. From my first 
visit, Lourdes had become, quite 
simply and naturally, a part of my 
lifé; my spiritual home. Miracles 
are not marvelous to the child: he 
is at home in the supernatural. I 
cannot say that Lourdes stirred 
me: it opened its arms and took 
me in. 

I see it still through the eyes of 
the child, uncritical of the commer- 
cialism beyond the precincts of the 
Grotto and of the architectural de- 
fects of the basilica. The basilica I 
see always as I saw it first, outlined 
with lights, two streams of lighted 
candles in pilgrim hands pouring 
down the rampes, the sound of the 
Ave Maria filling the twilight. 

But even this is not the essen- 
tial Lourdes; for Lourdes is the 
Grotto. On its paved terrace, with 
the Gave tumbling behind me, the 
glow of the candles against the gray 
rock, warn smooth by human lips, 
and the white clad statue, where 
once stood the Heavenly Visitant. I 
looked for the first time beyond the 
circle of symbolism and pious 
imagination—of saint legends and 
flowers on the altar—to that wider 
life of the spirit which is the birth- 
right of every soul. 

Here Our Lady becomes not an 
imagined being, but a personality. 
Distance and sin may dim the con- 


tact; but the meeting has occurred; 
one has spoken with her, as if one 
had lifted the latch and entered the 
house in Nazareth. Henceforth 
proof of the supernatural becomes 
superfluous: it may be rejected, but 
not denied. 


France that brought me beauty 
and the first gifts of the spirit; 
France that responded with gaiety 
and kindliness to the mood of child- 
hood; France that made me proud 
of America, yet more than an 
American—a citizen of the world— 
can I, without disloyalty, believe 
that you are dead? A generation is 
but a tick of the clock on the dial 
of history; and it is less than a 
generation ago that France stood 
firm and beautiful and brave. Not 
so quickly does the soul of a nation 
perish from the earth. Nations, like 
individuals, suffer temptation, 
shame, defeat. It is the reaction to 
defeat that tests the metal of soul 
and nation; that forecasts its ulti- 
mate destiny. “Wait!” whispers 
France; and I, for one, wait confi- 
dently. 

Far away, the strains of the 
“Marseillaise” quiver, thin and 
clear. The sun has slid from the 
pages before me. The answer to 
Céleste’s letter must await for to- 
morrow. The glint of October stars 
is in the sky, but to the west a 
streak of lemon yellow lights the 
horizon. The traffic lights flash red 
and green; taxis scream, buses roar. 
In the medley of sound, the notes of 
the “Marseillaise” fail and are lost. 
But tomorrow the campus trees will 
be red and gold again, the sun will 
pour down from an indigo sky, and 
the “Marseillaise” will sound again 
beneath my window. 
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By MICHAEL KENT 


S part of the training and expe- 
rience necessary for one who 
hoped to be an author, I used to 
make a practice of studying those 
magazines in which writers discuss 
their problems and editors set forth 
their needs. From these pages I 
learned that the latter suffer from a 
common ill: a dearth of good mate- 
rial. They complained that their 
mails were flooded with inferior 
stuff, at best ordinary, at worst 
ludicrous. That day was eventful 
which brought to light a really 
superior article or story. On such 
an occasion the editor who received 
it was tempted to shut up shop, 
proclaim a holiday, and rush out, 
shouting his discovery in the street. 
A good manuscript, rare as dia- 
monds, was sure to be snapped up 
as soon as read. 

Here, for me, was good news. It 
corroborated a maxim I had been 
taught from childhood: that to suc- 
ceed, one had only to do one’s best. 
This maxim I had translated into a 
professional credo, which I had 
made the basis of all my work; and 
now the editors themselves in their 
own .words justified it, setting at 
rest my fears that some element 
other than merit — some trick of 
style, some compromise with the 
vagaries of popular taste — was 
necessary to please them. For these 
compromises were beyond me. I 
could not imitate work which ap- 
peared to me dull, trivial, or down- 
right shabby, for the sake of quick 
success. But I could hope, by hard 
work, to bring a minimum of talent 
to that degree of excellence which 
the editors themselves declared to 


be the quality they all sought, and 
which, when they found it, was as- 
sured of their acceptance. 

I continued to work, therefore, 
with one end in view: to do my best. 

Much time has passed since then. 
I have not changed my creed, or my 
habit of trying to conform to it. 
What I have altered is the conclu- 
sion that to do one’s best is to suc- 
ceed. For I have found myself in 
a position as incongruous as it was 
unforeseen: my work has been re- 
peatedly rejected, not because it is 
poor, but because, in the words of 
the editors themselves, it is good. 

I hope that statement will not 
smack of conceit, which I do not 
feel, but of bewilderment, which I 
do. The rejection slips which ac- 
companied my first manuscripts 
were in time replaced by these let- 
ters in which I began to recognize 
a certain puzzling uniformity. These 
letters were filled with expressions 
of regret that the editors must re- 
turn material which had given them 
only the greatest joy. One of the 
first of these, from a sophisticated 
magazine now out of print, returned 
a series of illustrated verses with 
the assurance: “I can scarcely tell 
you how great a pleasure it was to 
find them in the morning’s mail.” 
An old and reputable house could 
not restrain a similar burst of en- 
thusiasm: “I am afraid I shall have 
to return to you the charming mate- 
rial which you left with me... not 
that it will make so much difference 
to you, because . . . the qualities of 
your work will attract attention and 
you will easily succeed.” From an 
aristocrat in the quality group I 





have received on different occasions 
the following compliments: “Very 
pleasant reading.—Individual qual- 
ity —Amusing and skillfully told.— 
We read this with sympathy and in- 
terest, and appreciate its drama and 
tenseness.” The work which in- 
spired the last comment, a war 
story, was refused by another maga- 
zine with the explanation: “Has lit- 
erary merit.” The veteran went out 
again and returned with another 
wound-stripe and a more glowing 
citation: “One of the best war ex- 
cerpts we have seen. .. . As a beard- 
ed old soldier, allow me to congratu- 
late the author.” Other items have 
been described in terms which it 
would not become me to repeat, ex- 
cept for this damning fact of rejec- 
tion: “Exalted and beautiful.—Ab- 
solutely first-class thinking.—Most 
enthusiastic about the . . . excellent 
and closely knit reasoning. — Most 


genial turns of expression.” 


And so on. These literal quota- 
tions are merely samples. Their 
number, already considerable, 
grows constantly. 

The young lady of literary tradi- 
tion who made a screen out of her 
rejection slips might tell me how to 
turn these letters to good account. 
I cannot offer them to the landlord 
and the grocer; the patience of 
these gentlemen deserves more tan- 
gible reward than editorial compli- 
ments lavished on the rejected 
works of their most trying creditor. 
I cannot build a house out of these 
letters, or cook them for dinner. 
They make good reading, perhaps, 
but poor eating. They may feed my 
vanity, but not my hunger. 

Seriously, however, here is a prob- 
lem I could not have anticipated, 
and for which, accordingly, I was 
not prepared. Faced with rejections 
which are couched in terms of the 
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highest praise, what am I to do? I 
cannot rewrite these works to 
please the editors: they are already 
pleased. They are more than 
pleased: they are charmed, de- 
lighted, amused, touched, moved, 
gripped, impressed, inspired—and I 
am baffled. Rejections based on 
criticism are comprehensible. If 
the story is said to be dull and the 
article trite, the author may de- 
nounce this and all editors as fools, 
but at least he has been given a 
reason for the rejection which he 
can understand, however little he 
may like it. But when the rejec- 
tion is a round of applause, a loud 
burst of enthusiasm and praise, 
then the problem becomes a riddle 
which, so far as I can see, has no 
answer. 

It is only fair to add that this 
policy of universal rejection has 
had, happily, its important excep- 
tions. Nevertheless, the problem re- 
mains. Doubtless it includes many 
besides myself. For this reason I 
am justified in attempting an analy- 
sis of this situation in order to ar- 
rive at a solution of the enigma, if 
it has one. 

It is obvious that the editors who 
return my work do so because they 
believe that it will not please their 
readers. At the same time they as- 
sure me in extravagant terms that 
it pleases them. And in this contra- 
diction ‘I find, if not a solution of 
the problem, at least a clue to the 
mystery. 

For they are victims of a delusion 
which extends beyond editors to in- 
clude all those whose business it is 
to say what shall or shall not be 
given to the public for its entertain- 
ment and instruction. Editorial 
pronouncements to the contrary, 
these people are fundamentally con- 
vinced that the public does not like 
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what is good. Some time ago Mr. 
Jascha Heifetz, writing in Harper’s 
Magazine, took issue with the dic- 
tators of radio on this question. 
Hired to play over the air, Mr. 
Heifetz found his time cut to a 
minimum and his program chosen 
for him. He protested this inter- 
ference in some surprise, and was 
told that the people would not listen 
to works which he had been playing 
to crowded houses for twenty years! 

Mr. Heifetz accepted the chal- 
lenge, and the fight was on. The 
opposition was bitter; those who are 
determined, for heaven knows what 
reason, to keep good work from the 
public, cannot be brought to admit 
that they are wrong. Timidly, ten- 
tatively, the classics were tried. 
Popular response was enormous. 
Now there is hardly an hour of the 
day when good music—the best mu- 
sic—“highbrow” music, if you will 
—recorded or otherwise, is not to be 
heard on some station, and because 
the public likes it. 

“Any child,” wrote Mr. Heifetz, 
“knows that Beethoven is a greater 
composer than van Weber.” But he 
will not know this unless he is first 
given a chance to hear Beethoven. 

A friend of mine summed the 
situation up, as regards current 
fiction, in a comparison I cannot 
improve on: “A man keeps pigs. 
He feeds them coffee-grounds and 
egg-shells. Another man comes 
along, sees the pigs, and says to 
the owner, ‘Look at those brutes. 
They’re starving. They can’t live on 
that rubbish. Why don’t you give 
them corn?’ The owner says, ‘What 
do you mean, rubbish? Why, they 
love coffee-grounds and egg-shells! 
Watch ’em—they gobble it up!’ The 
other man says, ‘How about asking 
the pigs which they prefer? But 
the owner wouldn’t think of it. As 
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long as they eat the coffee-grounds, 
that’s all they get.” 

My friend is not a writer. He has 
no quarrel with editors from the 
author’s point of view, but from 
the reader’s. He is not a producer 
of literary fare, but a consumer. He 
must take what is given him, or go 
without. And he is one of thou- 
sands who are sick to death of cof- 
fee- grounds and egg- shells, and 
starved for corn. 

Although all writers are by no 
means artists, nevertheless litera- 
ture is an art; and art is a com- 
munication. It is born of the con- 
flicts and emotions, the needs and 
yearnings, of the human heart and 
soul. _By means of one medium or 
another, the artist communicates 
these emotions and these needs to 
other men. These emotions are the 
common property of humanity. 
The urge to express them in some 
form is latent in most men; the 


capacity for understanding them is 
shared by all. 

The artist may use words, or 
color, or clay, or sounds, or rhythm, 
or combinations of these, to express 
his meaning, to give visible or audi- 


ble form to his ideas. The medium 
matters little; it is merely the cloth- 
ing or embodiment of elements so 
tightly woven into the texture of 
human nature that without them, 
we would be other than we are. 
Thus, great art has the same mes- 
sage —it communicates the same 
triumphs and despairs, the same 
disasters and victories, the same 
passions and inspirations, that have 
torn and driven men through the 
ages: that in every century and all 
walks of life have raised men to 
heaven or cast them into hell, mak- 
ing them traitors and cowards or 
heroes and saints. 

The more truly an artist realizes 
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the fundamental nature of these 
needs, the inexorable character of 
these conflicts, and the more per- 
fectly he conveys to others a living 
impression of their profundity and 
universality, the greater he is, as an 
artist. 

The artist speaks directly from 
his own heart to the hearts of oth- 
ers. He becomes articulate in be- 
half of all men. His soul is the soul 
of mankind and in it each may see 
himself. External differences of 
century, or race, or nationality, or 
learning, or station, matter very 
little. The financier, the philoso- 
pher, the professor, the salesman, 
the King of England or of the Can- 
nibal Isles, will spring to attention 
if the right chords be touched. It is 
the business of the artist to strike 
these chords. 

The editor of the average modern 
magazine, whether in the “pulp,” or 
“smooth,” or “quality” group, is a 
business man; he is not an artist. 
He does not produce works to in- 
spire, or entertain, or instruct the 
people. He is employed to place be- 
fore the people such works of others 
as he believes will bring the great- 
est profit to the firm which hires 
him. Thus, he stands between the 
artist and the people and tells the 
artist what the people want. 

And here lies the key to the diffi- 
culty: the people themselves can- 
not make their own selections. 
They may choose their favorites 
only from among such works as the 
editors have already decided they 
shall read. Thus, it is editorial 
policy which shapes popular taste, 
rather than popular taste which de- 
termines editorial policy. My 
friend’s parable of the pigs is valid. 
The creatures continue to consume 
their coffee- grounds with some 
show of relish because they are hun- 
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gry and can get nothing else. The 
owner, seeing them eat with appar- 
ent appetite, supposes them pleased 
with their diet. Accordingly he or- 
ders more coffee-grounds—the best 
coffee - grounds, perhaps, but still 
coffee-grounds — and turns a deaf 
ear to all suggestions regarding 
corn. 

The distinguishing feature of cof- 
fee-grounds and egg-shells is that 
they are wanting in flavor and de- 
void of nourishment. This surely 
describes, with but few exceptions, 
the bleak literary output of our 
immediate past. Characterized by 
dullness and monotony, by repeti- 
tion of theme and style, the situa- 
tions, the phraseology, even the 
very titles of these books and these 
stories echo each other. Again and 


again the same notes are struck; the 
very excitement, from repetition, 
becomes dull. One knows from the 
beginning how this story or book 


will end, if it ends at all, and does 
not just drift to a halt from inertia 
somewhere along the way. Here 
are horrors and disasters in plenty; 
here is realism pushed to the limits 
of the sordid, the ugly, the cruel; 
here are the usual smart sophisti- 
cates, swayed by trivial and cheap 
emotions, uttering shallow and 
brittle clichés: here is everything, 
in short, but those elements which 
have distinguished all great litera- 
ture—indeed, all great art—through 
the ages. Variety and originality; 
brilliance and wit; substance and 
form; beauty and inspiration; above 
all, a deep sense of conflict which, 
resolved, will issue in triumph or 
disaster—these only are conspicu- 
ous for their absence. And lacking 
them, any literature, however filled 
with realism, will be utterly devoid 
of reality. 

Whether works embodying these 
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qualities are not written, or whether 
they are kept from publication by 
editorial prejudice, it is impossible 
to say. At any rate, they do not 
appear in print. If a work including 
these elements should be offered for 
publication, it would no doubt be 
found by the majority of editors 
“not suited to our needs.” One can 
imagine in what terms the work of 
St. John the Evangelist would be re- 
jected, did the author submit his 
Gospel to a modern magazine for 
consideration: “We found this fan- 
tasy heroic and beautiful. It is 
poignant and deeply moving. We 
regret that we cannot make room 
for it in our crowded pages.” 

This line of division drawn by 
editorial policy between author and 
public is wholly artificial. Former- 
ly it did not exist. The great epic 


poems, the lyrics and romances and 
dramas, which have passed into na- 
tional literary tradition and are now 


classic, were more than democratic: 
they were universal. They appealed 
to beggars and to kings. They were 
sung in courts and on the streets. 
They fired the imaginations and 
kindled the hearts of all who heard 
them, high and low, ignorant and 
cultured alike. The bard and the 
minstrel were not told what to sing 
and to whom to sing it. If their 
songs did not please the people, 
songs and singers alike were ig- 
nored and forgotten; if they did, 
they were repeated by other singers, 
ultimately written down, and are 
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now studied in college literature 
courses as models to be admired 
but not imitated by students who 
hope to make the modern literary 
grade. There were no editors in the 
days of Beowulf, the Arthurian 
legends, the Song of Roland. Other- 
wise we might never have had these 
masterpieces. 

If the public could make up its 
own mind concerning its likes and 
dislikes, what would the situation 
be today? If the writer could hawk 
his wares on the street corner, and 
the people could select what pleased 
them, without editorial supervision, 
what reigning favorites would be 
forced to abdicate, and what others, 
now unknown, would take their 
places? It is amusing to speculate, 
but impossible to say. One thing is 
certain: the trend would be in the 
direction of a more varied and 
healthier fare. This improvement 
can be brought about by simpler 
and less chaotic means than turning 
authors loose to peddle their own 
unpublished works. It requires only 
a change of attitude and policy on 
the part of editors, the cultivation 
of a prejudice in favor of corn. 

If an editor finds a manuscript 
which pleases him, it is possible that 
it may please the pigs also. Though 
it differs from their usual fare, they 
may turn to it with greater relish 
on that account. Year after year 
the Bible remains the best seller, 
and for one reason only: pigs pre- 
fer corn. 
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EpitoriaAL Note: The following letters criticizing the editorial policy 
of THE CATHOLIC WorLD are presented entire. By contrast only excerpts 
are given from letters‘approving that policy. 

An adequate reply to the criticism would take too much space. Be- 
sides, regular readers of the magazine will know that the answers have 
been given or indicated time and again in the past year or more. Only 
one thing tempts me to retort sharply—the accusation that I have “culled 
the flowers and excluded the criticisms,” and the more insulting question, 
“Is he afraid to show the other side?” I can only repeat what has been 


said before—the commendations have been numerous (a hundred times, 
in fact to speak accurately, a thousand times more numerous than the 
published samples) while the attacks have been very few. All the worth- 


while attacks are here presented. 

I wish to thank especially Mr. Maynard and Mr. Lunn for their cour- 
teous and even affectionate expression of their disapproval and to say that 
I feel as kindly toward them as they to me. 


The Athenaeum Club, 
Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.1. 
May 28th, 1942. 
Dear FaTHER GILLIS: 

May I trespass once again on the 
hospitality of your columns, a hospi- 
tality which, as you remind us, has 
often been extended to British writers? 

Your “Apologia,” in the May issue, 
would have been more convincing had 
you not appeared in the role of Judge, 
Jury, Prosecuting Counsel and Counsel 
for the Defence. Under these circum- 
stances an acquittal was inevitable. 
You are such a brilliant controversial- 
ist that you should not deprive your 
readers of the intellectual satisfaction 
of following your defence to the case 
as it might be stated, not by yourself, 
but by your critics, for your critics 
allege that had your advice been fol- 
lowed both your Church and your 
country would today be in deadly 
peril. 

It is not in dispute that you detest 
and have always detested the Nazi sys- 
tem, but moral indignation unbacked 
by action is as ineffective as a paper 
currency unbacked by goods or by 


gold. Sentimentalism has been defined 
as the indulging in sentiment for its 
own sake, and academic protests 
against the Nazi anti-Christ merely 
irritated those who were in the front 
line trenches. 

In your reply to a letter of mine! 
you drew an exact comparison be- 
tween the Elizabethan and Nazi tech- 
niques for the elimination of the 
Church, exact because there is good 
reason to believe that Hitler delib- 
erately framed his policy in accord- 
ance with the Elizabethan model. You 
conceded, in effect, that there was 
every reason to fear that Catholic Aus- 
tria, Bavaria and the Rhineland would, 
in the event of a Nazi victory, be as 
effectively decatholized as Elizabethan 
England. And yet the weight of your 
paper was thrown against every effort 
to aid the one Power which was still 
resisting the mortal enemy of every- 
thing in which you believe. 

We should have lost the Battle of the 
Atlantic but for the fifty destroyers 
which Mr. Roosevelt gave us, and we 
should have been unable to finance the 
purchase of essential armaments had 
not the U.S.A. passed the Lend-Lease 

1 Tue CarHoiic Worn, June, 1941, p. 257. 
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Bill. Had your advice been followed, 
we should have lost the war. 

What of America in that event? It 
was inconsistent to support, as all Iso- 
lationists supported, vigorous re-arma- 
ment without conceding that you owed 
something to the continued resistance 
of the country which gave you time to 
re-arm. Had England surrendered in 
1940, and accepted her servile. status 
in the New Order, the combined fleets 
of Germany, Britain, France, Italy and 
Japan would have controlled the seven 
seas. I have recently spent some time 
in Chile where the Germans are strong- 
ly entrenched. Had England surren- 
dered in 1940 it would have been easy 
for the Axis to take over South Amer- 
ica and Central America and to use 
the latter as the basis for an invasion 
of the U.S.A. 

An American at one of my lectures 
remarked “But you would never have 
surrendered the Fleet. You would 
have continued the fight from Can- 
ada.” That is my case. Our sense of 


honour. and our refusal to surrender 
our Fleet would have stood between 
you and invasion in 1940. Do not mis- 


understand me. We should be a Nazi 
colony today but for your help, but the 
debt is not wholly unilateral. 

I cannot coerce you into believing 
this, any more than you can coerce a 
sceptic into accepting the evidence for 
the Resurrection. I am a convert to 
the Church, and I know how difficult 
it is to admit that one has been wrong, 
but I do not think it is much easier 
to defend by the appeal to reason the 
claims of the Church than the thesis 
that the U.S.A. would have been in 
— peril had England collapsed in 

940. 

Eugene Bagger, an American Catho- 
lic of Hungarian origin, in his remark- 
able book For the Heathen are Wrong 
analyses the Maginot complex from 
whieh France, England and the U.S.A. 
have suffered in turn. There is noth- 
ing new in the mystical belief in in- 
vulnerability, a recurring phenomenon 
in complacent civilisations. ‘‘The 
Cnossians,” said Mr. Bagger, “thought 
when they heard of the incorporation 
of Mycenae and Tiryns in the Achaean 
Lebensraum that there was plenty of 
time, anyway why worry, there is the 
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Aegean which no enemy has crossed.” 
But Cnossus fell. “The Nazis,” I used 
to be told, “can’t even cross the Straits 
of Dover, so why worry about the At- 
lantic.” But the Japanese have crossed 
seas far wider than the Dover Straits, 
as your country and mine have learned 
to their cost. 

But even if it were true,.which it 
isn’t that the United States could have 
maintained their freedom and their 
standard of living in a world domi- 
nated by the Axis, I have never been 
able to understand how a Catholic 
could disinterest himself from the fate 
of fellow Catholics in Europe. .Do you 
really believe that America could have 
watched Europe rot without losing her 
soul? I remember in October, 1940, 
meeting an American priest on his way 
to Rome. He showed me a Catholic 
paper, the first article of which be- 
moaned the fate of Catholic Poland, 
and the second article contained a bit- 
ter attack on England, on which 
Poland depended so largely for her 
hope of resurrection. “These people,” 
said my friend, “seem to have lost all 
sense of the implications of the Mysti- 
cal Body.” If it be important to con- 
vert the heathen, surely it is no less 
important to prevent the perversion of 
the Christians. Writing in 1940 Mr. 
Bagger said, “If those enduring Chris- 
tian values which agnostic modernity 
has inherited from the Middle Ages are 
to be saved for humanity, they will be 
saved by England.” Now I have never 
claimed that we were fighting for 
Christian civilisation, but we were 
certainly fighting against the enemy of 
Christian civilisation and we therefore 
deserved but did not receive your sym- 
pathy and your support. 

You disclaim anti-English animus, 
and, perhaps, in some of the issues of 
your magazine which I did not see 
there may have been tributes to. the 
endurance of the British in the bombed 
cities, but I have never read in this 
war anything from your pen on the 
subject of my country which was sym- 
pathetic, and I have read much that 
was hostile. Nor does the fact that 
we are Allies soften your attitude. In 
your May issue you publish a charac- 
teristic article by a writer, many of 
whose books I like, but who finds it. 
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impossible to conceal his venemous 
hatred of America’s ally. 

The British withdrew from the con- 
tinent of Europe at Dunkirk, and the 
Americans have withdrawn from the 
Philippines, but whereas Captain Mc- 
Cullagh finds nothing to criticise, in 
which I agree with him, in your pride 
in a magnificent rearguard action, we 
are scolded for “vain boastings” be- 
cause we too take pride in the gal- 
lantry which made it possible for us 
to withdraw five-sixths of our expedi- 
tionary force. This selective criterion 
which represents America as all white, 
and England as all black, is infinitely 
removed from the calm objectivity of 
Catholic philosophy. 

As one of the great leaders of Catho- 
lic thought you could help us to diag- 
nose our present maladies, for the 
Catholic Church has the key to all our 
troubles. The Church bids us confess, 
not the sins of our enemies or of our 
Allies, but our own sins. We can only 
plan for the future if we understand 
the past, and we shall never under- 
stand the past if we attempt to blame 
our friends for our misfortunes. “Eng- 
land,” an American Catholic said to 
me, “made a complete mess of the 
Peace. England wages war for selfish 
Imperialistic reasons, whereas Amer- 
ica entered this war as she entered the 
last out of wholly idealistic motives.” 

The truth is of course that your for- 
eign policy and ours, though mainly 
dictated by self-interest has a strong 
idealistic flavour. Both you and we 
are responsible for the present war, 
we by our idiotic policy of unilateral 
disarmament, you by persuading the 
French to turn down Foch’s proposal 
for a permanent occupation of the left 
bank of the Rhine in return for a 
promise of American support in the 
League of Nations. 

One day I shall edit an anthology to 
be called “I Was Wrong,” in which I 
shall invite well-known people to sum- 
marise their mistaken predictions. I 
will contribute my own confiteor. 

Catholic philosophy, which rises 
above racial prejudices, is the key to 
history. All our troubles are theologi- 
cal. Nazism for instance is a vile 
heresy, and the Germans have troubled 
the peace of Europe because Prussian 


philosophy stems from an atheist King 
who was the friend of Voltaire and the 
disciple of Machiavelli. Power has a 
corrupting influence, and not only on 
the English, for the Irish, where they 
have obtained complete control of po- 
litical caucuses have not invariably be- 
haved like saints. Original sin rather 
than English sin should be the subject 
of our researches. 

A Catholic again, trained in the ex- 
act discipline of Thomist thought 
should never use phrases such as “ag- 
gression” or “Imperialism” without 
first discussing whether aggression 
and Imperialism were necessarily 
wrong. He would remember that God 
commanded the Jews to invade the 
Holy Land, and he would probably 
concede that the Pax Romana brought 
peace to the continent of Europe, and 
the Pax Anglicana to the continent of 
India. Incidentally, as you know, the 
South Americans are as fervid in their 
denunciations of “Yankee Imperial- 
ism” as you of “British Imperialism,” 
the principal difference being that the 
Panama Canal plays much the same 
role in their invectives as the British 
treatment of Ireland does in yours. 

Again a true Thomist would, I am 
sure, agree that the British Imperial- 
ism and aggression which substituted 
the English way of life for the rule of 
nomad Indian tribes on the North 
American continent was justified by 
its results. Incidentally there would 
be no Father Gillis in America to de- 
nounce British Imperialism but for 
British Imperialism. 

My primary object in writing this 
letter is to elicit your opinion as to 
the possibility of some kind of Catho- 
lic co-operation in the English-speak- 
ing world. I found in America, as in 
Eire, which I have recently visited, a 
growing conviction that the old fash- 
ioned Anglophobia was out of date. 

In spite of the strong prejudice 
against England, Catholicism remains 
a bond. I was deeply touched by the 
Christian charity and sympathy with 
which American Catholics received me 
during my lecture tour last year, and 
this in spite of the fact that my audi- 
ences were mainly Isolationist and 
knew very well that I had come to 
America to enlist sympathy for my 
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country. There is, I am sure, a real 
possibility for co-operation. 

I wish you would use your great. in- 
fluence to found some kind of loose 
Catholic organisation, the American 
members of which would pledge them- 
selves to avoid cracks at the English, 
at least in Lent, and the English mem- 
bers of which would undertake a simi- 
lar duty. 

You dislike British Imperialism, but 
our Imperial power has certainly 
passed its peak, and it is probable that 
Washington will be the future capital 
of the English-speaking world, for we 
who held the fort for civilisation from 
the first will emerge from this war bat- 
tered and bruised and impoverished. 
Be that as it may I would far rather 
that Washington than Moscow should 
be the decisive influence in the new 
world, and I hope with all my heart 
that the tragedy of the last Peace, the 
withdrawal of America from effective 
participation in the world order, a 
withdrawal which was responsible for 
the present war, will not be repeated. 

But there is one thing that is even 
more important than collaboration be- 
tween nations, and that is collabora- 
tion between Catholics. You know, of 
course, that you have greatly increased 
the difficulties of our own Catholic 
minority.. I wonder what reply you 
would make to that attack which we 
have to meet. “Catholic Poland was 
over-run, and the anti-Christs of Ber- 
lin and Moscow were collaborating, 
and one small country after another, 
with as much right to freedom and in- 
dependence as Eire, was brutally en- 
slaved. But you Catholics, with your 
fatal bias in favour of autocracy were 
ranged—in the main—on the side of 
the anti-Christ. Eire ‘was neutral, 
carping and unsympathetic. American 
Catholics were in the main on the side 
of those who wished to refuse help to 
England. Italy was fighting against 
us, Spain was in the Axis camp, and 
Germany, with a majority of Catholics, 
started the war.” 

My answer of course is that unfor- 
tunately racial loyalties are stronger 
than religious. Can you provide me 


know your record in the matter of the 


courage in denouncing Mussolini at a 
time when Catholics, as a whole, were 
unduly impressed by the Lateran 
Treaty. I have always admired the 
courage and candour with which you 
state your views. I have, as you know, 
a soft spot for any controversialist who 
can not only hit hard, but who can also 
take it when his opponent hits back. 

I am sure that our difference of 
opinion on a point far less important 
than the points on which we agree will 
not affect our friendship, which I 
value. You must not, I pray, classify 
me among those English friends, who 
are alleged to have “dropped you.” 

With all good wishes, 

Yours very sincerely, 
ARNOLD LUNN. 


22% Westmoreland St., 
Westminster, Md. 
Feb. 3, 1942. 
Dear FATHER GILLIS: 

I hope you will understand that I 
write in a very friendly way. Always 
your articles, much as I disagree with 
them, give me the pleasure that can 
be derived from a trenchant and lucid 
style. But that pleasure, in this case, 
is largely swallowed up in dismay. I 
think that nearly everything you say 
in your February editorial in THE 
CatHoLtic Wortp could with advan- 
tage be said if only it were said in a 
different spirit. My own view of the 
country’s preparation for war was a 
conviction — an absolute certainty — 
that America would never really step 
on the gas until war had begun. So I 
think the criticism should be withheld 
until we are better able to judge the 
war effort. I cannot but feel that you 
want to get in your whack at Churchill 
and Roosevelt—and I fear that (though 
I am sure unconsciously) you are more 
— to get it at them than at anybody 
else. 

There is no use trying to argue about 
the war with you, at any rate not in a 
letter, so I merely remark that, in my 
opinion, you are mistaken on this mat- 
ter. I confess that I am still seriously 
disturbed by the attitude of so many 
of our Catholics. The only reason I 


tionism a Catholic attitude is that they 


with a more effective come-back? I fio discover for their thinking isola- 


totalitarian powers. You showed grea 


ve an anti-British prejudice. But 
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this (though understandable enough) 
is still dangerous, as the war was al- 
ways a world war, as is now all too 
evident. Churchill did not cross the 
Atlantic to deposit any package on the 
President’s lap; that was deposited by 
Japan. The trouble now is that the 
country as a whole still fails to under- 
stand what the war is really about. A 
letter arrived this morning from a 
brilliant New York priest—a strong 
isolationist—who says, “There is abso- 
lutely no enthusiasm for the war, and 
I think that underneath the surface 
there is a good deal of bitterness about 
it.” I believe that judgment correct, 
and I believe too that I can discern 
much of that bitterness in your article. 
All of which grieves me very much. 
That there should be frank criticism 
of the effectiveness of our war effort is 
all to the good, but what use is there 
fighting any war unless we have mo- 
rale? And how are we to have morale 
unless we see the issue clearly? 

I recognise that you have consistent- 
ly opposed every sort of totalitarian- 
ism, which is more than may be said 
of some of our Catholic journalists, 
who have done much harm by almost 
identifying Fascism and Catholicism 
in the public mind. The only ques- 
tion I raise therefore is the advisabil- 
ity of saying at this particular moment 
the things you are saying and in the 
manner you have adopted. To me it 
seems that they tend to break down 
morale. The persistent denigration 
of our leaders cannot possibly do any 
good; they simply have to be support- 
ed. And though they have doubtless 
made many mistakes—as at least 
Churchill has candidly admitted—our 
real weakness has been in the spirit of 
isolationism which, I fear, has merely 
gone underground for the moment to 
bide its time. 

You get of course hundreds of these 
letters and I do not expect you to an- 
swer mine. But I felt I should write 
to you to express my grief that you 
should have decided upon a destruc- 
tive rather than a constructive form 
of criticism. At least believe that, 
whatever our disagreements, I hold 
you in high esteem. 

Yours very sincerely, 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


22% Westmoreland St., 
Westminster, Md. 
May 29, 1942. 
Dear FaTHER GILLIs: 

As you have given us a large num- 
ber of extracts from the letters of ap- 
proval you have received, would it not 
be but fair to quote now some of the 
letters of disagreement? That these 
are fewer in number than the others 
is only to be expected. Most people 
can be induced to read only what sup- 
ports their own views. 

But I, who usually disagree with you 
(though not in blanket fashion), find 
your editorials admirable in their 
forthrightness and clarity, even when 
I think they over-simplify matters. So 
I always read them with pleasure of a 
sort. And I recognise your sincerity 
and consistency, as I also recognise 
your courage. It was always my opin- 
ion that, when the last isolationist had 
fled, you would still stand by your 
guns. And for this I respect you. It 
is also to your credit that your name 
was not on the list of isolationist saints 
recently issued by some editor, though 
the names of two Catholic priests were 
there. But of course you hardly 
qualify with Fr. Coughlin and Dr. Cur- 
ran. 

Of course we all want a just peace, 
and as soon as we can get it. The only 
trouble is that it does not seem in 
sight. Nor does there seem any way 
of obtaining it except by a victory in 
the field. When that victory comes, 
there is a grave danger, I admit, of a 
frightful vengeance being taken. And 
it will be taken unless this Country and 
England can act the policemen. 

But little as it may consort with 
things as we would wish them to be, 
it is no more than the plain fact that 
Russia is now fighting our battle. And 
it seems to me that one reason for 
Russian suspicion of us is that we have 
so often expressed—and are still ex- 
pressing— suspicion of Russia. The 
first of your points on p. 265 [June, 
1942] raises something that may be— 
that is—logically quite sound, but psy- 
chologically incredible, after what has 
happened between Russia and Ger- 
many. Too much blood has been shed, 
too bitter a hatred created. A certain 
amount of prudence might still be ex- 
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ercised, but one bit of prudence is to 
accept the Russians for what they can 
give and be grateful for it. The truth 
may still be that the survival of the 
American idea—I object to the term 
“the American way of life” as much 
as you da—largely, though not of 
course wholly, depends upon Russia’s 
success. Surely this is a reasonable 
attitude to take up. 

I do not think that it follows from 
the fact that we now have World War 
Il that we are necessarily going to have 
World War III. This war might have 
been avoided had it not been for 
American isolationism. For though I 
see the defects of the League, those de- 
fects might have been removed, and 
probably would have been removed, 
had America come into the League. 
But if a third or even a fourth World 
War has to be fought for the retention 
of liberty, I would still say we have to 
take our part in it—for there is no 
other alternative. However, I do not 
think that is at all inevitable. A just 
peace is attainable, and we agree—at 
any rate in this—that only a just peace 
can endure. But as a perfectly just 
peace is probably impossible, among 
imperfect men, we must strive to get 
as much justice as we can. We shall 
certainly get none at all if the Axis 
wins this war. 

The negotiated peace you seem to 
have in mind is, in my opinion, out 
of the question. Theoretically it is 
possible, but it is not possible in view 
of the incontrovertible facts. We have 
first to win and then do the best we 
can with the peace. And I fear that 
we cannot expect a democratic world 
order. .All we can hope for is that 
that order shall be extended a bit, and 
that the main threat against it be re- 
moved. Russia—or rather Commu- 
nism—may create another threat in 
the future. But it is not the immediate 
threat, and it is not at all inconceiv- 
able that the war will bring about fun- 
damental changes in the U.S.S.R. as 
well as it will certainly bring them in 
the U.S. 

I don’t think there is anything here 
that you could seriously dispute. The 
difference between us is not over prin- 
ciples but over their application, 
though I should add that we often 


draw different inferences from the 
same facts. In principle I agree that 
Japan and China and India should con- 
trol the Orient—for I am no imperial- 
ist—but in practice you know as well 
as I do what this would mean, if at- 
tempted now: that Japan would im- 
pose her tyranny over Asia, just as the 
triumph of Hitler would mean a Nazi 
hegemony over Europe and Africa— 
with the result that all that we think of 
as civilization (not to mention re- 
ligion) would be prostrate. The im- 
mediate question before us, therefore, 
is the survival of civilization. On that 
religion can build, and on that there 
is some chance of a just and perma- 
nent peace. -At the same time I do not 
expect to see all this brought about at 
any sort of peace conference. It is 
something to be brought about slowly. 
But our victory is the one chance that 
it can ever be brought about. 

Again I say that I have for you a 


.very high esteem, and I am glad to 


acknowledge that our personal rela- 
tions have always been cordial and 
that you have always been kind. But 
that deluge of letters impels me to 
make a mild protest along other lines. 
Yours very sincerely, 
THEODORE MAYNARD, 


June 17, 1942. 
REVEREND AND DEAR FATHER: 

Your June, 1942, issue displays a 
collection of approvals of your edi- 
torial policy, which seem to be a 
source of considerable satisfaction to 
you. 

Whether they also influenced you to 
write the editorial in the same issue, 
I do not know and you don’t have to 
answer the question. 

To my mind, however, you display 
in that particular editorial such a dis- 
regard or forgetfulness of the facts, 
that people, whose judgment is not 
completely warped by prejudice or 
who have not succumbed to enemy 
propaganda, could hardly be expected 
to take your words seriously. “Shall 
we be specific?” Yes, indeed. “We 
had better.” 

You very definitely give the impres- 
sion, if you don’t say so outright, that 
reparation or punishment is out after 
the war. Yet, that is exactly what 
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seems to be imperative. Not punish- 
ment for “a thousand years”—such a 
suggestion looks like an attempt to 
ridicule the entire issue—but for a 
sufficient length of time to pay in some 
measure for the wanton murder and 
destruction inflicted upon small neu- 
tral countries, who desired nothing 
more than to be left in peace. 

Don’t you think now, that a people, 
who hail as a new Messias a maniacal 
Jack the Ripper or Dillinger and fol- 
low him on a global forage without 
parallel ought to be constrained to pay 
for the rebuilding of Rotterdam or to 
furnish compensation to the Belgian 
families who were decimated by the 
machine gun bullets of vandal-pilots 
on their flight to the South? You, 
please, count the countries, who after 
being set upon and outraged were bled 
white, brought to starvation and 
given worthless paper as an insult 
added to their injury. Would any 
Catholic moralist object to the neces- 
sary procedure of rehabilitation or not 
even demand it for the sake of justice 
and international peace? 

The trouble with you and some 
other editors is, that the points you 
elaborate are not consistently wrong, 
but in placing your emphasis you 
conveniently forget other matters that 
are more or equally important. We 
can hardly blame people for accusing 
us as Fifth Columnists, when sentiment 
induces us to present such a distorted 
picture. 

At the end of this conflict you and 
other Catholic moralists of your bent 
will be laughed out of court, if you 
continue to disregard the realities in 
the case. The tragedy is that your con- 
clusions may be mistaken for those of 
Catholic America at large and quietly 
put aside as impossible. And the 
Church and the compelling message of 
peace, so frequently voiced by the 
a Father, would not be served by 
that. 

This letter, if published,—which I 
doubt,—might be given the same cour- 
tesy of anonymity accorded to your 
supporters. 


Yours sincerely in Christ, 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


Little Rock, Ark. 
July 7, 1942. 
Dear Sir: 

Please pardon the persistency of my 
letters; presumably we all wish honest 
(and, if possible, intelligent) criticism, 
not merely “a few kind words.” I ap- 
preciate the high character of Tue 
CaTHOLIC WorLD; as for certain others, 
the proverb says “It’s a waste of lather 
to shave an ass.” 

But I submit that there are two great 
defects. They are: (1) denunciation 
or ridicule of those who in this war 
actively oppose our enemies and aid 
our country, and (2) the apparent 
Nazi-like reluctance to show to the 
readers both sides. 

(1) In spite of your honest asser- 
tions of patriotism, you devoted your 
June editorial chiefly to an attack upon 
our ally Russia. The great majority 
of Americans are utterly opposed to 
atheism and the political theory of 
Communism (which exist in all coun- 
tries, and would exist if there were no 
Russia; they are a part of the spirit 
of the age). But “to every thing there 
is a season, and a time to every pur- 
pose under heaven.” If an assassin 
attacks you and also another whom 
you equally dislike, and the latter by 
defending himself is aiding you, it is 
a nice time to discuss his politics and 
religion! 

In normal times, disparagement not 
only of Russia and England but also 
of Americans such as Messrs. Roose- 
velt, Pepper, McLeish, etc., may be 
simply de gustibus. But at this mo- 
ment, such men represent enthusias- 
tic devotion to our war effort; so be- 
littling them appears necessarily to be 
for that reason. Besides, it is not un- 
fair to ask of their critics, “Are you 
striving as much as they for the vic- 
tory of our country?” When it is 
fighting for life, and one denounces or 
ridicules our zealous American sup- 
porters and our foreign allies, is this 
practical patriotism? 

(2) Some periodicals regularly pub- 
lish opinions differing from those 0 
the editors. On the other hand Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, who had been a Tre- 
porter of the debates in Parliament, 
said that he always made the Whig 
rascals have the worst of it. Likewise 





ON THE OTHER SIDE 


“We Do Not Stand Alone” and “A Few 
Kind Words” carefully cull the flowers 
and exclude the criticisms. 

It is inevitable that the latter are 
few; most of your readers naturally 
agree with you. Our political opin- 
ions are determined chiefly by what 
we and our associates read (there are 
a few who read both sides). As a 
young student, I was interested in 
what men believe; as a member of a 
university faculty, I began to realize 
that the fundamental question is why 
one believes. Regular readers of the 
Chicago Tribune differ in opinion 
from regular readers of the New Re- 
public. South Carolina and Vermont 
are both largely agricultural; but what- 
ever may be the issues, one state is 
always Democratic and the other al- 
ways Republican. A further example 
is the American attitude toward Eng- 
land; one clear tendency appears 
among Irish Catholics, and another 
among Episcopalians. Since these two 
groups are presumably of equal intel- 
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ligence and sincerity, it is all a matter 
of heredity and environment. You 
yourself suggest that your father’s in- 
junction to be fair to England was per- 
haps necessitated by an environment 
which was anti-English. Yet men 
imagine that their political opinions 
are results of reason! 

At any rate, you do not suppose that 
the letters which you publish repre- 
sent the mass of the American people. 
Even your partisans may think, “Is he 
afraid to show the other side?” Is 
there here essential difference from 
the technique of Goebbels? 

I have enjoyed and admired books 
and lectures of Paulists. I supposed, 
perhaps erroneously, that this Order is 
concerned largely with the conversion 
not of interventionists, but of Protes- 
tants. If so, maybe these are won over 
more readily by living religion than 
by dead political isolationism. 


Yours respectfully, 


ON THE OTHER SIDE 


Omaba, Nebr.: 

“I am writing again to congratulate 
you on your fine editorials and to say 
that I appreciate them as much as I 
did before our entrance into the war. 
You are still consistent, truthful, fear- 
less and display a fine insight into cur- 
rent affairs. The worth of your peri- 
odical is augmented when we realize 
that you are almost alone these days 
in speaking your mind as a real Ameri- 
can. Your philosophy of government 
is precisely what we have been taught 
in the schools. Some of us feel quite 
chagrined when we realize that others 
of those who fashion public opinion 
have completely jettisoned their 'for- 
mer views and relegated them to the 
“relics of former illusions.” They 
were quite staunch in defending those 
principles in other days but have since 
jumped upon the bandwagon that is 
more popular. A little word of ex- 
planation for this rightabout- face 
would seem to be in order merely 
from courtesy. As a matter of plain 
fact THe CaTHoLic Wor p is practical- 
ly the only periodical I read any more. 


The others are so full of propaganda 
that I have given up hope of trying 
to get objective truth from them. I 
was glad to read the fine array of let- 
ters from all over the United States, 
from priests and laymen commending 
you and your fearless magazine. These 
letters and the many verbal congratu- 
lations you received show that there 
are many Americans thinking precise- 
ly as you do but just lack the public 
medium that would make them articu- 
late. It thrills them that you are still 
standing by your guns in the battle for 
truth and the interests of Christ. It 
will give you great consolation when 
this blood bath is ever and some de- 
gree of sanity again returns to men to 
be able to look back upon an editorial 
policy that has been truthful, consist- 
ent, enlightened, courageous and 
American.” 


Winona, Minn.: 

“Your editorials in THe CaTHOLic 
Wor. are very thought-provoking and 
refreshing after the propaganda-laden 
articles in secular newspapers. and 
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magazines. It is good to find an edi- 
torial writer who has principles to 
stand on and who sticks by them.” 


Uniontown, Ky.: 

“Your magazine is splendid. The 
editorials express my point of view to 
the dot. Success to THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p.” 


Schenectady, N. Y.: 

“.. . I would like to tell you how 
much we enjoy THe CatHoiic Worip 
and to thank Father Gillis for his su- 
perb editorials.” 


Macon, Ga.: 

“Nothing I could say in the way of 
congratulations could measure up to 
the praise your treatment of present- 
day history, deserves. God love you 
for your keen logic, justice, and true 
Christian courage!” 


Des Moines, Iowa: 
“An excellent investment!” 


San Francisco, Calif.: 

“The enclosed money order is for a 
year’s subscription to THe CaTHOLic 
Worip, which I consider the best of 
our Catholic magazines. I would like 
to circulate around among my friends 
‘Apologia’ by Father Gillis — nothing 
finer has ever been written on this 
subject.” 


San Francisco, Calif.: 

“One of the things that disturbs me 
is the way so many of our fellow 
Americans in all walks of life are fall- 
ing over themselves to praise the Rus- 
sians. One would imagine that unlike 
the leopard, Stalin has changed his 
spots. I am afraid we shall pay dearly 
for our alliance with Stalin. Right 
now if we would only send McArthur 
a small fraction of what we are giving 
Russia we could lick the Japs handi- 


ly.” 


Baltimore, Md.: 

“May I take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you on your splendid edi- 
torial ‘Apologia’ that appeared recent- 
ly in Tue CatHotic Wortp? Though 
the silence of your admirers may seem 
to you ominous at times, kindly believe 


me when I write that your forthright 
courage and devotion to truth do not 
pass unobserved nor unappreciated.” 


Upper Saranac Lake, N. Y.: 

I rarely have time to read all the 
magazine but would feel cheated not 
to get your editorials. ‘Apologia’ was 
superb. Congratulations!” 


Marshall, Minn.: 

“We are feasting on a wealth of in- 
formation and instruction in your 
wonderful magazine, THE CATHOLIC 
Wonr.p, and we are so happy to get the 
precious back copies. - Our great re- 
gret is that we have had to be without 
it the past few years—and we hope 
that we may never have to be without 
it again,—the one real history of our 
times.” 


Doylestown, Pa.: 

“You have the last magazine in the 
country that is truly liberal, and it is of 
considerable interest to those other 
than Catholics when they see it. I know 
because when I was feature editor of 
the defunct . . . I used to be in touch 
with many points of dissemination not 
mentioned in the pages, and very often 
I would refer to one of your articles, 
and get the amazed reply from Protes- 
tants, ‘How long has this magazine 
been going on? It’s great!’” 


New York City: 

“We certainly are grateful to you for 
all that you are writing and saying all 
over the country. I have seen the 
effects of your words on my west 
coast trip. You are truly a pillar of 


strength.” 


Newark, N. J.: 

“Your excellent magazine is practi- 
cally an indispensable ingredient in 
the life of a Catholic American, espe- 
cially in times like these. I am happy 
to be able to subscribe to so worthy a 
periodical.” 


Worcester, Mass.: 

“I am today renewing my subscrip- 
tion to Tae CatHotic Wortp and with 
the utmost pleasure. How could it be 
otherwise? In these days it is an abso- 
lute necessity. May God strengthen 
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ON ‘THE OTHER SIDE 


and bless you in your noble effort to 
‘proclaim Liberty throughout all the 
Land unto all the inhabitants there- 
of.’ ” 


Washington, D. C.: 

“I have just read your editorial of 
the July issue and find it most interest- 
ing and provocative of thought. In 
fact, reading your editorials is almost 
as important to me as the daily neces- 
saries of life... . Continue your ex- 
cellent and aggressive writing for the 
cause of Christ. There is little better 
in the U.S.A. God give you strength 
and courage and faith to carry on the 
banner of Christianity into places 
where few others probably get near.” 


Louisville, Ky.: 

“Your Editorials have proven you a 
worthy Son of St. Paul and that is the 
highest compliment that can be paid 
one who follows him. In God’s Name 
keep up the good work, for you are our 
last hope. I look forward to each 


issue of THe CaTHOLIc Worx, and if I 
ever discover the least inclination to 
‘soft-pedal’ the events of the day, I 


shall feel all is lost.” 


Larchmont, N. Y.: 

“Congratulations on your June edi- 
torial! It is a great thing in these days 
to see a man stand by his guns and tell 
the truth regardless of possible conse- 
quences,” 


San Francisco, Calif.: 

“It is reanimating to know we still 
have someone in our midst who has 
the moral courage to speak out the 
truth and ask for a Peace of Justice 
and Endurance. Congratulations. God 
will certainly bless you.” 


Detroit, Mich.: 

“I wish it were in my power to sub- 
scribe to THe CatHotic Wort for 
every young priest in Detroit. They 
wouldn’t have to say they are confused 
if they read Tue CatTHoiic Wor p. 
Why all the pastors don’t take it and 
read it is beyond me. They can afford 
it better than I can. I know a high 
school teacher who passes her copy 
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around the building to all who agree 
with you and many of them pass it on 
to people who disagree. Every month 
it comes back battered but whole.” 


Toluca, Estado, de Mexico, Mez.: 

“Just a word of encouragement to 
what I know must be an extremely 
difficult and arduous task you have set 
yourself to make the Wortp a truth- 
ful reflector of the events which make 
the news of the day. I was particu- 
larly impressed by the two articles of 
Capt. Francis McCullagh. Here is a 
man who knows how to write and of 
what he is writing about.” 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 

“Your editorial in the June number 
of THe CaTHOLIC WorRLD has answered 
a question which has been disturbing 
my mind. .How many of our Catholic 
writers, teachers and thinkers have 
been led astray by the ‘very great men- 
tality’ of the atheistic, material prag- 
matist Josef Stalin? You have not, 
thank God.” 


Tucson, Ariz.: 

“You hit the mark. You seem to 
have special grace for that. Your 
‘Apologia’ in the May issue of THE 
CaTHOLic Worip proves it. By the 
way, that is a masterpiece of showing 
one’s enemies the way home.” 


Rochester, N. Y.: 

“For over four years now I have de- 
lighted in the force, the meat, the clar- 
ity of your editorials, their complete 
freedom from prejudice, their enthu- 
siasms, their objectivity.. You are one 
of those rare persons with whom I 
always find myself as Raissa Maritain 
so sweetly said of Jacques, in ‘a sov- 
ereign harmony.’” 


Westminster, Md.: 

“May I say how much I appreciate 
your editorials? You put into beauti- 
fully reasoned and logical words the 
things so many of us are always think- 
ing, and hoping to find in the press. To 
us THE CATHOLIC Wor pb stands like a 
lighthouse.” 





THE DRAMA 


By EvuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC THEATER CONFERENCE 


ROADWAY may have been in 
the doldrums this season but 

the N.C.T.C. has been breezing 
along in the trade winds. Chicago, 
Boston, Davenport, Detroit, Du- 
buque, Grand Rapids, Pittsburgh, 
Richmond, San Francisco, Scran- 
ton, Troy, and others,—even New 
York—have operated Little Thea- 
ters so successfully that the profes- 
sional theater has begun to take an 
active interest in her stepchildren. 
Let us begin with the national 
chairman of the Conference, Emmet 
Lavery. His dramatization of Mur- 
der in a Nunnery was produced this 


spring by the Catholic Theater 
Guild of Los Angeles and is now 
in process of being sold to the stage 


or the screen. His labor play, Pie 
in the Sky, was tried out by the 
Catholic Theater Guild of San Fran- 
cisco who also played it to enthusi- 
astic audiences in Oakland and Car- 
mel. Brief Music, Brother Petroc 
and The First Legion have been 
given by other groups from coast to 
coast and Mr. Lavery, himself, has 
just been appointed Resident Play- 
wright at Smith College on a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The vice chairman of the Na- 
tional Catholic Theater Conference 
is Mr. Jo Mielziner whose designs 
have become enshrined in our 
memories of many of the best plays 
of the last decades. From the real- 
ism of The Wookey and Solitaire 
this season, Mr. Mielziner showed 
his imagination in Best Foot For- 
ward and in The Land is Bright, the 


Kaufman-Ferber drama of three 
generations of American million- 
aires to which Mr. Mielziner con- 
tributed the keenest bit of satire in 
the play in the preposterous draw- 
ing-room of the Montana magnate’s 
Fifth Avenue palace. Now a camou- 
flage expert in the U. S. service, Mr. 
Mielziner leaves behind him on 
Broadway the spacious beauty of 
By Jupiter. 

Nor have the members of the 
Executive Committee been idle. In 
Washington, the musical comedy 
Count Me In, by a Committee mem- 
ber, Walter Kerr and Leo Brady, 
presented at Catholic University, 
will be produced in the autumn in 
New York by the Shuberts and 
Harry Kaufman. Mr. Kerr’s com- 
edy Art and Prudence has been 
bought by Michael Meyerberg and 
Gilbert Miller holds an option on 
Kerr and Brady’s dramatization of 
Grahame Green’s novel, Brighton 
Rock. New England, the West and 
New York have felt the impact of 
the other members of the Commit- 
tee, Father Bonn, Father Schroeder 
and Sister Camillus, and Father 
Nagle has now proved himself to be 
among our leading Catholic play- 
wrights. 

Speaking of the theaters, Detroit's 
second season has been a tonic for 
optimists. Their first year brought 
them a $1,000 profit which they 
have doubled this season with such 
widely different productions as A 
Slight Case of Murder, They Who 
Ride on White Horses, East Lynne, 
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their own Passion Play, Thunder 
Rock, The Taming of the Shrew 
and Juno and the Paycock. Among 
their many generous gifts was one 
to the National Conference to pay 
off an old debt and now they can 
afford the rich pleasure of scholar- 
ships among their members. In 
June we wrote about the coura- 
geous work of the New York Black- 
friars. New York City has un- 
doubtedly the most treacherous 
waters for any Little Theater to 
navigate and the most inhospitable 
port. The Blackfriars were wise 
enough to have professional casts 
and original plays. One of them, 
Song Out of Sorrow, by Felix 
Doherty, has just been published by 
the Playwright’s Press in Boston. 
The Catholic Theater Guild of 
Louisville, Ky., also produced an 
original play by their Regional 
Chairman, Fred J. Karen, Ecce 
Agnus Dei, which proved an un- 
usual success. The Pittsburgh Cath- 
olic Theater Guild’s production of 
Dr. William Thomas Walsh’s Pas- 
sion Play, Thirty Pieces of Silver, 
brought inquiries from Paramount 
and Twentieth Century-Fox. 

One of the most important events 
of last winter for the C.T.C. was the 
Mid-West Regional Conference held 
in Dubuque the last of January, of 
which Paul Lilly, the dynamic re- 
gional chairman of Detroit was an 
active organizer. High School, Col- 
lege and Community groups came 
together for separate sessions and 
the general meeting had practical 
talks by experienced leaders. Rev. 
Gilbert Hartke, O.P., of Catholic 
University discussed “Plays”; Mr. 
Courtenay Savage, “Publicity”; Mr. 
Everett Quinn of Loyola Commu- 
nity Theater, “Programs”; “Simpli- 
fied Settings” were explained by Mr. 
Wurtsmith of the Detroit Catholic 


Theater and “Directing” by Mr. 
David Itkin of De Paul University. 
Miss Margaret Webster gave. an in- 
timate lecture on her own experi- 
ence with Shakespeare which was 
so warmly received that it should 
produce some experimental work 
next winter. As evening entertain- 
ment, The Ambrosian Players of 
Clarke College presented Saroyan’s 
My Heart’s in the Highlands under 
the direction of Mr. Charles S. Cos- 
tello, and Loras College Players of- 
fered Anderson’s Mary of Scotland, 
directed by Rev. Karl G. Schroeder. 
The Most Rev. Francis J. Beckman, 
Archbishop of Dubuque, celebrated 
a Pontifical Mass for the more than 
1,500 visitors to the Conference at 
St. Raphael’s Cathedral. There can 
be no question but that such gath- 
erings are a great incentive to fur- 
ther effort by the groups attending 
them and happy expectations are 
aroused by the National Conference 
to be held in Richmond in 1943 if 
world conditions are favorable. The 
Rev. Robert E. O’Kane of the Rich- 
mond Catholic Theater Guild is a 
tycoon of Catholic drama and we 
begin to feel sorry already for any 
Catholic Little Theater groups who 
have not already joined the N.C.T.C. 
and may miss Richmond. The 
whole state of Virginia from the 
Governor down seems likely to par- 
ticipate. 

Much of the present liveliness of 
the N.C.T.C., we feel, is due to the 
monthly bulletin of national events 
which has brought coherence and 
co-operation to the movement. The 
bulletin has been made possible 
through the loyal devotion of our 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Helen Pur- 
cell, who has done the editorial 
work after business hours in an im- 
portant corporation and while she 
was winning her M.A. at Columbia 





University. Next year, Miss Purcell 
will be a visiting member of the 
Faculty of the College of St. Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. What Miss Pur- 
cell has contributed is typical of the 
spirit throughout the Catholic Thea- 
ter movement. What has been ac- 
complished is not the result of sal- 
aried workers but of volunteers who 
have given generously of their 
physical and nervous reserve to pro- 
mote a common ideal. It may well 
be that that same idealism injected 
into the professional theater may 
prove the lacking vitamin. There is 
really nothing more profitable com- 
mercially than intelligent, well- 
trained idealism but —the qualify- 
ing adjectives are important. 


THE CHOCOLATE SoLpIER.—It was 
back in 1925 that the Lunts gave 
their delectable revival of Arms and 
the Man which even then had 


passed its twentieth birthday. It is 
not always easy to recognize Mr. 
Shaw’s Bulgarian farce in the Oscar 
Strauss libretto but most of the 
laughs stem from Shavian sources 
and the national costumes are, of 
course, the traditional uniform for 


operetta. They are now flowering 
on the staid old stage of Carnegie 
Hall for that sacrosanct shrine of 
the symphony has garlanded itself 
for a summer holiday. The orches- 
tra has descended with its instru- 
ments into the first rows of the par- 
quet, curtains veil the proscenium 
and a season of opera bouffe prom- 
ises many delights. 

In the first place, Messrs. Tushin- 
sky and Bartsch have chosen a cast 
who know how to sing. Helen Glea- 
son is Nadina-Raina in the play and 
Allan Jones is the handsome Swiss 
soldier who escapes from the Bul- 
garian army into Nadina’s chamber. 
Detmar Poppen, who sang in the 
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Shubert revival in 1921, is as big 
and deep a bass as ever and the 
lighter parts are all exceptionally 
well taken. The chorus is also large 
enough to fill the ample proportions 
of the stage and the pleasant part 
of the performance is that every- 
one is so happy about it. Since 
there is no legitimate excuse for a 
bevy of peasant girls in Nadina’s 
bedchamber, a dream ballet has 
been interpolated about Nadina’s 
hero but the ballet can’t compare 
with Helen Gleason’s singing of the 
Hero Waltz which, as a reprise, 
brings Act II. to a splendid finale. 

Oscar Strauss’ score is not sen- 
sational but is always melodious 
and gay and it seems quite a novelty 
to hear a revival of something be- 
side Gilbert and Sullivan. If all of 
the Carnegie Hall Festival has the 
same warm and lively caliber there 
can be no doubt of its success. José 
Ruben directed the cast and Tushin- 
sky led the orchestra.—At Carnegie 
Hall, 


LauGH, Town, LaucH.—Since it’s 
Ed Wynn’s suggestion, it’s not hard 
to assent. The ungrateful mule, 
who kicked Mr. Wynn in Boston 
and postponed the New York open- 
ing, has lost his part in the show 
but a hand in a cast is no handicap 
to Mr. Wynn and the only conces- 
sion forced from him by the mule 
is an apology for reverting to his 
old duck-shooting canoe as a more 
reliable vehicle than a donkey-cart. 
The really important point is Mr. 
Wynn’s presence which adds a bar- 
rage of laughs to the Volga Singers 
and brings down the final curtain 
in a homey way with Hector’s 
dogs. 

In the last Wynn revue, Boys and 
Girls Together, there was a lavish 
chorus with super - beautiful show 
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girls in extravagant Sharaff cos- 
tumes. Mr. Wynn has now elimi- 
nated all these trimmings and no 
one seems to miss them. Instead he 
has gone back to the old timers of 
vaudeville and has resurrected Dr. 
Kronkheit with Smith and Dale 
whose volleying “gags” seem as 
timelessly dear to the public as 
Mother Goose. In general, however, 
his stars are global in their nation- 
alities. Portugal has contributed a 
very dapper ventriloquist, Sefior 
Wences, who has actually created a 
new angle in the art—one impos- 
sible to reproduce over the radio! 
From Australia comes the menace 
of the girls on a trapeze which 
swings well out over the audience 
and whose act is given pep by the 
casual arrival of the star artist from 
the audience who performs her un- 
comfortable tricks in the guise of 
an amateur and is always trying to 
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adjust her skirts as she stages sud- 
den falls. Of course at the last mo- 
ment, she saves herself by a heel! 
The Argentine offers a neat bal- 
ancing act with Argentine songs but 
Spain tops her with the hot-tem- 
pered primitive dancer, Carmen 
Amaya. A rapid-fire conversation 
is carried on between her and her 
gypsy family as she dances down 
her father and brother and stam- 
pedes herself into a climactic apo- 
gee—in other words she is what is 
known as “hot.” 

Just as a guarantee of his show- 
manship, Mr. Wynn caps the Amaya 
with a badminton match between a 
Canadian and a British champion 
which is five times as exciting as it 
sounds. Indeed the whole evening 
passed so quickly that the curtain. 
came too early. Mr. Wynn should 
keep the town laughing a long time. 
—At the Alvin. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH FaTHER.— The Clar- 
ence Days are summering in both 
New York and Los Angeles. We 
hope they will stay for the winter.— 
At the Empire. 


February, 1941 


My Sister EImLeen.— There are 
not many members left of the origi- 
nal cast but the laughs are the same. 
—At the Biltmore. 


ARSENIC AND OLp Lace. — Alco- 
holics might profit by watching the 
effects of cherry brandy as served 
by the two dear old ladies At the 
Fulton. 


November 


Best Foot Forwarp.—George Ab- 
bott’s predilection for juvenile casts 
has once again proved profitable. 
The music and dancing are gay and 
the jokes harmless.— At the Ethel 
Barrymore. 

December 


BuiTHE Spirit.—The loveliest 
ghost on any stage shares the hon- 
ors of the clever cast in Mr. Noel 
Coward’s witty satire on séances.— 
At the Booth. 


January, 1942 


Junior Miss.—The sketches from 
the New Yorker of Judy Adams and 
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her family make a sympathetic 
comedy of adolescence.—At the 
Lyceum. 


Sons 0’ Fun. — The obstreperous 
Hellz-a-Poppin revue in which the 
audience takes a more than active 
part from 8 Pp. mM. on. Always live- 
ly and often tough.—At the Winter 
Garden. 


February 


ANGEL StrEET.—This excellent 
melodrama is warranted to step up 
the circulation — unless it stops it. 
—At the John Golden. 


Let’s Face It.—Closed for vaca- 
tion. Resumes August 17th. 


March 


PorGY AND Bess.—The best 
American opera. Smallens’ revi- 
sion of the Gershwin score has en- 
hanced its dramatic power and the 
cast is even better than they were 
in the original production. The 
prices are reasonable and the re- 
ward great.—At the Majestic. 


April 


GUEST IN THE House.—A comedy 
drama which revolves about the de- 
structive influence of one neurotic 
little cousin in a normal family. 
Very well acted.— At the Plym- 
outh. 


May 


PRIORITIES OF 1942.—This super- 
vaudeville show with Paul Draper’s 
dances and Hazel Scott at the piano 
is now the richer by the inclusion of 
The Bricklayers, the inimitable dog 
actors. It’s a pity that the three 


comedians all have chosen dirty 
jokes.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


July 


UncLe Harry.—A sardonic melo- 
drama, very smartly written, about 
a murderer who makes murder a 
fine art. Harry arranged his cir- 
cumstantial evidence so astutely 
that no one will ever believe that 
the pleasant little townsman could 
have disposed of his two disagree- 
able sisters. It’s worth finding out 
how he did it.—At the Broadhurst. 


By JupiTeER.— The musical ver- 
sion of The Warrior’s Husband 
with book and music by Rodgers 
and Hart, sets by Jo Mielziner, cos- 
tumes by Irene Sharaff, has Ray 
Bolger as comedian and star and it 
is his show. The theme-joke is 
manly women and girlish men but 
Bolger as the weakling husband of 
the Amazon Queen gets all the fun 
out of it possible and his humor is 
inoffensive, but the main topic is 
sex and the Greek camp lacks no 
followers. The music is charming 
and the sets very effective-—At the 
Shubert. 
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The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THe WoRLD AND THE Faitu. I/t is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 
grouped under the caption chosen. 





“LOUD AND BOLD”’”®* 


HE subject allotted me is “The 
Catholic Writer and Apolo- 
getics.” I presume that I am to 
speak—to put it more specifically— 
on the Catholic writer as a propo- 
nent of Catholic thought. I ap- 
proach the subject with great diffi- 
dence. In moments of discourage- 
ment it seems to me that we Catho- 
lic writers make little impression 
on the big world of affairs, of poli- 
tics, of diplomacy, of business and 
of war. What success had we, for 
example, in giving direction to the 
cause of international activities 
from 1918 to 1939? The big brutish 
world was heading for another and 
more terrible war. We saw the 
sword coming and we cried out. 
The blood of the nations is not on 
our soul. But that is small com- 
fort. The question is why did we 
not or could we not persuade the 
world. 
Back of the impulse to war is a 
philosophy. Wars are the outcome 


1 Address of the Rev. James M. Gillis, of the 
Paulist Fathers, at the tenth anniversary of 
The Gallery of Living Catholic Authors, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, on Sun- 
day afternoon, May 24, 1942. 


not only of passion but of thought— 
wrong thought. It is our vocation 
as writers—and may I add as 
speakers—to influence the thought 
of the world. Obviously we have 
been very moderately if at all suc- 
cessful in doing so. Why have we 
failed? The world might well say 
to us what Peter said to the Master, 
“To whom shall we go; Thou hast 
the words of eternal life.” We have 
the words of eternal life: why has 
our effort to convey them to the 
world been frustrated? Besides the 
Gospel we have a philosophy. It is 
the only philosophy, the perennial 
philosophy, the one that abides 
while others rise and fall, decay and 
die. Furthermore, we have an 
ancient and powerful tradition. We 
have the law and the prophets—or 
if not the prophets, the prophecies; 
we have the bread of life, the wis- 
dom of the ages; we have the cure 
for the ills of the world; we have the 
secret of peace, the solution of prob- 
lems that otherwise are solved only 
with bloodshed — and then remain 
unsolved. To us the Lord has said 
as to Jeremias, “Behold I have given 
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My words in thy mouth; I have set 
thee over the nations, and over king- 
doms, to root up, and to pull down, 
and to waste, and to destroy, and to 
build, and to plant.” Such is the 
vocation of one who speaks and of 
one who writes Catholic truth. Why 
have we not fulfilled that vocation? 
Why does it seem extravagance if 
not madness in us even to think of 
it as our vocation? Why do we 
not get our message over to the 
world? 

I remember reading in my young- 
er days a vade mecum for priests by 
Pére Valuy, S.J. One sentence of 
his has remained—I may say has 
rankled in my mind: “You com- 
plain that Christianity is languish- 
ing in France: and you cry ‘Oh, the 
mystery of it!” You call that a mys- 
tery? I will give you a mystery: 
forty thousand priests in France 
and Christianity is languishing in 
France. There is the mystery!” 
Here and now, a hundred years 
after Valuy, is a greater mystery: 
thousands upon thousands of Cath- 
olic writers, preachers, lecturers in 
the world, and the world going re- 
peatedly into disaster, with no ap- 
peal for help from us and with 
scarcely so much as a glance in our 
direction. 

The answer to that riddle is not 
in one word; and if it were I am not 
sure that I should know the word. 
But there is a hint of the answer in 
a sentence I have just spoken. The 
one word may be “prophet.” We do 
not catch the attention of the 
world because we do not speak like 
prophets. “Cry out, cease not, lift 
up thy voice like a trumpet,” said 
the Lord to Isaias. We do not cry 
out: we whisper. We do not trum- 
pet our message, we blow on the 
thin reed of timidity. We are too 
uncertain of ourselves. We are too 
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diffident to demand and to seize our 
rightful place as moral leaders of 
the world, exponents of the only 
reasonable and durable philosophy, 
preachers of the only saving Gospel. 
We fall in too readily with whatever 
school of thought happens to be 
dominant, or if not exactly a school 
of thought a dominant power or a 
political party. Instead of warning 
the people not to be deluded by 
catchwords and slogans, half truths 
and obvious lies, we ourselves are 
victims of the devices of the propa- 
gandist and the publicity expert. 
We are not sufficiently bold or self- 
confident. If we have a Belloc who 
shouts into the ears of the world 
that the world is mad and the 
Church alone is sane, we apologize 
for him and confess to the offended 
world that he is too dogmatic and 
his manner too brusque. If we have 
a Chesterton and a Ronald Knox 
they have to veil their prophetic 
message in irony, in fiction, in 
poetry or even in a detective story. 
To get the world to accept our phi- 
losophy or our ethics we have to 
transmit it through the mouth of a 
ridiculous little priest who assumes 
the manner of a simpleton to con- 
ceal the fact that he is an oracle. 
“Get thee up into a high mountain, 
lift up thy voice with strength,” 
said God to His prophet. We do 
not go up on a high mountain: we 
steal away and hide in the columns 
of a Catholic paper with perhaps 
a circulation of 10,000 amid a popu- 
lation of 130 million. If one of our 
number is accorded the rare privi- 
lege of being quoted on the editorial 
page of a metropolitan newspaper, 
we cry “Wonderful”! The world 
thinks us unworthy of notice and 
we take ourselves at the world’s 
valuation. 

Today (Pentecost) we have read 
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in the Mass that the Holy Ghost 
came upon the Apostles in the form 
of tongues of fire and that the 
disciples of Jesus burst forth with 
such wild abandon that people said, 
“They are drunk.” There are no 
tongues of fire visible on our brow. 
No one accuses us of being drunk. 
We are as sedate, as serene, as apa- 
thetic as the Stoics who told St. 
Paul he was mad. If a Catholic au- 
thor writes a book Fire on_ the 
Earth, a Catholic’ critic calls him 
“hysterical.” If another Catholic 
author of eminence writes a book 
on The Catholic Centre and in it a 
chapter packed with dynamite on 
“Ecclesiastical Materialism” we say 
in an undertone to one another, “He 
had better be wary; he will get his 
knuckles rapped.” If yet another 
publishes a blazing document on 
the Christian Crisis, stating at 
length and with great skill the very 


thesis I am now muttering so feebly, 
our timid ones ask with bated 
breath and much head-shaking, “Do 
you think he is sound? Is his loy- 


alty beyond question?” It is like 
doubting St. Bernard’s faith and 
piety because of what he said of tlie 
abuses at Cluny and the worldly 
grandeur of clergy and hierarchy. 

The dominant notion seems to be 
that a Catholic writer must have 
no personality, no independence of 
utterance. We must be polite, 
conciliatory, non - committal, diffi- 
dent, subservient, self-effacing. The 
prophets of old would disown us; 
the Apostles would be ashamed of 
us; our Lord would accuse us of 
quenching the fire that He came to 
kindle. Prophets? We haven’t 
even the independence of poets. 
Unlike the translator of Homer in 
Keats’s great sonnet, we do not 
“speak out loud and bold.” 

Of course mere loud shouting will 
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not do. It could not be said of 
Isaias and Jeremias that they were 
vox et praeterita nihil. They had 
fire in their hearts as well as on 
their lips and on their forehead. 
That fire had been kindled and 
blown into flame in the dark 
watches of the night on the desert. - 
Prophets are not clothed in soft 
garments and they do not live in the 
houses of kings. Which, being in- 
terpreted, means that one who 
would speak the Word of Truth 
will not find it in circumstances of 
luxury, or in the common ways of 
men. The man of God whether 
he speak or write must retire peri- 
odically into’ silence. Vacare et 
videte is a good motto for the au- 
thor as for the preacher. “Be still 
and see.” Also vacare et audite, be 
still and hear. “Power went out 
from Him,” says the Gospel, speak- 
ing of Jesus. If power and force 
and influence and a sense of au- 
thority do not flow out from us it 
is perhaps because we are too close 
to the crowd; we breathe the atmos- 
phere of the mediocre; we adopt the 
shallow, brittle smartness of the 
ordinary. A friend of mine, who 
being in a predicament, hoped to 
use her one talent, musical compo- 
sition to financial advantage, was - 
advised to “write for Broadway; 
and that you may do so, live Broad- 
way, eat and drink Broadway, think 
Broadway.” Fatal advice for one 
who would produce something of 
permanent value and of a more 
than ephemeral influence. Much 
better is the sentiment of Arthur 
Machen who says that if a writer is 
to create literature and not merely 
produce a piece for the daily paper 
he must be a “lonely, awful soul.” 
“Man,” he says, “is not the creature 
of the drawing room and the stock 
exchange.” True. Nor can he who 
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aims to speak or to write with the 
power of a prophet find his message 
in what the English call “Fleet 
Street,” or what we call “Newspaper 
Row.” 

“Be a reservoir not a channel,” 
said St. Bernard to a prospective 
preacher, and the writer also might 
well take that advice to heart. 

So here is perhaps the mistake 
that we have been making, the rea- 
son why we have exercised so little 
influence. We have imagined that 
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we must be in close touch with the 
people whom we would influence, 
breathe the air that they breathe, 
speak their idiom. The contrary is 
more nearly true. We shall con- 
vert them not if we are like them, 
but if we are different; we shall 
have a permanent influence upon 
the thought of the day if we do not 
speak the lingo of the day. We shall 
convert the world not if we are “of 
the world” but if we “speak to the 
world out of eternity.” 








Nova et Vetera 


THE EvuROPEAN SYNTHESIS 


THE idea of a solid national tradi- 
tion is a nineteenth-century myth. 
There are in every country many 
interpenetrating or interwoven tra- 
ditions, and: the peculiar combina- 
tion, in any individual case, is 
unique. Thank the Lord, we do not 
dwell in that nightmarish “Brave 
New World” where all minds are 
standardized. Mr. T. S. Eliot, from 
St. Louis, Missouri, may be a Roy- 
alist, a Classicist and an Anglo- 
Catholic: he is no more immersed 
in the “English” tradition than are 
Messrs. H. G. Wells and G. B. Shaw, 
who possess none of these eminent 
virtues. Hilaire Belloc, who is a 
Bellicist, and Aldous Huxley, who is 
a fitful Pacifist, are both part and 
parcel of English culture. 

One thing is certain: cultural tra- 
dition can not be identified with 
territory. A man carries his own 
tradition wherever he goes: the 
Bible and Shakespeare are read in 
the jungle and within the Arctic 
circle. Men who live side by side 
may cherish different traditions: I 
doubt whether my next-door neigh- 
bor shares my admiration for Pas- 
cal and Alfred de Vigny. Every 
man is the center of his own spirit- 
ual universe, which is a blend of 
traditions and personal experiences. 
Although unique, he is not alone; 
he shares these traditions and ex- 
periences, he has a communal life. 
The fact that is constantly over- 
looked, however, is that he belongs, 
not to a single homogeneous group, 


but to many. He has a physical 
type, tall or short, blond or bru- 
nette, which seems to indicate some 
remote blood relationship with 
other men of the same build or col- 
oring; it does not prove, however, 
that he would care to associate ex- 
clusively with these unknown cous- 
ins. He owes allegiance to a State: 
that does not make him of one mind 
with his fellow citizens. Hitler and 
Thomas Mann lived under the same 
flag once; so did Stalin and Trotsky. 
He speaks a language—in common 
with men whom he may despise. 
He has a profession, and under- 
stands the problems and the mental 
attitude of a fellow engineer across 
the border better than those of a 
musician in his own community. 
He has political preferences, and, 
like the French or Spanish con- 
servatives, he may welcome the 
sympathy and even the assistance 
of foreigners in his fight against his 
own countrymen of a different per- 
suasion. He has artistic tastes, and 
he may happen to prefer Botticelli 
or El Greco, Van Gogh or Picasso, 
to the painters of his home town. 
He has a religious affiliation, which 
links him with his fellow believers 
in the uttermost reaches of the 
world, and perhaps separates him 
sharply from his closest business 
associate. 

In’ this infinite complexity of 
interpenetrating and intermingling 
cultures, political boundaries disap- 
pear altogether: if you superimpose 
all these different pictures, they will 
not reveal national patterns. What 
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they do reveal, however, in a 
blurred but unmistakable fashion, is 
the essential unity of Europe. With 
all their baffling contrasts and con- 
flicts, all Europeans have certain 
common planes of reference; they 
share certain fundamental mem- 
ories, they agree upon certain meth- 
ods of thought. It is this that 
makes Europe infinitely more real 
than Belgium, Denmark, Poland, 
Italy or France. There is a Euro- 
pean synthesis, far deeper than any 
local pattern of life. Even from the 
racial point of view, Europe is con- 
siderably more homogeneous than 
India, the Soviet Union or the 
Americas. All Europeans are 
“European”: the many stocks in- 
termingle so freely that the vast 
majority of Europeans are now 
hybrids — particularly the aristoc- 
racy. All the major European lan- 
guages are based on the same essen- 
tial psychological habits. All the 
clashing European traditions are 
but variations on the two essential 
themes, which are Greco-Latin cul- 
ture and Judeo-Christian religion. 

Historically, Europe is one: all 
its parts have gone through the 
same processes, so vast and deep 
that all local chronicles are the de- 
scriptions of mere eddies in a 
mighty stream. Periods and Move- 
ments are more substantial than 
nations. The medieval countries 
are shadows: but the great and 
mysterious revival of the eleventh 
century, the crusades, the monastic 
orders, scholastic philosophy, 
Gothic art, feudalism, chivalry, the 
guilds, the communes, are vivid in 
our minds. Even when nations 
started on their conscious and quar- 
relsome career, their common life 
was far deeper than their local 
idiosyncrasies; the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, classical rationalism, 
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the rise of the commercial middle 
class, the Enlightenment, the In- 
dustrial Revolution, democracy, Ro- 
manticism, Socialism, the scientific 
spirit, Realism, all these things are 
more definite than “Germany” or 
“England.” ... 

“Nationalism” itself is not a sub- 
stitute for “Europeanism”; it is a 
Pan-European disease, offering ex- 
actly the same symptoms in every 
land. Sacro egoismo! Deutschland 
liber alles! Sinn Fein! France 
d’abord! Espafia arriba! Andorra 
first and last and all the time! are 
but local manifestations of the same 
delusion. Meaning, tone, gestures, 
are the same: only the accent dif- 
fers. As every part of Europe was 
stricken with that disease, so must 


Europe be made whole again. 

—From The France of Tomorrow. By 
Apert Guérarnp (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press). 
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THE TESTING TIME 


WE must be grateful, profoundly 
grateful, for everything that is ex- 
treme in the lives of God’s servants. 
“The inimitable things in the 
Saints,” said St. Teresa, “often do 


us most good.” We are not think- 
ing merely of that uneasy yet pleas- 
urable sensation of wading deeper 
and deeper in the tide of life which 
their stupendous heroism provides, 
but of something much more impor- 
tant. A general absence of heroism 
would constitute a serious problem 
for Christianity. Our critics are 
very fond of saying that in the in- 
terests of the average and ordinary 
Christian our religion has _ been 
shorn of its outstanding qualities— 
that it has been so accommodated 
that it has lost its power to inspire. 
They judge our religion entirely by 
its lower and even lowest levels, and 
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naturally conclude that little in the 
way of uplift is to be looked for in 
our quarter. This is, of course, just 
one-sidedness and superficiality—a 
failure to realise that there are other 
levels besides what is called “the 
bourgeois level.” Heroic sanctity 
has never failed in the Church—not 
for a single day. The supply of ar- 
dent, generous and exceptional 
Christians is inexhaustible. .. . 

It is perhaps for this reason that 
God subjects the Church to con- 
tinuous persecution. Father Faber 
maintained that the Church is less 
at home in the Concordat than in 
the Catacomb, and even the Cam- 
bridge Modern History acknowl- 
edges that the Church won back her 
power through her ability to suffer. 
St. Jerome was quite emphatic on 
the value of these terrible trials. 
“Nothing,” he says, “is more to be 
feared than too long a peace. You 


are deceived if you think that a 


Christian can live without persecu- 
tion. He suffers the greatest perse- 
cution of all who lives under none. 
A storm puts a man upon his guard 
and obliges him to exert his utmost 
efforts to escape shipwreck.” 

St. Jane Frances de Chantal 
stepped over the prostrate body of 
her own son in order to enter re- 
ligion. It is unfair to say that this 
is just unnatural. It is unnatural, 
but it is also supernatural. It is a 
generous victory gained over the 
strongest instinct of a Wwoman’s 
heart. The trouble with the world 
is that it allows its aversion to spir- 
ituality to distort its judgment. If 
sacrifices of this sort were made for 
a motive that the world really ap- 
preciates, they would be acclaimed 
as courageous and sensational 
deeds. ... 

We can all recognise the heroism 
of such examples, but what we do 
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not appreciate so easily is the genu- 
ine heroism which may underlie the 
life that is externally commonplace 
and unexciting. And yet the grandi- 
ose and dramatic situation is not al- 
ways the severest test to which vir- 
tue can be put. Dramatic situations 
can be very stimulating. There is 
a certain ecstasy and exaltation 
which accompanies even the ordeal 
of martyrdom, so that in a very real 
sense it may demand nearly as 
much courage to live for the faith 
as to die for it. The eighteenth cen- 
tury tested English Catholicism 
severely. The force of active and 
direct persecution was spent. The 
rack and the gibbet had been put 
away. There were few fines and 
confiscations. But at the same time 
there was something that proved 
even harder to endure. There was 
a cold-blooded, unromantic sort of 
isolation and repression. This was 
the period of some very serious 
apostasies. The descendants of 
those who had braved dungeon, fire 
and sword conformed at a time of 
comparative peace, simply because 
they could not endure their exclu- 
sion from office and from the public 
life of :the nation. Cardinal Gas- 
quet strongly emphasises the im- 
portance of this period as the real 
testing time of English Catholicism, 
and he bids us admire the heroism 
of that rapidly dwindling band en- 
during for the faith of their fathers 
something almost worse than tor- 
ture and death. There is martyr- 
dom and martyrdom. “God’s will 
be done to-day and tomorrow and 
for ever without an if or a but.” 
This aspiration of St. Jane Frances 
de Chantal might easily involve very 
real heroism. The world allows it- 
self to be dazzled by the Pillar of 
St. Simon Stylites, but never re- 
flects upon the secret heroism of the 
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vows of the religious life—the hero- 
ism of monotony, the heroism that 
gets no recognition or applause 
from men and seeks none save that 


of the hereafter. 

—From The Splendour of the Saints. By 
Rev. Atoystus Rocue (London: Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne). 





To THE KING 


Pernaps the most striking of all 
Chinese ceremonies are those ac- 
corded to the king, and perhaps, 
too, there is no other individual on 
earth, lay or ecclesiastical, sur- 
rounded with such ritualistic for- 
mality. The first surprising fact is 


that no one ever speaks directly to 
the king, other than his children, or 
his relatives who live in his castle, 
or the eunuchs who serve there... . 
Different orders and grades are in- 
stituted for these particular serv- 


ants, and the magistrates among 
them, who live outside of the royal 
palace, can address the king only by 
means of supplicatory folders or 
notebook. These folders are strict- 
ly official and contain such a vari- 
ety of formulas that only those who 
are trained in their composition, 
such as the secretaries of the royal 
palace, are capable of writing them. 
Not everyone, even of the literati, 
would know how to compose one. 
On the first day of the Chinese 
New Year and the beginning of their 
season of spring, corresponding in 
our reckoning to the new moon just 
preceding or just following the 
nones or fifth of February, each 
province sends a legate to make an 
official call on the sovereign. ... On 
the first day of each new moon, all 
the magistrates convene in the chief 
cities, in which a throne is erected 
to the king and is decorated with 
the regal insignia of gilded carved 
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dragons, and other ornate carvings. 
Before this they go through a cere- 
mony of bowing and genuflecting, 
with other modest gestures, depend- 
ing upon the customs of the district. 
In this way they express their ven- 
eration, and during it they are pro- 
claiming the king and wishing him 
ten thousand years of life. This is 
the same custom that is everywhere 
observed on the king’s birthday. On 
that day the magistrates of Pekin, 
the legates from the provinces, and 
relatives of the king living outside 
of the palace, and on whom he has 
bestowed titles of distinction, come 
together to congratulate the mon- 
arch and to assure him of their 
fidelity with costly gifts. Besides 
these, all who were named to the 
magistracy by this king and all who 
received any other distinction from 
him are ordered by law to be pres- 
ent at the regal palace before dawn 
to offer thanks for his generosity. 
Here, under the direction of the pre- 
fects and of the Instructors in Rites, 
they go through the special cere- 
monies reserved for the king alone, 
and they pay a penalty for the 
slightest mistake in observance, 
though the king himself is not pres- 
ent. For this ceremony they are 
clothed in a purple robe, like dam- 
ask silk, and wear a triple crown 
of gilded silver. Each one also car- 
ries an ivory plaque, about six 
inches long, holding it in both 
hands, and if he has occasion to 
speak in the presence of the king 
he raises this plaque and touches it 
with his lips. Formerly, when the 
king came into his court, he first 
appeared at a large upper window, 
with a similar ivory plaque in his 
hand to conceal his countenance. 
On the crown he was wearing there 
was a thin ivory strip about a foot 
long and half as wide, from which 
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strings of precious stones were 
hung to hide his face on all sides 
from the gaze of those present. 
The royal color, forbidden to all 
others, is yellow, and regal vest- 
ments are decorated with various 
designs of dragons either painted 
or wrought into the cloth in gold 
thread. Throughout the entire pal- 
ace, one sees pictures of dragons on 
gold and silver vases, on the furni- 
ture, and in the draperies. The 
roof and tiling of the palace are also 
done in yellow and with various 
paintings of dragons. This has 
probably given rise to the story that 
the tiling of the palace is all of brass 
or gold. This I can assert to be a 
mere legend, because I have exam- 
ined the painted tiles myself. They 
are yellow in color, somewhat larger 
then the kind we use, and are fixed 
to the roof with nails or spikes, the 
heads of which are gilded so that 


no color other than yellow will ap- 


pear on the palace. If anyone 
other than the sovereign or a blood 
relation should presume to use this 
particular color or the dragons, he 
would be looked upon as a traitor. 

Four entrances to the royal pal- 
ace open to the four main points of 
the compass. Visitors to the palace 
must descend from their horses or 
from their palanquins, as the case 
may be, and proceed on foot from 
beyond the gates. This regulation 
must be observed by everyone, and 
those of higher grade observe it 
more exactly and walk from a 
greater distance. Strange to say, 
the same custom is also in vogue 
for the former royal palace at Nan- 
kin, although no ruler has been in 
residence there for many years. On 
the outside and on the inside en- 
trances to the south, there are three 
doors, side by side, and the middle 
door is reserved for the king alone. 
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Others enter on the right or on the 
left but the middle door is never 
opened except for the entrance or 
the exit of His Majesty. 

The only point frem which the 
Chinese reckon time, whether in 
published books or in printed docu- 
ments, is the beginning of the reign 
of the present sovereign, just as we 
count in the Christian era, from the 
birth of Christ. 

At times and for special reasons, 
the king will confer a title on the 
parents of a Supreme Magistrate, 
and this is presented in the form 
of a written document done by one 
of the Crown Philosophers, in the 
king’s name. The Chinese look up- 
on this as an extraordinary honor, 
and they will spare no expense to 
acquire it because it is handed down 
in the family as something sacred. 
Other titles also, expressed in two 
or three characters, are held in no 
less esteem, such as those conferred 
by the crown upon elderly widows 
who have lived through long years 
without remarrying, and upon those 
who have completed a hundred 
yeers of life or have become dis- 
tinguished in some other manner. 
These title documents are affixed to 
the doorposts of the recipient’s 
home. Sometimes, too, the magis- 
trates themselves are empowered to 
confer these honors on their 
friends. A distinguished magis- 
trate might even be honored with a 
public monument, built out of mu- 
nicipal funds, as we would erect a 
triumphal arch. Cities do the same 
for a citizen who has attained to ex- 
ceptional honor, such as gaining 
first place in examinations for high- 
er academic degrees or acquiring 
other distinctions. 


—From The China That Was. By L. J. Gat- 
tacHeR, S.J., from the Latin of Nicholas 
a S.J. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co.). 
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Gop is love. God is creator. God’s 
creation is the expression of his 
love. 

Man is created in the image and 
likeness of God. Man too is lover 
and creator. But for him, to love 
and to create is hard. 

It is hard to love, because so often 
when he sees a beautiful thing man 
wants to clutch at it, possess it, 
dominate, domineer, use it for him- 
self, destroy it. 

It is hard to create, because crea- 
tion comes only from love. 

There is no love and no creation 
without worship and humility and 
fear; and in order that we may have 
these things God takes us by the 
hand, and leads us to the trackless 
and waterless places, and gives us 
the gift of pain. 

Man’s destiny is to create, in the 
image and likeness of God. We are 
not men and women unless we are 
makers, whether what we make be 
ships or sealing wax or cabbages 
or kingdoms. But for most men 
and women the primary creation is 
procreation; the primary work of 
art is married life. God gives us in 
each case the ecstasy of creation: 
the joy that follows the agony of 
making, the joy that follows the 
anguish of child-bearing. If we 
had only these gifts of joy and ecs- 
tasy we might forget the giver, and 
rest in the gifts and regard them as 
our own possession; we might cease 
to love and worship, and become 
beasts of prey. Love is worship. 
“With my body I thee worship”; 
the body conveys the message, but it 


is the whole I that worships, the 
whole of the body and its deepest 
roots, the whole of tHe spirit and its 
deepest roots, in onejact of recogni- 
tion and acceptance of oneness, of 
adoration and offering. We can ad- 
mire, in passing, a bluebell, a stal- 
lion, a galaxy of stars, the curve and 
colour and texture of a thigh; but 
if we admire and pass by we shall 
not construct an Iliad. If we stop 
and are still, and fall upon our 
knees, and worship with our whole 
being the beauty that is before us 
and the Godhead that is in it and 
about it, and allow it to take posses- 
sion of us, then we have at least the 
stuff of poetry in us, art-poetry or 
life-poetry, and we shall be lovers 
and creators in the image and like- 
ness of God because we shall have 
broken our hearts... . 

There are two ways of romanti- 
cising, and so of destroying, human 
love. One is the way of the enemies 
of marriage and all material things. 
The other is the way of those who 
close their eyes to the pain and toil 
and monotony of life, who run away 
from reality and build a world of 
fantasy in its stead, a world from 
which difficulties and problems and 
conflicts are excluded, and the days 
pass by in a haze of cloudless hap- 
piness and glamour, and it is al- 
ways spring. The wages of this sin 
is death. Creation, art-poetry, which 
does not spring from the worship of 
what is real is a sham; but procrea- 
tion, life-poetry, which does not 
spring from the worship of what is 
real is a tragic sham... . 

In a world that is grasping, 
greedy, self-seeking, the young need 
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to be told of the realities of physical 
love, of the demands it will put upon 
their generosity and their humility. 
They need to be told of the daily 
drudgery of married life; they need 
to be told that marriage is not a 
glamorous fairy tale, but a life-work 
which involves all the patient toil 
and sweat that no great life-work, 
no great art, can escape. But they 
need to be told, too, that it is a vo- 
cation, a divine destiny, which God’s 
special grace will make easier for 
them, and more glorious; they need 
to be told that, in order to make 
them truly wise, in order to make 
them real lovers and creators, in or- 
der to open their eyes and their 
hearts to himself and his creation, 
God will lead them near to heart- 
break; but they need to be told too 
of the deep abiding happiness, and 
the moments of dazzling glory, of 
the joys that will come to them, not 
only in the next world when their 
troubles are over, but in this world 
too. They need to be told of their 
greatness as ministers of God’s om- 
nipotence, as creators of what will 
not pass away, as creators with God 
of Christ’s Mystical Body.... They 
need to be told not to be afraid, if 
they are faithful to the sacrament, 
of idolatry or of God’s rivalry; for 
their love is his will and their wor- 
ship of him, and is only deepened 
and strengthened by their prayer if 
they pray, as they should, hand in 
hand. They need to be told not to 
be afraid of their love and their pas- 
‘sion, as though it were easy for 
them to offend God, from whom 
their love and passion come. They 
should, on the contrary, start from 
the thought that all their love-mak- 
ing will be prayer and worship, pro- 
vided only that they are faithful to 
their love and their mutual rever- 
ence and worship, provided only 
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that they remain true lovers, and do 
not allow themselves to fall, sep- 
arately, into selfishness or greed. 


—GERALD VANN, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), May. 
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FILLED BY DESOLATION 


WE are accustomed to the idea 
that National-Socialism and Com- 
munism are regressions, reversions 
to a more primitive state of society; 
but according to the usual estima- 
tion, these two barbarian ideologies 
are unique examples of such rever- 
sion, a sudden inexplicable leap 
back against the strong tide of pro- 
gressive civilization which, but for 
them, was sweeping all before it. 
This is, in our view, to misinterpret 
the character both of the new bar- 
barians and ourselves. 

In both these forms of reaction 
against our culture we find an in- 
sistence on positive affirmation, a 
confession of faith, a dogmatic as- 
sertion, a totalitarian claim on our 
whole nature which is, to us, pecu- 
liarly distasteful; it is not neces- 
sarily, therefore, bad. Looked at 
dispassionately, we see that both 
these forms of barbaric regression, 
so excruciating to our aesthetic 
taste, so revolting to our moral 
sense, have satisfied for many mil- 
lions of our fellows a spiritual de- 
ficiency which our own more civil- 
ized and far less immoral outlook 
has failed to satisfy. ... 

What is it that they feel them- 
selves to gain, in compensation for 
the good they lose? 

Our civilization has been de- 
scribed by an acute observer as pos- 
sessing conscience but no faith; 
we might complete the aphorism by 
saying that the new Dictatorships 
have regained faith at the price of 
conscience. 
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Put in another form we might 
restate the difference between us, 
as, that our Western democratic 
civilization has been an attempt to 
live without any God, whereas both 
Communism and Fascism have re- 
acted against the impossible vacuum 
offered to them and have filled it 
with the worship of false gods. 

This lack of faith which in fact 
strikes the outsider as forcibly as 
does our boasted freedom is a char- 
acteristic of which we ourselves 
are largely unaware. We are still 
so traditional in sentiment, so used 
to being what we used to be, that it 
is difficult for us to realize how 
deeply we have really changed, to 
what an extent we are in fact now 
living on the capital of our greater 
past.... 

In the great days of our Good 
Pagan culture, which followed the 
Victorian compromise, the positive 
moral motive was dynamic. The 
first effect of an emancipation, of 
the repudiation of a_ traditional 
sanction, often appears as an access 
of vigour. 

The rationalist attack of the Good 
Pagans was in its purpose moral 
and constructive. It was integral 
to the Good Pagan profession of 
faith that moral values were inde- 
pendent of the religious beliefs con- 
nected with them, on which, errone- 
ously, they were based; and upon 
moral value in itself they concen- 
trated. 

It is the absence of this counter- 
balance that has been the conspicu- 
ous feature of the between-war pe- 
riod in Europe. This lack of posi- 
tive moral principle has been in- 
creasingly evident and widespread 
throughout all classes of society in 
all the civilized European coun- 
ae 

If we attempt to study it more 
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deeply, we shall find it to consist of 
pure negation, a disbelief in all ex- 
pected values, a repudiation of ex- 
pected motives of action; at all 
levels; disbelief in God, disbelief in 
the Supernatural, disbelief in per- 
sonal honour and personal ‘courage 
or pride of class or race; a rejection 
of privilege that implies obligation, 
a rejection of ambition entailing 
prowess; ... so we could continue, 
denying the power of all traditional 
sanctions and values, until existence 
consists in negation, life in a spir- 
itual vacuum. 

We do not suggest that this ca- 
lamitous state has been universal in 
its full extent, but it has been suffi- 
cienily general to set its mark upon 
this period in literature and art and 
personality. It is from this vacuum 
that Communism and all the forms 
of Fascism have in their turn re- 
volted and broken away... . 

If it is urged that this state of 
mind is confined to age-groups un- 
der thirty, our answer is that in this 
respect it corresponds to the rival 
Weltanschauungen. It is generally 
agreed that to find the most extreme 
and undiluted form of National- 
Socialism or Communism, it is to 
the young we must apply. In this 
respect the three alternative world- 
outlooks offered for our allegiance 
are parallel. 

It is of course true that this be- 
ing so, we should account them all 
three as reactions from some earlier 
source common to all, and this com- 
mon source, we suggest, is to be 
found in the untenable Good Pagan- 
ism which has immediately preced- 
ed our present collapse. 

That was essentially a passing 
phase, transitional, fleeting and un- 
stable; an interim between two al- 
ternative civilizations, the stil! 
mainly Christian compromise of the 
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past, and the succeeding Pagan de- 
cadence of the future. Good Pagan- 
ism is itself a cross-breed, and like 
other cross-breeds, it is sterile. | 

We may see it now as a “noble 
tour de force,” a gallant attempt at 
the impossible, foredoomed to fail- 
ure from its beginnings; but to it- 
self, the field seemed to be won. To 
the Good Pagans of that generation 
the threatening enemy was revealed 
religion; if that could be success- 
fully.uprooted, natural progress 
would complete the rest. To them 
the dream of continual progress, 
evolutionary, inevitable, mechanis- 
tic, was the keystone of their whole 
position and as essential an article 
of faith as the perfectibility of nat- 
ural Man. 

They succeeded in the first round 
of their battle; they weakened the 
hold of revealed religion on their 
society to a great extent; they up- 
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rooted it from the minds and hearts 
of very many of their contempora- 
ries and of the majority of their 
descendants, but they miscalculated 
the further stages of the process 
they had set in motion. The ab- 
sence of religion left a void; it 
should have been filled, according to 
their prognosis, by natural human 
goodness, and instead it has been 
filled by desolation; the process 
once begun could not be stopped. 

Loss of faith in God and in the 
supernatural has been followed by 
loss of faith in that same human 
progress for which the revolution 
was effected, loss of faith in our- 
selves, in everything . . . or else, as 
we are now experiencing, the void 
has been demoniacally filled by 
false religions and by Satan-wor- 
ship. 


—Rosatinp Murray, in The Tablet (London), 
June 6th. 
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DEATH OF FATHER CorRBETT, S.J. 


AFTER a lingering illness, the Rev. 
John Corbett, S.J., former editor of 
the Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
died at St. Andrew-on-the-Hudson, 
July 1st, at the age of seventy-three. 
Funeral services were held at the 
Jesuit House of Studies and Father 
Corbett was buried in the cemetery 
adjoining the novitiate. 

John Corbett was born in Brook- 
lyn, March 23, 1869, and received 
his education under the Franciscan 
Brothers at St. Peter’s Academy and 
then under the Vincentian Fathers 
at St. John’s College, Brooklyn. Hav- 
ing resolved to study for the priest- 
hood, he was sent to Innsbruck, 
Austria. While there he decided to 
join the Jesuits and was ordained 
on June 27, 1901, after which he re- 
turned to Woodstock College, Mary- 
land, as Professor of Hebrew and 
Sacred Scripture. 

In 1908 he was assigned to the 
Editorial staff of the Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart and remained on 
it, almost without interruption, un- 
til 1932. During these years, Fa- 
ther Corbett gave many retreats and 
courses of sermons, chiefly on Scrip- 
tural subjects. 

In 1932 he took up the important 
work of fostering vocations for the 
priesthood, especially on the part of 
those who had been delayed in be- 
ginning their studies. St. Patrick’s 
Clerical Club was organized at St. 
Francis Xavier’s Church in New 
York for this purpose and there are 
many men now in the priesthood in 
various parts of the country, who 


owe their vocation to the untiring 
zeal of Father Corbett. 

In March of last year, Father Cor- 
bett was stricken ill and had to re- 
linquish his activities. He was 
transferred to the novitiate infir- 
mary at St. Andrew-on-the-Hudson, 
where he bore his enforced inactiv- 
ity and suffering with amazing 
cheerfulness, a joyful spirit and 
fortitude. 

May the soul of this devoted 
priest rest in peace! 


— 
al 





CATHOLIC NEWS FROM AUSTRALIA 


In May Australia celebrated the 
centenary of the establishment of 
the hierarchy in that island conti- 
nent. About 4,000 attended the sol- 
emn rites in St. Mary’s Cathedral in 
Sydney at which the Most Rev. 
Giovanni Panico, Apostolic Delegate 
to Australia, and many other mem- 
bers of the hierarchy were present. 
At the conclusion of these solemn 
rites the Bishops of Australia issued 
a Joint Pastoral Letter in which 
they declared: 

“Mindful of our duty as spiritual 
leaders of our people, and viewing 
the gravity of the obligation which 
the present crisis in the history of 
our country places upon us, we 
pledge our support to the fullest to 
the Government of the nation, and 
to the gallant forces who are actu- 
ally engaged in defending Australia. 
We appeal to the people under our 
jurisdiction to leave nothing un- 
done to assist those who are fight- 
ing to drive back from our shores 
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the powerful enemy that threatens 
us with invasion, and the conse- 
quent loss of the national and in- 
dividual freedom which the people 
of Australia have enjoyed from the 
beginning.” The Pastoral contin- 
ued, “But while we discharge faith- 
fully our duty in rendering material 
help toward the gaining of victory 
and the restoration of peace, we 
must never forget that in the end 
victory and a lasting peace must 
come from Him Who holds in His 
hands the destiny of all nations.” 

The N.C.W.C. News Service re- 
ports that in June about sixty Fili- 
pino officers and men, members oi 
the crew of a Filipino ship sunk by 
Japanese bombers, attended a Sol- 
emn Mass offered at St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral, Brisbane, Australia, “for 
the repose of the souls of their fall- 
en shipmates, in thanksgiving for 
their own deliverance, and for the 
welfare of relatives in the Philip- 
pines.” The Most Rev. James Duhig, 
Archbishop of Brisbane, presided 
and preached. The Filipinos, since 
their arrival in Australia, have been 
cared for by the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. 

Another dispatch, dated “Bris- 
bane, Australia, May 26th, Delayed,” 
states that the Archbishop of Bris- 
bane presided at a Requiem Mass 
offered for the repose of the soul of 
James Francis Burke, of Davenport, 
Iowa, a member of the United States 
Navy, who died of wounds received 
in action. After giving the. Last 
Absolution the Archbishop said: 
“This is the first funeral of a mem- 
ber of the fighting forces to take 
place from this Cathedral since the 
beginning of the war. . . . James 
Francis Burke died of wounds re- 
ceived in action while fighting in the 
common cause for the preservation 
of freedom in which our two coun- 
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tries are now united. . . . The blood 
of this young sailor will seal the 
friendship between our countries 
and his grave on Australian soil will 
be a lasting pledge of our union.” 


in 
oe 





THOMAS F. MEEHAN DIES 


THE widely known American 
Catholic historian and journalist, 
Thomas F. Meehan, died at his 
home in Brooklyn, July 7th, at the 
age of eighty-seven. Mr. Meehan 
was greatly loved by those who 
knew him and were associated with 
him in his long career, during 
which he received many honors. In 
1931, Pope Pius XI. made him a 
Knight of the Order of St. Gregory. 
In 1938 the United States Catholic 
Historical Society honored Mr. Mee- 
han’s forty years membership by 
presenting to him a handsome gold 
medal with a bas-relief of himself 
on one side and on the other the in- 
scription: “Awarded for Distin- 
guished Services to Thomas F. 
Meehan, K.S.G., Historian, Author, 
Dean of Editors. Born 1854. Mem- 
ber 1898. November 16, 1938.” 

Last year Fordham University, 
then celebrating its own centenary, 
conferred on Mr. Meehan the hono- 
rary degree of Doctor of Letters. 

Mr. Meehan was born in Brook- 
lyn, the son of Patrick J. Meehan, 
owner of The Irish American, and 
immediately after receiving his 
Master’s Degree from St. Francis 
Xavier College in 1874 he started 
his journalistic work as Managing 
Editor of his father’s paper. Later 
he became associated with various 
secular papers as their New York 
correspondent. 

What was perhaps his most im- 
portant work began in 1916 when 
he undertook to edit the Records 
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and the Monographs of the United 
States Catholic Historical Society. 
By 1931, thirty-two volumes of Rec- 
ords and eighteen volumes of Mono- 
graphs had been published. 

Mr. Meehan was also a contribu- 
tor to the Year Book of The Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia, to The Encyclo- 


pedia Americana, The North Ameri- 


can Review, The Commonweal and 
Tue CaTHOLIC WorLb. Our readers 
may recall Mr. Meehan’s interesting 
reminiscences of the early days of 
THe CaTHOLic WorLp in the Dia- 
mond Jubilee number, April, 1940. 
He was on the editorial staff of 
The Catholic Encyclopedia from 
1906 to 1909 and personally con- 
tributed more than one hundred 
separate articles, leading all other 
lay contributors in this respect. 
While Mr. Meehan never wrote 
his own memoirs, his many schol- 
arly and interesting publications 
will remain a substantial memorial 
to his genius and to his lifelong de- 
votion to the history and progress 
of the Church in the United States. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


i, 
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UNDERGROUND CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
Nazis 


REMARKABLE documents which 
have reached this country from 
France and which are now in the 
possession of the N.C.W.C. News 
Service, tell of continued and in- 
creasing resistance by the French 
against the Nazi invaders. They tell 
of pamphlets being secretly circu- 
lated among Frenchmen, informing 
them of the enormity of the offenses 
being committed against their coun- 
try. “One has to choose: Christ or 
Hitler,” is the heading of one of 
these. pamphlets, which says in 
part: 
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“Among us Hitler makes use of 
an incessant propaganda which pre- 
sents him as the champion of im- 
periled civilization and the defender 
of nations ‘oppressed by the demo- 
plutocracies.’ Let’s get ourselves 
straight on Hitlerian Germany and 
the countries under its yoke: 

“They suppress all political and 
labor union liberties. 

“They suspend the non-conform- 
ist press even, rather more especial- 
ly, that of Christian inspiration. 

“They persecute the Jews. 

“They prevent the dissemination 
of Pontifical documents condemn- 
ing Racism and Hitlerism. 

“They forbid the reading of mes- 
sages from the Vatican Radio. 

“They stifle the voice of the Pope 
when raised in defense of the im- 
prescriptible rights of the human 
person and the liberty of peoples. 

“ON GUARD!! CHRISTIANS! CATHO- 
Lics! FRENCH!” 


The handbill also quotes from 
statements made by religious and 
educational leaders, including the 
1941 Lenten Pastoral of Archbishop 
Groeber of Freiburg, and the Fulda 
Pastoral, June 24, 1941. All the 
quotations go to prove that there 
can be no compromise between 
Christianity and Hitlerism. The 
N.C.W.C. News Service states that a 
subsequent article will reveal how 
the movement is keeping France in- 
formed on the spiritual menace of 
Nazism. 


in 
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A Sociat REForM PROGRAM 


CARDINAL HinsLey and three other 
Archbishops signed a Pastoral 
which was issued in June, setting 
forth a ten-point program for Social 
Justice in England and Wales. It 
was read in all the churches of those 
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two countries on the third Sunday 
in June. The Bishops stated that 
their purpose was “to awaken 
Catholics to a sense of danger and 
to spur them to-face the perils that 
threaten society.” They pointed out 
that “a world order is impossible 
unless there is spiritual health with- 
in each country separately.” The 
Pastoral listed ten specific points as 
“minimum conditions for a Chris- 
tian way of life”: 


1. A living wage sufficient for 
moderate comfort and for saving as 
well. 

2. The payment of such a wage 
should be the first charge on in- 
dustry. 

3. An agreed standard of work, 
the capacity of industry to pay and 
an agreed minimum average family 
should be the chief factors deter- 
mining wages. 

4. Either a wage percentage pool 
should be arranged or the State 
should step in, to make up the dif- 
ference when an employer is not 
able to pay the minimum. 

5. It should not be necessary for 
a wife to work to insure a minimum 
living income. 

6. Minimum living accommoda- 
tions require that no one should 
have to sleep in a living room; that 
there be satisfactory sanitation and 
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a bathroom for each family. There 
is “no’ excuse” for slums and they 
should be abolished. 

7. A ban on manufacture and 
sale of birth-prevention appliances. 

8. A board of publishers for ef- 
fective ban on obscene books. 

9. Religious education, meeting 
the wishes of parents, available to 
all school children. 

10. Enormous inequality in the 
distribution of wealth, and control 
of the lives of the masses by the 
relatively few rich, is against social 
justice. 

The Pastoral pointed out that 
“the laws of God are not arbitrary 
commands devised to make life 
more difficult.” It added: “God 
made man and He knows what man 
is made for; and His laws are a pre- 
cise statement of how human beings 
may avoid destruction and may 
reach the particular object for 
which they are created.” 

This Pastoral Letter bore the sig- 
natures of: His Eminence Arthur 
Cardinal Hinsley, Archbishop of 
Westminster; the Most Rev. Rich- 
ard Downey, Archbishop of Liver- 
pool; the Most Rev. Thomas Wil- 
liams, Archbishop of Birmingham, 
and the Most Rev. Michael McGrath, 
Archbishop of Cardiff. 

JosePH I. MALLoy. 








Our Contributors 


THOUGH it seems to have sur- 
prised WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 
that the reserved “E. A. Robinson” 
should have given him his friend- 
ship, it surprises us not at all, for 
the artistic integrity, the personal 
fineness that distinguished the one, 
marks the other, and like calls to 
like. We are awaiting eagerly Dr. 
Walsh’s Teresa of Avila, to be pub- 
lished shortly. He allows himself 
no respite from work; after finish- 
ing a busy scholastic year, he set 
himself to writing a play, and is 
soon to begin a book on The Mean- 
ing of History. 


In his “Strategy of persuasion,” 
MARTIN Fucus speaks with unim- 
peachable authority for, a member 
of an old Austrian official family, 
with a distinguished record as a 
newspaperman as well as a diplo- 
matist, he was one of the closest col- 
laborators of Chancellor Schusch- 
nigg. After he received his degree 
of Doctor of Laws and Political 
Science from the University of 
Vienna, Dr. Fuchs went to Paris as 
a member of the Austrian legation. 
He was recalled to Vienna in 1936 
to serve as head of the Foreign 
Press section of the Austrian Press 
Department. After the collapse of 
Austria hg broke openly with the 
new regime and organized Austrian 
resistance abroad against the occu- 
pation. It is therefore not astonish- 
ing that he has been condemned to 
death by the Germans in contu- 
macia, and was number seven on 
the list of political refugees de- 
manded from Vichy by the Ger- 


mans, when he fled to Lisbon. Dr. 
Fuchs is the author of A Pact with 
Hitler and Showdown in Vienna, the 
latter of which was reviewed in our 
pages in 1939. 


ANNA BEATRICE MurpHy, B.A., 
turns from poetry to prose this 
month with her skillful “Clean.” 
As our readers know, Miss Murphy 
is a gifted young Philadelphian who 
holds her degree from Manhattan- 
ville College of the Sacred Heart, 
and maintains an active interest in 
Catholic Action and in cultural pur- 
suits. 


From the versatile pen of Rev. 
RICHARD GINDER comes “Pseudo- 
Christ.” Since he last wrote for us, 
Father Ginder, then a student at the 
Sulpician Seminary in Washington, 
has been ordained, and, in fact, is 
already two years old in the priest- 
hood. A musician and an associate 
of the American Guild of Organists, 
most of his contributions have had 
to do with the makers of music. 
Father Ginder is at present assistant 
at St. Gregory’s Church, Zelienople, 
Pa. ' 


Hear ye! hear ye! all young 
poets, the Rev. CHARLES M. Carey, 
C.S.C., Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish and supervisor of student pub- 
lications at the University of Notre 


Dame. Read his “They Sing Off- 
Key,” and be forewarned and fore- 
armed. Father Carey holds his 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from Notre Dame, and though new 
to our pages, is a contributor to 
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America, The Commonweal, Colum- 
bia and Ave Maria. He was former- 
ly on the editorial staff of the last 
named. 


A sEcOND seat of learning, St. 
Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kan., has 
sent us many talented young writ- 
ers, alive to our present social ills 
and their causes. Rev. MALACHI J. 
DONNELLY, who writes on “Persecu- 
tion: How Old the New,” entered 
the Society of Jesus in 1929, and 
pursued the regular course of study, 
finishing with a year at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, where he majored 
in Greek philosophy. He has writ- 
ten for the Classical Bulletin, Mod- 
ern Schoolman and Thought. This 
is his first appearance in our pages. 


ANOTHER writer new to us, but 
widely published in other Catholic 
periodicals, is MARY VAUGHN (“The 
Years Are So Long”), or one who 
hides under that pseudonym. She 
graduated from Marygrove College 
in Detroit in 1932 with a cum laude 
degree, met and married a Univer- 
sity of Detroit man while improv- 
ing her mind, and now has “three 
M.A.’s, Bob, Dick and Tommie re- 
spectively.” We’d say that she is a 
well qualified member of Kappa 
Gamma Pi, National Catholic Honor 
Society for Women. 


WHEN an autobiographical essay 
of ELEANOR DowninGc’s such as 
“French Windows” comes our way, 
we prepare at once to be charmed 
and relaxed and made homesick for 
the days that are no more. We envy 
her the delightful childhood that 
was hers, a compensation in retro- 
spect for her present taxing duties 
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as a member of the Department of 
English of Brooklyn College. Miss 
Downing is at the moment teaching 
in the Hunter College Summer ses- 
sion, and, we are sure, longing for 
pastures green. We hope that her 
essays will soon find permanence in 
book form. 


THE fact that he sent it to us and 
that we liked and published 
MICHAEL KENT’s “Pigs Prefer Corn” 
would seem to prove that we are 
more than a bit deferential to the 
preferences of pigs! We are glad 
to know that Mr. Kent’s Mass of 
Brother Michel is about to go into a 
second printing. Also that he re- 
fuses to dip his colors despite the 
vagaries of editors. 


THAT our poets this month are 
all women and that their poems 
are distinguished might lead the 
W.A.A.C.’s to reflect on the respec- 
tive prowess of the pen and the 
sword. We introduced Era C. 
ForsBes (“On a Chinese Screen’’) to 
our readers in March, 1941. She has 
spent much time in India, lives at 
present in Boston and is a member 
of the Poetry Society of England 
and the New England Poetry Club. 
Also from the Hub is an old con- 
tributor, ALICE Brown (“Judg- 
ment”), distinguished author of 
nearly two score books, among them 
a study of her friend, Louise Imo- 
gen Guiney. From Norwood, in the 
same State, comes the third poet, 
Mrs. ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO (“Lis- 
tener”), whose work had already 
appeared in many periodicals, 
Catholic and secular, when we ac- 
cepted her first poem, “Renewal” 
in May, 1941, 
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With Japan’s Leaders. By Frederick Moore.—Bells and Grass. 
By Robert Frost.—Not Even Death. By Theo- 
By E. B. White.—Early Christian Art. By 


De La Mare.—A Witness Tree. 
dore Maynard.—One Man’s Meat. 


R. C. Morey.—Politics and Law in the United States. 


By Walter 


By D. W. Brogan.— 


Strategy for Victory. By Hanson W. Baldwin.—The Catholic Pattern. By 
Thomas F. Woodlock.—A Friend at Court. By Judge Camille Kelley—Dead Men 
By Byron de Prorok.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Do Tell Tales. 


With Japan’s Leaders. An Intimate 
Record of Fourteen Years as 
Counsellor to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, ending December 7, 
1941. By Frederick Moore. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.75. 

From the title and sub-title of this 
book, one unacquainted with the 
author but well read in the war 
books that are now pouring from 
the press, would expect either of 
two lines,—a strictly objective pre- 
sentation of the Japanese case or a 
violent attack on the Japanese and 
a sensational disclosure of their 
“secrets” by one who accepted their 
yen and their confidences during the 
space of fourteen years and re- 
mained in their service till the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. There are 
journalists in America who would 
take the latter line and produce a 
best seller, but all who know the 
scrupulous honesty of Mr. Freder- 
ick Moore know also that this line 
he would not take. 

He takes neither line. He does 
not attack the Japanese, but he 
makes no attempt to present the 
Japanese case as it is seen by the 


Japanese themselves. His book is 
an Apologia pro Frederico Moro, 
and he is more concerned to prove 
that he is a patriotic American who 
worked hard to dissuade the Japan- 
ese from embarking on warlike ad- 
ventures in China than to explore 
the labyrinthine mind of Dai-Nip- 
pon. That he is courageous where 
bullets and shells are flying, he 
proved to the satisfaction of all his 
colleagues in Constantinople during 
the revolution which overthrew Ab- 
dul Hamid, but apparently he is not 
quite so courageous under a shower 
of threatening letters and abusive 
cuttings. In one of those venomous, 
blackmailing little newspapers 
which are the disgrace of American 
journalism I recently saw a most 
unfair attack on Mr. Moore, ostensi- 
bly because of his connection with 
the Japanese Embassy but in reality 
because of his refusal to subscribe 
to the rag in question, and I daresay 
that Mr. Moore’s newspaper-cutting 
agency sends him plenty of such bil- 
lets-doux. As a result, I presume, 
he has considered it necessary to de- 
vote too much space to the wise ad- 
vice he gave to sundry Japanese 
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ambassadors on the subject of their 
country’s policy and to his prophe- 
cies about the war which he saw 
approaching. 

But he also gives us many inter- 
esting facts, not to be found else- 
where, among them an important 
disclosure in connection with the 
famous “Twenty-one Points,” a se- 
cret ultimatum which the Japanese 
presented to China during the last 
war, and which Mr. Moore disclosed 
in a cable to the A. P. of which he 
was then the Peking correspondent. 
The publication of that cable caused 
a diplomatic sensation of the first 
magnitude not only in China but in 
America and Europe. The Japanese 
Government professed ignorance of 
the matter, whereupon the A. P. in- 
sisted on Mr. Moore’s giving the 
name of his informant, but sooner 
than do so, Mr. Moore resigned his 
post. He now announces quite cas- 
ually that his informant was a Jap- 
anese. This is certainly a surprise, 
for everyone, including the present 
writer, had assumed that he was a 
Chinese official of high rank. Mr. 
Moore still withholds the name, and 
his doing so leads one to suspect 
that the Japanese in question was 
also of high rank, perhaps a diplo- 
matist who was opposed to the 
bullying of China by the militarists 
of his own country. If this is so, we 
have now an explanation of Mr. 
Moore’s appointment soon after to 
the high position of Councillor in 
the Japanese Foreign Office where, 
he tells us, the officials “with few 
exceptions” were opposed to the 
militarist point of view. According 
to Mr. Moore all the Japanese am- 
bassadors under whom he served 
were cultured men with a high sense 
of honor and no sympathy whatever 
with the bellicose’ tendencies of 
their Government. 
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It is to be hoped that when the 
passions aroused by this terrible 
war have subsided, Mr. Moore will 
publish another book on his rela- 
tions with the Japanese, telling us 
more of his experiences with distin- 
guished Japanese inside the sacro- 
sanct enclosure of the Imperial Pal- 
ace. The few words he devotes to 
the flower-garden and the miniature 
waterfall of the Princess Chichibu, 
the sister-in-law of the Mikado, 
make one long for more in the same 
style. F. McC. 


Bells and Grass. By Walter De La 
Mare. New York: Viking Press. 
$2.50. 

A Witness Tree. 
New York: Henry Holt & 
$2.00. 

Here are two books of poems 
which might—separately, of course 
—fall under the headings of Songs 
of Innocence and Songs of Experi- 
ence: the wisdom of the very young 
and the very mature. Walter De La 
Mare we know as artist always, poet 
whether in his prose or his verse. 
Most of the verses in the present 
volume were, he tells us, recap- 
tured quite recently from a com- 
monplace book hidden away for 
thirty-five years — written by and 
for one still close enough to child- 
hood to delight “in the old folk- 
tales and fairy tales, in the old nur- 
sery rhymes and jingles, in early 
memories, and in whatever else 
goes with being young; whether 
merry or sad, grave or gay or ten- 
der.” Drifting back into the mood 
of those early songs the poet found 
himself adding new ones in the 
same vein. So, “notwithstanding 
the days in which we are now liv- 
ing,” he throws the whole sheaf out 
to those of us who insist upon re- 
maining absurdly young— and it 


By Robert Frost. 
Co. 
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was worth throwing. Some of the 
verses may remind us of Milne and 
some of Mother Goose, but most of 
them—like the little song “All the 
way from Adam” or the one with 
the nostalgic refrain, 


“Would you tell me the way to 
Somewhere, 
The Somewhere meant for me,” 


are drenched in the wistful, whimsi- 
cal, early-morning music of the es- 
sential De La Mare. And Dorothy 
Lathrop’s iilustrations are of a 
quaint and charming suitability. 


There is a different sort of whim- 
sey and wistfulness whispering 
through the branches and up from 
the roots of A Witness Tree; and 
while Robert Frost has conscious 
kinship with the stars, his music 
might be fancifully compared to the 
level rays of the setting sun. To- 
day he stands as the greatest of our 
contemporary American poets—the 
one with the richest creative harvest 
behind him and the creative spirit 
still alive and intact. Here is the 
man who back in 1914 helped to 
inaugurate our “New” Poetry Move- 
ment by his North of Boston—and 
had to go to England to see it pub- 
lished. A quarter of a century has 
done the work it should with him. 
It has undone nothing, for as he 
prophesied in his first book, 


“They would not find me changed 
from him they knew— 
Only more sure of all I thought 
was true.” 


Here again are honestly beautiful 
nature poems, true to nature and to 
himself, with the kind of originality 
that is part of personal integrity. 
With fine irony and finer wisdom he 
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gazes across the centuries, facing 
the good and the ill of passion, the 
heedlessness and loveliness of the 
daily pageant, the “waste of nations 
warring” and of much human activ- 
ity. He is not free from disenchant- 
ment (who can be?) but has the 
playful profundity of the philoso- 
pher who would be written down in 
his final epitaph as one who “had 
a lover’s quarrel with the world.” 

I, for one, did not suspect that he 
who was past master of free verse 
and the couplet could write so deli- 
cately inevitable a sonnet as Frost’s 
“Silken Tent.” Altogether the vol- 
ume is one of which American lit- 
erature may be proud. And many 
of us, in these days of flux, will like 
to have the poet and seer to remind 
us— 


“We dance round in a ring and 
suppose, 
But the Secret sits in the middle and 
knows.” 
K. B. 


Not Even Death. A Book of Poems. 
By Theodore Maynard. Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. 
$1.25. 

In spite of his striking output of 
biographical studies: in prose the 
flame of Theodore Maynard’s poetic 
gift never burned brighter than in 
this volume of forty-four lyrics. As 
the years have passed from youth 
to middle age they have deepened 
and enriched him, mellowing his 
acute mind and at the same time 
endowing his verse with fresh viril- 
ity and point. What he may have 
lost in facility he has gained in 
power, and the exchange is one 
which every true poet seeks to 
achieve. 

Milton’s declaration that poetry 
should be “simple, sensuous, and 
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passionate” remains, in spite of all 
else that has been said on the sub- 
ject, the wisest and most memor- 
able pronouncement. Maynard has 
learned that lesson and has left nov- 
elties of form and expression no less 
than excursions into the esoteric 
wilderness to others. The meaning 
of many of these poems goes deep 
but in none is there an effort to cre- 
ate an impression of profundity 
which only the initiate can hope to 
fathom. 

Without exception a serious tone 
characterizes these poems. The 
thought of dear ones dead after 
fighting the good fight and keeping 
the faith; of dear ones living whom 
anxieties and the burden of the 
mystery have aged but the loveli- 
ness of whose spirit they have en- 
hanced; the courage of the maimed; 
the beauty of innocence; the neces- 
sity of justice; the wonder of self- 
sacrifice; love that triumphs over 
fear, even the fear of death; the 
yearning of the spirit for the Infi- 
nite; the unshakable belief that 
right will triumph over the madness 
and passions of war-makers and 
that men of good will shall see 


“Peace in its grandeur burn on dis- 
tant skies”; 


the high importance of humility, 
that lost virtue which Maynard’s 
friend Chesterton also prized above 
rubies; the fortitude of those whose 
homes have been blasted from the 
skies but who discover in their 
darkest hour not despair but a more 
passionate patriotism and the will 
to victory—such thoughts as these 
are the inspiration of this volume. 
The inspiration is real, the emo- 
tion which often deepens into pas- 
sion is never merely verbal or fever- 
ish but proves its reality by touch- 
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ing the reader’s heart. “The Fear,” 
“Good Friday,” “At Communion” 
(which Alice Meynell would have 
applauded), “Changes in Love,” “In 
Memoriam E. A. M.,” and a dozen 
others lend distinction to Maynard’s 
latest volume of verse and sustain 
his reputation as one of our fore- 
most poets. J. 3 B 


One Man’s Meat. By E. B. White. 

New York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

A highly sophisticated mind has 
gone bucolic in Mr. White’s dry and 
charming essays. They remind one 
of fine etchings; or of vignettes in 
verse; especially do some of the 


‘rural sketches in their gaunt, spare, 


powerful imagery remind one of 
certain poems of Robert Frost. But 
the viewpoint is straight E. B. 
White throughout—and to the read- 
ers of the New Yorker and of Har- 
per’s Magazine this recommenda- 
tion is all the bush needed to set off 
the volume’s heady wine. 

“Even in evil times a writer 
should cultivate what naturally ab- 
sorbs his fancy, whether it be free- 
dom or cinch bugs,” avows the au- 
thor at the outset. He goes on to 
enumerate interests which, small- 
scale and personal at the start, 
gather momentum as they go along 
until they are virtually global in 
scope. 

The happiest chapters in the book 
deal with a firsthand description of 
life on a Maine salt water farm. 
The struggle and drama, the variety 
of homespun character centering in 
one New England neighborhood 
furnishes text for many a titillating 
piece. “A Shepherd’s Life” is a 
minor classic. “A Winter’s Diary,” 
and “Flocks We Watch by Night,” 
are good. But like all true essay- 
ists, Mr., White’s ostensible pre- 
occupation with the visible world is 
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but prelude to a larger quest—the 
search for life’s meanings in rela- 
tion to himself and his neighbor. 
There is a nostalgic quality to his 
evocation of his own youth and its 
post-adolescent gropings in the last 
World War. It makes an interest- 
ing foil to his study of youth in the 
present conflict. 

Studding the weightier reaches of 
the narrative are fandangos such 
as his delightful tribute to the ex- 
pensive simple life as portrayed on 
a Vermont farm in Dark Victory. 
Too, the chapter on Mrs. Lind- 
bergh’s Wave of the Future is a 
fine-spun, glittering analysis of that 
most puzzling book, which Mr. 
White sums up in one superbly 
lucid phrase as the book “of some- 
one bothered by a confusion of loy- 
alties.” 

Mr. White’s own loyalties, like his 
tastes, are clean-cut and simple. 
His writing is witty and wise, sober 
and real. There is little anger in 
the book — perhaps there is little 
fire. As steady reading this quest 
of the good life sometimes palls in 
interest; but dipped into at will, 
savoring a chapter at a time, the 
quality is sparkling. 

All in all, a book of fun, of com- 
mon sense and good will, and a long 
vision. M. D. 


Early Christian Art. By C: R. Morey, 
Princeton: Princeton University 


Press. $7.50. 

In his preface to this outstand- 
ing monument of scholarship Pro- 
fessor Morey writes, with the humil- 
ity of the expert, “It is hoped, also 
that the sub-title of the book will 
serve to excuse its shortcomings. It 
is an ‘outline of the evolution of 
style and iconography in sculpture 
and painting from antiquity to the 
eighth century’ and nothing more.” 
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But the author’s ability to condense 
a library of information within the 
limits of one volume —a rare en- 
dowment—is here admirably illus- 
trated. In the difficult field of 
origins his exhaustive research 
places invaluable material at the 
service of specialist and student. 

Of the nine chapters of text, the 
first three are devoted to the aes- 
thetics of the pre-Christian era, 
which found expression in the Hel- 
lenistic, Neo-Attic and Alexandrian 
styles of sculpture and painting. 
Each was a witness, as the author 
demonstrates, to some philosophy 
of life or conception of civilization, 
that, in its turn, became the ances- 
tor of the art of a new era, through 
transmutations and adaptations— 
the model of the Hermes Criophorus 
re-emerging as the Good Shepherd 
on the tufa walls of the catacombs. 
Professor Morey traces these spirit- 
ual and physical economies through 
the ever accumulating evidences 
provided by archaeological or anti- 
quarian research. The rhythmic 
rise and dip of the cultural line of 
descent — corresponding with the 
fortunes of a philosophy or of a civi- 
lization —is vividly shown in the 
opening paragraph of Chapter Four: 

“Resuming the evolution of Hel- 
lenistic style described in the pre- 
ceding chapters, we find at its out- 
set a classic mode resting on an as- 
sumption of understanding and 
control of environment, with a com- 
pletely self-sufficient man as its 
ideal expression. The unbalancing 
of the sane equilibrium of the fifth 
century B. Cc. is first discernible in 
the work of the fourth. . . . The 
third century, moreover, so widened 
and complicated Hellenic horizons 
that the old superiority to the world 
was lost; from the ‘sense of environ- 
ment” of Praxiteles and Scopas we 
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pass into a restless feeling of con- 
flict with surroundings that intro- 
duces into art for the first time as 
a major motif the element of pain.” 

The transition in art from a sense 
of well-being to that of pain and 
conflict gradually destroyed one 
perfection to give birth to another. 
Professor Morey follows these wan- 
ing and waxing influences into re- 
gions beyond Greece, to such 
sources as the cities of the Graeco- 
Roman world. which extended hos- 
pitality to the Jewish Diaspora, of 
which the desert city of Dura- 
Europos is an outstanding example. 
“We may conjecture,” the author 
writes, “that Christian art began in 
the Hebrew communities of the 
East, since the discoveries at Dura 
have shown that Judaism outside of 
Palestine did not prohibit the repre- 
sentation of its themes, and even in 
the Holy Land the priestly veto 
seems to have been lifted by the 
fourth century.” Christian art re- 
lying heavily at first on the Old 


‘Testament symbols gradually cre- 


ated the iconography of the New 
Dispensation. Wherever found it 
partakes of the simplicity and 
poignancy of those first scratchings 
on stone in subterranean Rome, like 
the stammerings of a saint inarticu- 
late through passion of faith. 

Christian art in Egypt and North 
Africa of the so-called Alexandrian- 
Coptic style is discussed with spe- 
cial reference to the Cotton Genesis 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris and the Golenisheff Chronicle 
now in Leningrad. Other chapters 
deal with Christian Art in the 
Asiatic East and in Ravenna and 
with the Orientalizing of the Latin 
Style. 

Within the body of the text are 
numbered references to the illustra- 
tions at the back of the book. Of 


these there are two hundred and 
ten, each described in a miniature 
monograph, with the present loca- 
tion of the painting or sculpture 
portrayed. Nearly one-fourth of 
them are to be found in the 
churches and catacombs of Rome 
and in the Vatican library. 
A. McC. S. 


Politics and Law in the United States. 
By D. W. Brogan. Cambridge: 
At the University Press. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 
The author admits in his preface 

that he does not consider in his little 

book many aspects of the relation- 
ship between law and politics in the 

United States; all that he wishes to 

prove to British readers is the ex- 

traordinary place given to written 
law in the organization of American 
government and politics. He ful- 
fills his promise not to exhaust the 
theme, but merely to illustrate it. 
His four chapters treat of The 

Constitution, The Parties, The 

President and Congress, The Su- 

preme Court. He styles the Consti- 

tution the greatest achievement in 
political planning the modern world 
has known. He declares that the 

American Party System was not 

only not provided for in the Consti- 

tution, it was provided against—in 
vain. Yet he maintains that it has 
held together a vast and a hetero- 
geneous people better than a more 
rigid and symmetrical system 
would have done. He declares with 
truth that Presidents cling to the 
unique powers of their office with 
the tenacity of absolute monarchs 


_believing in the divine right of their 


dynasty. He styles the Supreme 
Court an integrating and nationaliz- 
ing force, which has minimized the 
disrupting and centrifugal forces 
inherent in the existence of forty- 
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eight sovereign states. It has been 
the greatest judicial body in the 
world for over a century. It’s func- 
tion however becomes a mockery, if 
this court is “packed” by an ambi- 
tious President. B. L. C. 


Strategy for Victory. A Program to 
Defeat the Dictators. By Hanson 
W. Baldwin. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co. $1.75. 

Among the cognoscenti, the repu- 
tation of Hanson Baldwin has al- 
ways been high; within the last 
year, almost every intelligent news- 
paper reader has come to an appre- 
ciation of his exceptional qualities. 
He combines characteristics which 
are most desirable at a time like the 
present — precise knowledge, judi- 
cial temperament, and the courage 
to speak out boldly. This volume 
stresses the truth that the United 
Nations will win this war only if 
they are willing to pay the high 
price of uncomplaining sacrifice, 
and warns against basing confi- 
dence of victory upon small gains. 
Mr. Baldwin insists above all, upon 
facing the truth with open eyes and 
he points the finger of accusation 
at Washington for having appar- 
ently attempted to convey to the 
public the idea that this is a “confi- 
dential war.” He says in plain 
words that “the people’s emotions 
are not yet fully enlisted in this 
fight, and the people’s confidence in 
their government’s word is not so 
firm and implicit as it should be, be- 
cause the people suspect, with rea- 
son, that they are not being frankly 
dealt with.” 

Mr. Baldwin, of course, is some- 
thing more than a keen-sighted, log- 
ical and fearless critic. He is, by 
common acknowledgment, an au- 
thority in the field of military af- 
fairs. He has facts and statistics at 
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his finger ends, with very definite 
ideas as to the meaning of complete 
preparedness, and with a tempera- 
mental reluctance to build up an op- 
timism not based upon cold facts 
and definite probabilities. He has 
continued to affirm, and he repeats 
in the present volume, that “a step- 
by-step amphibian advance across 
the Pacific, with the plane-ship team 
thrusting aside the Japanese plane- 
ship team and clearing the way for 
landing parties by the Fleet Marine 
Force, sailors and soldiers, is an am- 
bitious and costly undertaking, ter- 
rible to contemplate, but it is one 
way in which defeat can be brought 
to Japan, and it must be faced ... 
a great clash of modern fleets is far 
more likely in the Pacific Ocean 
than in the Atlantic. If it comes, 
we can probably win or lose the Pa- 
cific War in an afternoon. But if 
our preparations are careful, our 
leaders skillful, and our plans 
geared to strategy, not to politics, 
we shall win.” 

Mr. Baldwin is one of those who 
most articulately and loudly formu- 
late American disapproval of play- 
ing politics when men’s lives and 
national interests are at stake. He 
is the kind of person that millions 
of us would wish to see represented 
in the councils of the United Na- 
tions. Strategy for Victory contains 
only a small proportion of the vital- 
ly significant and enlightening com- 
ments with which he has stimulated 
public attention to the grave crisis 
which confronts us. One of the 
very recent illustrations of this was 
his column in The New York Times 
on Saturday, July 4th, in which he 
broke down the “revealing speech” 
of Prime Minister Churchill, point- 
ing out that “950,000 men, 4,500 
tanks” really meant that the British 
Eighth Army in Libya had only 
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100,000 men in action when the 
present campaign started on May 
26th, and that on the decisive day 
of battle, June 13th, no more than 
300 British manned tanks partici- 
pated in the conflict. 

An increasing number of people 
have ceased to pay attention to the 
comforting but illusory predictions 
of directed propagandists, senti- 
mental public speakers, and inter- 
ested politicians. These same real- 
ists are however, much encouraged 
when Mr. Baldwin indicates that 
real advances have been made. Be- 
ing no pessimist, this is what he 
does when the facts justify it. 

J. Mcs. 


The Catholic Pattern. By Thomas F. 
Woodlock. New York: Simon & 
Schuster. $2.00. 

The author of this book, as you 
must know, is an Irish-born, Jesuit- 
trained newspaper man, who came 
to this country just half a century 
ago, who served five years on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and who for a long period has pro- 
vided the Wall Street Journal with 
an editorial column. 

In the first hundred pages of his 
book he summarizes the rights and 
the limitations of reason, speaks 
plainly on the essential role of suf- 
fering in human life, explains why 
the sacraments are so highly valued, 
indicates the aims which motivate 
the Catholic theory of education, 
discusses the involved .and much 
misunderstood subject of the 
Church’s teaching on marriage. 
This part of the book may be de- 
scribed as a logical and persuasive 
presentation of Catholicism — al- 
though it would have been better to 
substitute the word “ordinarily” for 
the phrase “under any circum- 
stances” in the passage which af- 
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firms that the Church will not give 
a dispensation for a mixed marriage 
unless both parties make the usual 
promises with regard to the educa- 
tion of the children. 

The second part describes con- 
temporary life as viewed from the 
Catholic standpoint, diagnoses the 
ills which now afflict humanity and 
indicates what Catholics believe to 
be the adequate remedy. It is then 
necessarily a serious essay — en- 
lightened however, by a flash of 
wit, from time to time, and almost 
always easily readable; in addition, 
it is authoritative and precise. If 
the reader should happen to have 
read Sorokin’s The Crisis of Our 
Age, and to have finished the last 
page with a sense of being pulled 
up short in a promising adventure, 
he may well turn to Mr. Woodlock 
for a definite answer to the ques- 
tions, “Now where do I go?” “Now 
what shall I do?” Catholicism is the 
pattern which meets the need of a 
bewildered generation. Our author 
discusses no other; in fact he says 
quite plainly that he believes this to 
be “the only completely reasonable 
pattern offered to mankind today.” 
In his own words, only a newspaper 
man would have the audacity to 
discuss the profound theme with 
which his book deals, in the tone 
here employed. We may add that 
none but a newspaper man would 
be able to air his ideas so realistic- 
ally yet inoffensively; and it would 
be a rare newspaper man who could 
bring to his task the intellectual 
background and long, perfectly in- 
tegrated experience which distin- 
guish this newspaperman. That is 
one reason why his book gives so 
satisfying an answer to a problem 
which has been vexing a large pro- 
portion of intelligent Americans. 

J. McS. 
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A Friend at Court. By Judge Cam- 
ille Kelley. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $3.00. 

Judge Kelley’s somewhat floridly 
written account of her work in the 
Juvenile Court of Memphis tells a 
dramatic human story. Forty thou- 
sand youngsters have passed before 
this Southern Jurist’s tribunal. And 
back of all she has done for them 
is what she is—a normal, happy 
woman, with a serene background 
of successful wifehood and mother- 
hood. A specialist, she brings to 
her task not only expert knowledge 
but a peculiarly sympathetic out- 
look, strongly biased in the child’s 
favor, and an understanding heart. 

Indicative of her attitude is her 
first official act. “I removed the 
Judge’s stand that stood high and 
fearsome above the front row bench- 
es. In its stead I placed there a 
large mahogany table, which I had 
inherited, low enough for a child to 
see everything. Upon this table I 
arranged a vase of flowers, a clock, 
and in the drawer a few small toys 
to hand to restless little folks.” 

Various types of delinquent chil- 
dren come in for extensive analysis; 
and so do types of parents, homes 
and neighborhoods that produce 
them. There is an excellent chap- 
ter on marriage and divorce as it 
affects the child; others on the sub- 
normal child and the sensitive and 
misunderstood child. The author’s 
tabulation of the cost of juvenile de- 
linquency is in itself an indictment 
of public apathy. Most interesting 
is her thoughtful evaluation of cer- 
tain imponderables on child char- 
acter—notably the influence of par- 
ental example above that of parental 
precept, the influence of religion, 
and the influénce of patriotism. 

Intrinsically idealistic in tone, the 
book has a hard core of pragmatic 


common sense. Judge Kelley’s ap- 
proach to youth is imaginative, 
often intuitive; some of the devices 
she hits upon to solve human prob- 
lems would utterly mystify any 
masculine law-giver and leave him 
guessing as to results. 

But hers has been a fruitful work, 
and this is a wise and friendly book. 
Lengthy perhaps, and suffering in 
spots from wordiness and precious- 
ness. But fine in the grain; and 
sound. M., D. 


Dead Men Do Tell Tales. By Byron 
de Prorok. New York: Creative 
Age Press, Inc. $3.50. 

The dead men, in this case, are 
mummies. The tales are told as 
much by the jewelry, food and hab- 
iliments buried with the cadavers 
as by the ossified bones themselves. 
In other words, anthropology, ar- 
cheology and ethnology are the sub- 
ject matter of this book. The au- 
thor is more of an explorer and ad- 
venturer than a research worker. 
Consequently, his reports are popu- 
lar, colorful and, at times, brutally 
spectacular. In fact, there are a 
number of paragraphs, describing 
primitive rites and customs, that 
could easily have been toned down. 

The Count Byron de Prorok, who 
has traveled in many parts of the 
world, undertook a trip through 
Ethiopia when that territory was 
about to become the prey of Musso- 
lini. At Addis Ababa, the author 
had an interview with Haile Selas- 
sie. The Emperor on this occasion 
looked “tired and sad.” He prom- 
ised to found an historical museum 
and a modern library, and appeared 
to favor scientific research in his 
country. In guarded terms the rul- 
er intimated that he would try to 
abolish slavery. This institution at 
its worst was observed by the Count 
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de Prorok on almost every step of 
his journey. Drugs, liquor and 
disease are pictured as the curses of 
Africa. Insects constitute another 
drain on the energy of desert peo- 
ple, while alternate periods of star- 
vation and overeating, of heat and 
cold, undermine the health. Occa- 
sionally, the scene is brightened by 
“an oasis of graceful palms and 
wild mimosa, of strange trees on 
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which hang brilliantly-colored or- 
chids, of other flowers of many 
vivid shades,” beauty in the midst 
of the most vicious barbarity. 

The volume is enlivened by a 
wealth of striking illustrations. 
Every photograph is realistic and 
informative. The binding, type and 
paper are of a high quality. There 
are two interesting end-maps, but 
no index. J. F. T. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


RELIGION: Prayer for All Men. By 
Pierre Charles, S.J. Translated by 
Rev. F. J. Sumner (New York, P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $1.75). This small 
book of brief meditations —fervo- 
rinos, they might be called—offers 
points for thoughtful reflection and 
suggests inspiring considerations. 
It is written in the spirit now recog- 
nized as characteristic of the au- 
thor, original, zealous, poetic; it pre- 
sents solid, old truths in bright col- 
or and attractive form; many of its 
‘pages should serve to arouse lethar- 
gic Christians. In size it is small 
enough to be easily carried into 
church or chapel, where it will read- 
ily provide material for authentic 
prayer. Try it and see. There is 
still much need for the type of 
books that Pére Charles writes. 

Virgin Soil. Mother Seton from 
a Different Point of View. By Sis- 
ter Mary Regis Hoare, Ph.D. (Bos- 
ton: The Christopher Publishing 
House. $2.00). Sister Mary Regis, 
in the first part of her volume, 
maintains that Mother Seton was 
the founder of the American Catho- 
lic Parochial School System. She 
not only established the first paro- 
chial school for the poor children of 
Emmitsburg, February 22, 1810, 
but also established a religious con- 
gregation, the Sisters of Charity, to 


carry on and develop her idea. Had 
Mother Seton remained content 
with only this school, she would 
have merited well of the Church, 
but could not have been given the 
title of founder of our parochial 
school system. But she developed 
and extended the idea of Catholic 
education by founding similar 
schools in Philadelphia and New 
York. Her first Sisters, moreover, 
extended the system still further by 
their foundations in Cincinnati, 
Halifax, New York and Greenburg. 
The second part of Sister Mary 
Regis’s book consists of letters of 
Mother Seton, Bishop Bruté and 
Father Dubourg, which give us an 
insight into Mother Seton’s educa- 
tional methods, and enable us to 
realize her saintly character. 

The Praise of Glory. By E. I. 
Watkin (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$3.50). The growing numbers of 
the laity interested in the reading 
of the divine office, together with 
the great majority of the clergy, 
will find considerable information 
and more than a little stimulation 
to fervor in this masterly commen- 
tary on Lauds and Vespers, two 
of the daily hours of the Church. 
The liturgy_offers a happy illustra- 
tion of the way in which Catholi- 
cism balances authority and initia- 
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tive, conformity and independence. 
Within limits, the Catholic is told 
what to do; outside these limits, 
he is free. Even within the limits 
which bound his activity, the 
Church does not obliterate his per- 
sonality. Probably there are few 
non-Catholics quite prepared for the 
revelation which the book before us 
will convey of the spiritual wealth 
and the inexhaustible inspiration of 
the Church’s official prayers — al- 
though these pages present only a 
part of them. It is a book then, 
which. will assist any intelligent 
Christian to an understanding of 
what prayer really is, and—what is 
more important—it will help him 
to pray. One cannot refrain from 
the comment that the lack of a 
Table of Contents and even of a list 
of chapter headings, is especially 
unfortunate in case of a book thus 
unusual. 


History: The Catholic Church in 
Indiana—1789-1834. By Thomas T. 
McAvoy, Ph.D. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. $2.25). It is 
the present archivist of Notre Dame 
who publishes the volume named 
above, a strictly scientific and thor- 
oughly documented study of a neg- 
lected and therefore largely misun- 
derstood item of our religious his- 
tory. The later prosperity of the 
Middle West was based upon old 
foundations laid by the French pio- 
neers who have received scant jus- 
tice both from their English con- 
temporaries and from posterity. 
Father McAvoy, after reviewing ear- 
lier writings in this field, gives an 
impressive account of the unpub- 
lished sources which he consulted, 
then introduces us to Vincennes 
and the Wabash valley in the days 
of the French regime, and continues 
the later story when, under the 


nominal but distant jurisdiction of 
Bishop Carroll, the old French set- 
tlements entered upon a new chap- 
ter of their history. Although 
Bishop Bruté at his coming “found 
little to encourage him,” it was, as 
Father McAvoy points out, upon 
the earlier foundations that the 
later Church of this region was 
built; and the French settlers de- 
serve more credit than they com- 
monly receive. -By his alert wide 
ranging search for material, his in- 
telligent sifting and presentation of 
his findings, the author has suc- 
cessfully filled one of those gaps in 
our American Church history which 
have gradually been disappearing in 
recent years. 

Historical Records and Studies. 
Vols. XXXI. and XXXII. Edited by 
Thomas F. Meehan (New York: The 
United States Catholic Historical 
Society). As usual, Records and 
Studies contains information of con- 
siderable importance on the way in 
which the Church has developed in 
this country of ours. In Volume 
XXXI., Sister Mary Christina Sulli- 
van, M.A., S.U.S.C., prints her dis- 
sertation on religious communities 
of women founded in the United 
States which have vanished in the 
course of time; they were, she notes, 
pioneers in the field of Catholic edu- 
cation and their schools were cen- 
ters of culture, respected as such 
both by Catholics and by non- 
Catholics. The late widely mourned 
Thomas F. Meehan in this same 
volume discusses the first Catholic 
monthly magazine, The Metropoli- 
tan, published in 1830, and a still 
earlier publication projected but 
never realized. There is a discus- 
sion also on the relative claims of 
St. Louis University and George- 
town University as to priority in 
time of foundation. 
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In Volume XXXII. Sister Mary 
Magdalen Wirmel writes on the 
work done by nursing Sisters in the 
Spanish - American War, giving a 
roster of the individual nuns who 
served, with a list of those who died. 
She draws attention to the relatively 
high mortality rate among the Sis- 
ters, due in part to their lack of 
necessary sleep, and in part to their 

‘woolen habits, for “The time had 
not come as yet for the Sisterhoods 
to permit their members engaged in 
nursing work to wear a material 
lighter than the regulation weight 
of the respective communities.” 
Other pages of this volume are de- 
voted to the training of Maryland 
Catholics, to the career of William 
Joseph Gaston, first student of 
Georgetown College, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina; 
and an interesting note draws atten- 
tion to that card index on American 
Catholic History, in preparation 
since 1934 and on file at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, which now 
numbers more than 225,000 entries. 

Our Catholic Heritage in Texas. 
The Mission Era: Vol. I, The Find- 
ing of Texas, 1519-1693; Vol. II, The 
Winning of Texas, 1693-1731. By 
Carlos E. Castafieda, Ph.D. (Austin: 
Von Boeckmann-Jones Co.). While 
on the subject of American Church 
history, mention may be made of 
a work (through an unfortunate 
coincidence not earlier recommend- 
ed to the readers of THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp) which well exemplifies the 
progress made during recent years. 
Sponsored by the Knights of Colum- 
bus of Texas, and aided by the 
Texas Catholic Historical Society, 
Father Foik of the Congregation of 
the Holy Cross, inaugurated a series 
of volumes under the general title 
Our Catholic Heritage in Texas. 
These first two volumes on the Mis- 
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sion Era, prepared by Dr. Carlos E. 
Castaneda deal with the discovery 
and the settlement of Texas. From 
every point of view, scholarship, 
documentation, methodical presen- 
tation, ample index, these books 
form a notable contribution to his- 
torical literature. Little by little, 


we are advancing towards a condi- 
tion of what might be described as 
scholarly affluence, so that the pros- 
pect of a monumental history of the 
Church in America seems now an 
authentic vision, no longer a distant 
mirage. 


POETRY AND FICTION: Poetry and 
Life. An Anthology of English 
Catholic Poetry. Compiled by F. J. 
Sheed (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 75 cents). In 
this final volume in the first set of 
his Catholic Masterpiece Tutorial 
series, Mr. Sheed has compiled not 
precisely an anthology of Catholic 
poetry, but rather the Catholic 
poets’ commentary on life. His col- 
lection comprises poems written in 
English by Catholics from the ear- 
liest times to the end of the nine- 
teenth century, with the exception 
of Chesterton’s “The Return of 
Eve,” which fittingly strays in from 
the twentieth. The old English 
poems, Caedmon’s, Cynewulf’s and 
many anonymous, are in the mod- 
ern English version made by the au- 
thor of Word Hoard, Mother Wil- 
liams, R.S.C.J., and therefore well 
made. Mr. Sheed’s flowers have 
been judiciously plucked for a pur- 
pose, one which they will readily 
accomplish if read as he directs 
in his valuable Tutorial Introduc- 
tion. Some may find here an un- 
due preponderance of Langland,— 
of the 110 poems included twelve 
are his,—but it must be acknowl- 
edged that he is a poet from whom 
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we have much to learn concerning 
man, and life and the pain of the 
world. There are exquisite pieces 
from the too little known “The 
Dream of the Rood”; Chaucer and 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, Crashaw 
and Francis Thompson, Patmore 
and Dryden are second, third and 
fourth in numbers of poems to 
Langland, and there are choice 
things from Southwell, Lionel 
Johnson, Habington, and others. 
A collection of distinction, beauty 
and strength, well suited to the ul- 
terior motive in this whole series, 
the formation of a Catholic mind. 
One Small Candle. By Cecil Rob- 
erts (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50). The color and romance 
that mark everything Mr. Roberts 
writes, abound in this story, which, 
beginning in charming old Henley- 
on-Thames, wends its exciting 


way to Florida and the mysterious 


Sunday Grove on Lake Witter- 
wittee, back to Henley, thence to the 
Venetian Villa Sospiri, then to an 
interlude in Vienna, ending up in 
the palatial Chateau Golo in Gali- 
cian Poland under the shattering 
impact of war. The author is 
seemingly as much at home in one 
milieu as in another, re-creating the 
atmosphere peculiar to each as he 
tells the engaging love story of 
Charles and Laura, a story in which 
the higher loyalties are refreshingly 
adhered to. Mr. Roberts is master 
of a picturesque, vivid style; even 
his more stereotyped characters 
live, he has a sense of drama, and 
arranges skillfully a crowded can- 
vas, that in other hands might be 
confused. It is however not quite 
true to type to make the scion of a 
princely house of Catholic Poland 
resort to suicide as a noble gesture 
to free his faithful wife for the man 
she really loves. 
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The Sea Gull Cry. By Robert 
Nathan (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.00). Mr. Nathan has 
given us another little work of art 
in this tender, tenuous tale of the 
brave young refugee Louisa and her 
little brother Jeri who, bereft of fa- 
ther and mother, the one killed on a 
battlefield in Europe, the other bur- 
ied in the ruins of her home, found 
refuge across the.ocean and through 
the kindness of the sturdy Cape Cod 
natives, Mr. and Mrs. Baghot, set- 
tled in an old scow on the sands of 
Truro. Around them and Instruc- 
tor Richard Smith of the State 
Teachers College at Hyannis, seek- 
ing freedom in loneliness and 
wrecked on the same sands, Mr. 
Nathan has woven a delicate, fanci- 
ful romance, that in its simplicity 
and pathos stirs the heart and re- 
freshes the soul. In it are this 
author’s extreme sensitiveness to 
natural beauty, his right sense of 
values, and his penetrating charac- 
terization. He writes with a fine 
economy of style, suggesting infi- 
nitely more than he says, but for 
all his intuitiveness he does not suc- 
ceed in bringing to life his child 
characters. This is only a slight 
blemish in an otherwise charming 
idyll. 

I, James Blunt. By H. V. Morton 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.00). Mr. Morton has told here a 
quiet and muted tale of an imagined 
German occupation of England in 
the year 1944. Foxton, Surrey, is 
an ordinary kind of place and 
James Blunt the average middle- 
aged tradesman. The tide of ex- 
traordinary events sweeps away the 
complacency of both the one and 
the other. The most interesting 
part of the book is not the surge of 
war itself but the minute depiction 
of little things and their effect on 
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little people. The awful net-work 
of tyranny, the minutiae of spying, 
the crushing of hope, the annihila- 
tion of every personal liberty—all 
these by-products of the Nazi sys- 
tem are envisaged clearly, and par- 
ticularly, the story is a shrewd 
study of fear and its effect on the 
human mind. Mr. Morton writes 
smoothly and with acceptable 
craftsmanship, though without his 
usual distinction. The book is gray 
in mood, a monotone fatalistic and 
despairing. All in all, a minor un- 
dertaking moderately well done. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Deadline. By 
Pierre Lazareff. Translated by 
David Partridge (New York: Ran- 
dom House. $3.00). This is a most 
stirring tale of the last ten years of 
France’s independence told by a 
Jewish editor of Paris’ most popu- 
lar daily, Paris-Soir. The author 
relates in detail the sordid history 
of French politicians in the pay of 
Germany, of the unpreparedness of 
the French Army and the incompe- 
tency of its leaders, of the intrigues 
and bribery of the Nazi fifth col- 
umnists. Lifelike are his portraits 
of the Frenchmen and Englishmen 
that dominate the political scene,— 
Reynaud, Daladier, Blum, Wey- 
gand, Pétain, Laval, Bonnet, De 
Gaulle, Beaverbrook, Churchill, and 
Hore-Belisha. On the day that the 
armistice was signed, Lazareff left 
France for the United States. As 
an outspoken enemy of Hitler and 
all he stands for, he has been de- 
prived by Vichy of his French citi- 
zenship. 

The Index of Christian Art at 
Princeton University. By Helen 
Woodruff (Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press. $1.00). In 
his foreword to Miss Woodruff’s ex- 
planatory volume C. R. Morey gives 
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a brief outline of the inception and 
development of the Index from 1917 
to the present, as an outgrowth “of 
the iconographic research that was 
actively pursued in the Department 
of Art and Archaeology at Prince- 
ton during the years 1910 to 1917. 
... As the research in mediaeval art 
expanded, the new demands en- 
larged progressively the scope of the 
Index until it was finally organized 
to include the whole of mediaeval 
Christian art, to the year 1400.” 
Miss Woodruff’s introduction 
takes up in detail the difficulties en- 
countered in indexing the subjects 
of Christian art since the elabora- 
tion of detail in the representation 
of Biblical scenes added to the va- 
rieties of conception of the subject 
may result in a multiplicity of 
cross-references and other trials of 
a cataloguer. The scale must run 
up to the heights of the last word in 
scholarly research and down to the 
need of the student, sometimes a 
novice in this kind of investigation. 
For the better understanding of the 
system of cataloguing a few sample 
descriptions from the Index are 
printed to simplify the student’s re- 
search through familiarity with the 
method. 

Aces Wild. By Robert A. Win- 
ston (New York: Holiday House. 
$2.50). Lieutenant Winston in Feb- 
ruary, 1940, was sent to Sweden by 
the Brewster Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion of Long Island City to test 
Brewster fighting planes assembled 
at Stockholm for delivery to the 
Finns, who were then fighting Rus- 
sia. As a naval reservist he was to 
keep his ears open for any informa- 
tion that might help the American 
Navy, and as a correspondent to the 
New York Daily News he was to col- 
lect photographs of strategic towns 
and cities, and to discover the num- 
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ber of Scandinavian volunteers in 
Finland. We are given a delightful 
description of the Finnish Sauna; 
he inhaled the fiery vapor of the red 
hot furnace, and meekly submitted 
to having his brain baked, his back 
sandpapered and his naked body 
rolled around in the snow. He was 
welcomed to Helsinki after a most 
dangerous trip and then traveled 
through Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, to France where he was to 
take care of an assignment of Brew- 
ster planes. The Nazi invasion 
forced him to drive to Lisbon where 
he took the Clipper home. Like 
many Americans he felt distressed 
when America’s sympathy for his 
good friends the Finns, turned to 
sympathy for their traditional ene- 
mies, the Russians. International 
politics, he assures us, ought not 
interfere with old friendships. 

The Valor of Ignorance; The Day 
of the Saxon. By Homer Lea (New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.50). These 
are the two books in which, a quar- 
ter century before the event, an ex- 
traordinary amateur strategist fore- 
cast political and military happen- 
ings which make up so much of our 
contemporary history. The first vol- 
ume stated Japan’s ambitions, indi- 
cated in considerable detail the 
course that Nipponese aggression 
would take, and warned the United 
States of the measures necessary to 
keep control of our Pacific posses- 
sions. Much discussed at the time 
of its publication, the book was soon 
forgotten by the public. Strangely 
enough, although made obligatory 
reading upon officers in all the 
services of Japan, it was only op- 
tional reading at West Point. 

The second, predicting the in- 
evitable Anglo-German War, indi- 
cated the weak points of England’s 
naval and military policy and set 
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down in detail the steps the British 
Empire would have to take to fore- 
stall disaster. Rightfully selected 
for republication in this present 
year, and forming a sharp comment 
upon the blindness of powerful, 
rich nations to their own best in- 
terests, both volumes contain the 
same introduction by Clare Boothe, 
which gives a brief, fascinating ac- 
count of the almost unbelievable 
career of the author. 

The Dictionary of Philosophy. 
Edited by Dagobert D. Runes (New 
York: Philosophical Library and 
Alliance Book Corporation). It is 
a weighty responsibility for a man 
to undertake to plan a volume such 
as this, determining what it shall 
comprise, and who shall treat the 
topics included. The several dis- 
tinguished Catholic scholars whose 
names appear on the list of con- 
tributors, form — naturally enough 
—only a small percentage of the 
whole list; and as a result—natural- 
ly enough—the volume leaves much 
to be desired from the Catholic 
viewpoint. This comment holds 
good both negatively and positively,. 
that is to say with regard to omis- 
sions and with regard to affirma- 
tions. As a minor example, it does 
seem to be traveling rather far 
afield, when a book of this type re- 
fers nonchalantly to “the sale of 
indulgences.” Other shortcomings 
belong in the more strictly philo- 
sophical field. 


PAMPHLETS: Christian Marriage 
(Arcanum Divinae Sapientiae), En- 
cyclical Letter of Pope Leo XIII. 
with Discussion Club Outline by 
Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J.; Prayers 
to Saint Paul with Novena, compiled 
by Rev. Walter E. R. O’Gorman, 
C.S.P.; God: Can We Find Him?, by 
Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D. 





NEW BOOKS 


(10 cents); (New York: The Paulist 
Press. 5 cents each). Clouds Cover 
the Campus, by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
(St. Louis: The Queen’s Work. 50 
cents). 

The Science of Love, A Study in 
the Teachings of Thérése of Lisieux, 
by John C. H. Wu, noted Convert 
Scholar of China (15 cents); Aspira- 
tions and Short Prayers, compiled 
and edited by the Rev. Francis Jo- 
seph Mutch; These Unreasonable 
Catholics, by Katherine Huber 
(Huntington: Our Sunday Visitor 
Press. 10 cents each). Pity the 
Greekless, by Raymond V. Schoder, 
S.J., a reprint, with revision, from 
THE CATHOLIC Wor.Lp (St. Louis: 
St. Louis University. 10 cents). 
Theology for the Layman, No. 6: 
Riches of the Wisdom, by Philip F. 
Mulhern, O.P. (New York: National 
Headquarters of the Holy Name So- 
ciety. 5 cents). 

Butcher, Baker, Candlestickmaker 


—and Christ, The Divine Art of 
Living, The Inside Story of God, 
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Superman and the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation, by Sebastian Weber, 
O.F.M.Conv.; The Catholic Family, 
by Owen F. McCormack, O.F.M.; 
Silver Jubilee Year of Pius XII. (Pat- 
erson: St. Anthony Guild Press. 5 
cents each). My Mind Wanders, by 
John P. Delaney, S.J. (New York: 
Institute of Social Order. 3 cents). 

Litany of Our Lady Queen of 
Peace (Buffalo: Peace Prayer 
League. 5 cents). Prayers for Men 
in Service, by Army and Navy Chap- 
lains and others, edited by G. A. 
Cleveland Shrigley (Buffalo: The 
Editor, or Buffalo Council of 
Churches. 10 cents). Peace, by 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, 
seventeen addresses delivered in the 
Catholic Hour, December 21, 1941, 
through April 5, 1942 (Washing- 
ton: National Council of Catholic 
Men. 25 cents). The Militant Chris- 
tian Virtues, by Very Rev. Ignatius 
Smith, O.P. (Washington: National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 5 
cents). 





INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


A. McC. S.: Anna McClure Sholl, artist and author, New York City; author of The Fairy Tales 


of Weir, This Way Out, etc. 
B. L. C.: 


Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the 


Apostle, New York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; 
author of Studies in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 

F. McC.: Francis McCullagh, journalist and author, New York City; Member of the Order of 
the British Empire with permanent title of Captain; author of The Bolshevik Persecution 


of Christianity, Red Mezico, etc. 


J. F. T.: Rev. Joseph F. Thorning, Ph.D., S.T.D., Professor of Sociology and Social History, 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md.; Vice-Chairman of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace; Director of the first Spiritual Seminar to South America and Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Committee on Cultural Relations with Ibero America; author of 
Religious Liberty in Transition, National Security and International Peace, etc. 


J.J. Re: 


Joseph J. Reilly, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor of English and Librarian, Hunter College, 


New York City; author of Newman as a Man of Letters, Masters of Nineteenth Century 


Prose, etc. 
J. McS.: 


Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., M.A., S.T.L., author and translator, Church of St. Paul 


the Apostle, New York City; author of The Sacrament of Duty and Other Essays, Think 


and Pray, etc. 
K. B.: 


Katherine Brégy, Litt.D., Officier de l’Instruction Publique, author, dramatic and literary 


critic, Philadelphia; Past President of the Catholic Poetry Society of America; author of 
The Poets’ Chantry, Ladders and Bridges, etc. 


M. D.: 
more Sun, 


Margaret Davis, journalist and critic, New York City; former staff writer on the Balti- 











BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue Joun Day Co., New York: 

American Unity and Asia. By Pearl S. Buck. $1.25. 

E. P. Durron & Co., New York: 

Living Upstairs. By Francis Meehan. $2.50. Fun With Folk Tales. By Gertrude Larned 
Sloane. $2.00. 

Rorrions pe ta Matson Francaise, New York: 

Devant la Crise Mondiale: Manifeste de Catholiques Européens Séjournant en Amérique. 
$1.25. La Marche 4 la Déliverance. Par Yves R. Simon. $1.25 (Collection “Civilisation” 
dirigée par Jacques Maritain). 

Hotmay House, New York: 

Cloth Book—No, 6. By Kurt Wiese. $1.25. 
Henry Hour & Co., New York: 

Ambassadors in White. By Charles Morrow Wilson. $3.50. 
Tae Macmittan Co., New York: 

Conditions of Peace. By Edward Hallett Carr. $2.50. Dialogue With Death. By Arthur 
Koestler. $2.00. 

Tue Passar Co., New York: 

Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1937-1942 and Yearbook of American Poetry. Edited by 
Alan F. Pater. $10.00. 

Faepertcx Pusrer Co., New York: 
“Draw Near to Him.” By Sister Mary Aloysi Kiener, S.N.D., Ph.D. $1.50. 


Ranvom Hovsz, New York: 
Meet Me in St, Louis, By Sally Benson. $2.50. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York: 
Concert Life in New York: 1902-1923. By Richard Aldrich. $5.00. 


Simon & Scuusten, New York: 

Shooting the Russian War. Written and Photographed by Margaret Bourke-White, $2.75. 
Dovustepay, Doaan & Co., Garden City, N. Y.: 

The Uninvited. By Dorothy Macardle. $2.50. 
Carnmouic Lrrenany Guitp, Ozone Park, N. Y.: 

The Priest Who Vanished, or Murder at Large. By Will W. Whalen, $1.50. 
Lirriz, Brown & Co., Boston: 

Assignment in Brittany. By Helen MacInnes. $2.50. 
Meapor Pusiismine Co., Boston: 

Eileen's Love Letters. By Thomas IF. Reilly, M.D. $1.50. 
Tue Srratronp Co., Boston: 

National Patriotism in Papal Teaching. By John J. Wright. 
Amentcan Councit on Pusiic Arrams, Washington, D. C.;: 

The Closed Shop. By Rev. Jerome L. Toner, Ph.D. Cloth, $3.25. Paper, $2.75. 
Wortp Crrizens Association, Chicago: 

The United Nations. By Henri Bonnet. 25 cents. 


B. Heaper Boox Co., St. Louis: 
Our Palace Wonderful. Revised Edition. By Rev. Frederick A. Houck, $1.25. 


Bavce Pustisurne Co., Milwaukee: 
Epitome of Western Civilization. By John Francis Bannon, S.J., Ph.D. $2.25. A Catholic 
Philosophy of Education. By John D. Redden, Ph.D., and Francis A. Ryan, Ph.D. $3.50. 
Buans, Oates & Wasnsounne, London: 
The Priest’s Prayer Book. A Handbook to the Breviary. By Christopher J. Wilmot, S.J. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


A carefully selected list of 
representative Catholic Schools 














College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York 


will open its a. year 
Canterbury School in September, 1942. Its location 


is excellent; its plant, modern and complete. It is conducted 
by laymen, under the patronage of the Bishop of Hartford. 
Its standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, stead- 
ily maintained, have placed it among the leading preparatory 
schools of New England. The intellectual and spiritual values 
of life at Canterbury will not be lessened, but have already 
been enriched, by the impact of the war. Scholastic effort 
has been intensified, and the curriculum expanded to include 
courses in Military Mathematics, Radio, Motors, Morse Code, 
Riflery, the Duties of Citizenship, Hygiene. The usual 
courses in Christian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, to- 
gether with the permanent effect of the religious life of the 
school, will continue to give Catholic boys a sound moral 
preparation for a good life, whether in war or in peace. 


Address: NELSON HUME, Ph.D., K.S.G., Headmaster 


New Milford, Conn. 
(Early application is advisable) 

















TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of 
Women. Incorporated in 1897 under the 
Laws of the District of Columbia with full 
powers to confer Collegiate Degrees, and reg- 
istered by the University of the State of New 
York. Ranked in the first class by the United 
States Commissioner of Education. Affiliated 
to the Catholic University of America and has 
ag ys from that University. Conducted 

the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 





ALL HALLOWS 


164th Street and Walton Avenue 
Bronx, New York, N. Y. 


Private Preparatory Day School 


FOR BOYS 
Conducted by the Christian Brothers of Ireland 
PRIMARY, GRAMMAR AND 
HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS 
Chartered by the University of the State of New York 
BUS SERVICE 
Luncheon Served in the School Cafeteria 
JErome 7-1930 Write for Catalogue 




















ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 


Catholic College ar A piabee Education of 

Women conducted th a. Religious of the 

Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 

Incorporated under the laws of the State of 

Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees 

in Arts and Science. 

For resident and non-resident students. Situ- 
eleven miles from Philadelphia on the 

Main Line of the Pennsylvania ilroad. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
Address REGISTRAR 




















SETON HILL COLLEGE 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

B.A.—Major may be chosen among 13 de- 
partments of studies. B.M.—Artist courses, 
4 options. Teacher Training in Public School 
Music. B.S. in Home Economics—Five op- 
tions including vocational home economics. 
Women from 37 States and 11 foreign countries 























Read 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL ORDER 


Text of the statement by the — ry and on 
ops of the Administrative Board of the N. C. W. C. 

ith Discussion Club Outline by Rev. Gerald C. 
Treacy, S.J. 
5c, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 


The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th St., New York 


























































College of 


ST. ELIZABETH 


A Catholic College. for Women, on the 
approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern 
residence halls. Regular arts courses, pre- 
medical, secretarial, teacher - training, music, 
home economics, science. Degrees B.A., B.S. 
in Commerce, B.S. in Home Economics. 


For catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent Station, New Jersey 





COLLEGE MISERICORDIA 


Villa St. Teresa, Dallas, Pennsylvania 


A RESIDENTIAL and DAY COLLEGE f, 
the Higher Education of WOMEN 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of th 
Union, chartered by the State of Pennsylvani, 
fully accredited by Regional and Nation 
Associations empowered to grant degrees oj 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science in Gen. 
eral Home Economics, Bachelor of Musi 
and Bachelor of Secretarial Science. Libran 
Science. APPLY TO REGISTRAR. 1 


Teacher Training in above Courses. 




















COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. 
VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, 
New York, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Regional and State Accreditment 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


Ninety-six acres Twelve miles from 
bordering Grand Central Station 
Hudson River New York City 


Write for Bulletin W 

















SAINT MARY’S 


Academy for Girls 
Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin 
A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


Picturesquely located on the site of historic 
old Fort Crawford on the Mississippi. 


Established in 1872 


Conducted by 
SCHOOL SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME 








ACADEMY OF SAINT 
JOSEPH 


in-the-Pines 
Brentwood, Long Island, New York 


Boarding School for Girls 


Elementary and High School 
Departments 


Affiliated with the State University 


Complete courses in Art, Vocal and _Instrv- 
mental Music, Commercial Subjects. Exten- 
sive Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding. 
Outdoor Skating Rink. 


Address DIRECTRESS 


























SCHOOL OF THE HOLY 
CHILD 


Accredited. College preparatory and general 
course. Art, Music, Dancing, Dramatics. Out- 
door sports. Resident and Day School. . Sepa- 
rate Junior Department. In beautiful Ramapo 
Valley, 40 minutes from New York City. 
Catalogue. Address: The Prefect. 


SUFFERN, NEW YORK 








INDISPENSABLE IN CONVERT WORE! 


A Catechism for Inquirer 


By REV. JOSEPH I. MALLOY, C.5.P. 
© 

Hig! recommended b; riests engaged i 
=. work is this presentation of Catholic 
doctrine. In the always popular and sat 
factory question and answer style, the autho 
has presented his facts in a manner 
la to overcome the inborn prejudices o 
the average inquirer. 

15 cents, $10.00 the 100, carriage extra 


THE PAULIST PRESS 





New York, N. Y. 















A new text for all who wish to Speak and Understand Spanish. . . . 


JOSE MARTINEZ 
Member of the Faculty, United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 







A simplified textbook designed to meet the needs of the student who wishes 
to acquire a speaking knowledge of the language without delving into 
the intricacies of its grammar. (Published September, 1941.) 


























Cloth Bound 224 pages Size 6% x4 Price $1.00 


York 
THE PAULIST PRESS 






401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 
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| Letters to the Editor Are the Best IN 1941 
ial Sign of a Paper’s Vitality B L A Cc K c R | A R q 
Exten : The Correspondence Page of HAD SOME NOTABLE SUCCESSES 
ding. 


The Catholic Herald eee ee 


ERIC GILL: Appreciations and Serious Studies by 
friends as Middleton Murry, David Jones, etc. 



















Is FAMOUS (February) 
NEED FOR REUNION AMONG CHRISTIANS, by 
In a single recent issue our corre- Gerald Vann, Henry St. John, Vincent McNabb, etc. 
spondents included the following: (March) 
RERUM NOVARUM TODAY—Modern applications of 
Richard O’Sullivan, K.C.; R. R. the great Encyclical by well-known authors. (May) 
Stokes, M.P., the Duke of Bedford; YOUTH TODAY AND TOMORROW: Of special note 
Philip G. Fothergi Ph.D. Lecturer an article by Ferdinand Valentine. (June) 
. rgill, « ” 
rers : ‘Tinj “Ss : CHRISTIAN EDUCATION by Dominicans such as 
: - prac eo aoe nm oo Gerald Vann, Henry St. John, 8. Bullough, etc. 
P. utherland; A. C. F. Beales, urer ugust 
in London University. REUNION OR COLLABORATION, with a brilliant 
ed in article on Membership of the Church, Victor White. 
— (September.) 
uthor THE LAND, with articles by H. J. Massingham, Vin- 
~~ THE CATHOLIC HERALD cent McNabb, Donald Attwater, Hilaire Belloc. 
(November) 





Annual Subscription, $3.50 
(Payable by International Money Order) 


67 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, England 









ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $3. From Basil 
Blackwell, 49 Broad Street, Oxford, England 

















The Life of Christ § ( 


By Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P. 


Over 50,000 copies of the original edition 
of this book were sold when it was first 
published forty years ago. It has been out 
of print for some yeats and because of 
many, many requests this new and revised 
edition has been issued. The book em- 
braces the entire Gospel Narrative, embody- 
ing the teachings and the miracles of our 
Saviour together with the history of His 
Foundation of the Catholic Church. 


Of his book Father Elliott said: “It is hoped 
that it may help the Catholic reader to a 
more vivid appreciation of our Lord’s life 
and doctrine; it’s main purpose is to make 
hearts to love Him fervently.” 

A beautifully printed and bound 


book of 525 pages, postpaid 


$2.50 


THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 








For a Study of the Papal Encyclicals 
FIVE GREAT ENCYCLICALS A Thirty-five Lesson Text 


An indispensable volume as a text for clubs and classrooms, this book contains the important encyclicals: ‘The 
Condition of Labor,’”’ by Pope Leo XIII, and By -y -—y My Social Order,”’ “Atheistic Communism,’”’ “On 
i 





Christian Marriage,” and “‘On Christian Education,”” by Pope Pius XI. The discussion club outlines prepared by 
Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J., which follow each encyclical are summaries or interpretations of the documents 
themselves divided into lessons and followed by questions. Thousands of copies of this book are now in use. 


Paper binding, 25c, $20.00 the 100, postage extra. Cloth, $1.00 


Individual Outlined Encyclicals 
RERUM NOVARUM CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF YOUTH 
An Ejight-Leeson Text An Eight-Lesson Text 
ATHEISTIC COMMUNISM _ » 
An Eight Text pa ge all — Consti 
QUADRAGESIMO ANNO An Eight-Lesson Text 


An Ejight-Lesson Text 
ON CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE SUMMI PONTIFICATUS 


An Eight-Lesson Text A Six-Lesson Text 
ON HUMAN LIBERTY ON CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 
An Ejight-Lesson Text An Six- Text 
CHIEF DUTIES OF CHRISTIANS AS CITIZENS—An Eight-Lesson Text 
Each pamphlet contains the complete text of the encyclical 
and discussion club outline by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 
5c, $3.75 the 100, postpaid 


THE PAULIST PRESS $3 401 West 59th Street $3 New York, N. Y. 























ne eNGillion 


persons 


Have read and enjoyed the outstanding books 
sent to members of the Catholic Book Club dur- 
ing the past eleven years. Among the 118 Book 
Club authors are such distinguished names as 
G. K. Chesterton, Sigrid Undset, Hilaire Belloc, 
Willa Cather, Jacques Maritain, Karl Adam, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Giovanni Papini, Maurice 
Baring and many others. 








Membership in the Catholic Book Club guaran- 
tees you an outstanding Catholic book each 
month which has been carefully selected by a 
board of five distinguished editors. Why not 
write today for complete information about the 
Catholic Book Club? 











CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Inc. 
140 East 45th Street, Dept. C, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, full information about the Catholic Book Club. 




















Pamphlet Texts for Discussion Clubs 


Inexpensive and most satisfactory! Thousands of copies 


are 


now in use in successful and enthusiastic clubs and classes... 


THE 
REDEMPTION 


By 
Rev. Benedict Ehmann 


This next text on the 
doctrine of the Redemp- 
tion has been prepared 
to help the reader “know 
the gift of God which is 
ours in the Redemption 

. to help one stand 
in grateful wonder be- 
fore ‘the fountains of 
the Saviour’ which our 
generous God has made 
to flow through the 
desert of this life.” The 
six chapters are: God's 
Plan in the Old Testa- 
ment, God’s Plan in the 
New Testament, The 
Living Church, The For- 
giveness of Sins, Chris- 
tian Worship, Christian 
Life. 
ten thousand copies of 
this Pamphlet Text were 
used in the Diocese of 
Rochester, New York, 
A six lesson 


Approximately 


alone. 
sixty-four page text. 





A BRIEF STUDY OF THE 
FOUR GOSPELS 


By 
Rev. Joseph I. Malloy, C.S.P. 


What do the names Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, mean to you? Who were these 
men? What are the “Gospels” which they 
wrote? How do they differ? How do 
we come to have them? How do we 
know they give us a true picture of what 
Christ said and did? Here we examine 
these and other questions and learn the 
distinctive features of each Gospel so that 
when we hear “The Holy Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew,” there will come to 
our minds immediately a definite picture 
of St. Matthew, who and what he was and 
what sort of Gospel he wrote. This will 
apply also to those Sundays when the 
Gospel is taken from that according to 
one of the other three Evangelists. An 
eight lesson sixty-four page text. 


WHAT IS 
CATHOLIC ACTION ? 


By 
Rev. James J. O'Toole, $.T.D. 


To interest anyone in Catholic Action we 
have to tell them about it. This text, 
then, is a study of the principles of Cath- 
olic Action. The division of the treatment 
into parts, each followed by its set of 
questions, is designed to provide sufficient 
matter for a fifteen-minute discussion at 
group meetings. Surprisingly enough, 
apart from one book, this Pamphlet Text 
is the only easily available treatment of 
this subject in English. A sixty-four page 
text with twenty-two question divisions. 





EASTERN 
CATHOLICS 


By 
Rev. Clement C. Englert, C.ss.2, 


Interest in the Eastem 
Churches has been grow- 
ing steadily in the past 
few years. Students of 
Church History are find- 
ing out, to their pleas- 
ure and surprise, that 
the Eastern Churches of 
glorious tradition are a 
living Catholic reality 
today. It is the aim of 
this pamphlet to present 
clearly, briefly, and as 
simply as the very com- 
plicated subject per- 
mits, a first earnest 
glimpse at the Orientad 
Catholic Churches and 
their rites, laws and 
ceremonies. Although 
this treatise of necessity 
can only skim the sur- 
face of the great seas of 
history and liturgy in- 
volved, yet it aims at 
presenting a fairly com- 
plete picture to one who 
approaches the subject 
for the first time. 4 
six lesson forty-four poge 
text. 


Ten Cents Each — $6.25 the 100 — $52.00 the 1,000, postpaid 


—— 





THE PAULIST PRESS : 


401 West 59th Street : 


New York, N. Y. 
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For CHILDREN 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Sister Eleanore, C.S.C. 

In this little book, written in 
simple English and beauti- 
fully illustrated, Sister Elea- 
nore has given us another of 
her juvenile gems. Into its 
thirty-two pages, she has con- 
densed the essential episodes 
in our Lord’s crowded thirty- 
three years. She begins by 
answering the question “why 
Jesus came to earth” and con- 
tinues through the hidden and 
public life to the Ascension. 
The type is large and the pic- 
ures excellent. No child will 
fail to profit from reading 
The Life of Christ for Chil- 
dren. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS 
By Agnes Finn 

Here we have the life story 
of eight saints who are espe- 
cially dear to children. The 
stories are suited for small 
children as they are not too 
long, the print is large and 
the pictures are splendid. 





OUR LADY’S FEASTS 
By a Religious of the Sacred Heart 


Perhaps no saint before the Great White Throne 
was ever known by so many titles as we know 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Yet the mere mention 
of a few titles gives us a satisfactory panorama 
of her life story. The author selects eight and 
with great literary proficiency uses them to show 
how the various feasts of our Blessed Mother 
“tell us the story of her life.” 


THE “OUR FATHER” 
By Rev. Daniel Dougherty 


An appealing explanation of the words of the 
“Our Father” in language appropriate for chil- 
dren. Father Dougherty has the art of writing 
beautifully for the little ones and his simple ex- 
planations of the prayer will help the child to 
understand the meaning of the “Pater Noster.” 


THE CHILD AT MASS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


In every way this is the type of booklet which 
should attractively instruct children. It has an 
explanation of the Sacrifice of the Mass which 
they should understand and particularly suited to 
their minds is the explanation of what the priest 
does at Mass and what they should do at the same 
time. Consequently the child will make his as- 
sistance at Mass both of heart and mind. 


SEVEN WONDER GIFTS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


This little book is prepared in accordance with 
accepted catechetical standards for children and 
consequently it is decidedly appropriate for class- 
room use. It tells about the Seven Sacraments, 
is divided into seven chapters with questions fol- 
lowing each and contains original silhouette illus- 
trations that are most helpful. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND PRINTED 
5 cents each, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 





THE PAULIST PRESS 


401 West 59th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














A GIFT. BOOK—FOR GRADUATION DAY! 
A HANDBOOK—FOR STUDENT DAYS! 
A REFERENCE BOOK—FOR PROFESSIONAL DA} 


GRADUATE NURSES 


A Symposium of 


ETHICAL INSPIRATION 


Dedicated to all Graduate Nurses, whose consecration to God, 
Humanity and Country makes them “Angels Upon Life's Battlefield”. 


CO-AUTHORS 


James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., Litt.D., Sc.D. 
Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J., M.A., LL.B. 
Rey. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J. 
Most Rey. Aloysius J. Muench, D.D., D.S.Sc. 
Herbert L. Northrop, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
Rev. Frederick A. Arnold, C.R., D.C.L. 
Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, D.D. 
William Gerry Morgan, M.D., F.A.C.P. 
Right Rev. Msgr. Leo Gregory Fink, V.F. 
Rev. Ignatius W. Cox, S.J., Ph.D. 
Rev. Michael P. Bourke, A.M., LL.B. 
Rey. Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C. 
Right Rev. Msgr. Raphael J. Markham, S.T.D. 


—= CHAPTER CAPTIONS 


Faith and Science in Nursing 
Philosophy of Pain 
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